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CHAPTER XV. 

LOBD CASTLEEEAQH, FROM THE 00NCLTJ8I0N OF THE CONGRESS 
OF VIENNA IN NOVEMBER 1815, TO THE CLOSE OP THE CON- 
GRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE IN DECEMBER 1818. 

The termination of the var, and the conclusion of the chap. 
Congress of Vienna, made an important change in the ^^' 
objects to which Lord'Castlereagh's life was devoted, and isis, 
to which this memoir should be directed. Though hechan^in 
continued Foreign Secretary, and held that office till his of urfcL. 
death, seven years afterwards, and various matters of im- {|fj^*^jj^\,,^ 
portance in that capacity fell under his administration, pe»ce, and 
yet the external relations of the country during that of the Con- 
period were far from presenting objects of the paramount ^^ 
importance which they had done during the war. Con- 
ferences of an interesting and important kind took place 
in that interval at Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach, Troppau, 
and Verona ; but they were far from presenting objects 
of the same weight for discussion which those of Pleswitz, 
Chatillon, and Vienna had done. But another duty 
which devolved upon him during this period brought Lord 
Castlereagh in contact with all the important internal 
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2 LORD CASTLEREAGH's LAST 

CHAP, and social questions which then, to an unprecedented de- 
^^' gree, agitated the public mind. As leader of the House 



1816. of Commons during the whole time, he was at once the 
organ by which all the chief measures of the Government 
were brought forward to the country, and the party by 
whom they were to be defended against the attacks of 
opposition. This period, therefore, exhibits him not so 
much in the light of a war leader or foreign minister, as 
in that of a pacific statesman and parliamentary orator ; 
and the monuments of his ability are to be found less in 
his diplomatic despatches or external treaties than in his 
domestic measures and conduct as leader of the House 
of Commons. 

If ever there was a time when talent of the highest, 
Extreme prudeucc of the wisest, experience of the most extensive, 
inth^inf and eloquence of the most persuasive kind, were required 
J^^^t'of in such a minister, it was the seven years which imme- 
dI^M**thiJ diately followed the glorious termination of the war. 
p«ri«^ Mentally, socially, and physically, the reaction was of the 
most dangerous kind ; the recoil was only the more vio- 
lent from the bow having been so long and so forcibly 
bent in the opposite direction. The minds of men, strung 
up for a long course of years to the highest state of excite- 
ment from the dangers, the vicissitudes, and latterly the 
glories of the war, could not return at once to the mono- 
tony of pacific interests. Something more than sedentary 
occupations or obscure toil was required for those who 
had lived through the last years of the struggle, who had 
illuminated for the taking of Paris, and whose hearts had 
throbbed at the cannon of Waterloo. By a very natural 
and, in such circumstances, usual transition, the change 
was to the entirely opposite set of ideas ; the general mind 
obeyed the general law of action and reaction, which 
seems universal in the moral world ; and liberal principles 
never spread so rapidly throughout all ranks of the com- 
munity as at the close of the period which had witnessed 
the greatest triumph of conservatism. 



AND PEACE ADMINISTRATION. 3 

Unhappily, at that time too material changes crowded chap. 
together of so serious a kind, and attended with such ^^- 
widespread suffering, as of necessity generated ill-humour 1815. 
of the most aggravated kind, and induced a feverish de-Materiii 
sire for change to remedy, as it was hoped, general and^y^^^'^^jg 
intolerable evils. Many causes, some on the surface and?*"®^- 
apparent to all, others hidden, and as yet hardly sus- 
pected, in the interior of society, contributed to produce 
this distressing result, and increased to a most alarming 
degree the difficulty of domestic government. The termi- 
nation of the war, and with it of the war expendi- 
ture, not only of the British but of all the Continental 
states, inevitably induced an almost entire cessation in 
the demand, not only for rude produce, but for many 
important branches of manufactures, required for its 
prosecution, both in the British Islands and in all the 
adjoining states. While pacific employment was thus 
contracting, the sudden disbanding of the armed force^ 
of whom above 200,000 in the army and navy were 
at once thrown back upon society in Great Britain 
and Ireland, increased, in a most distressing degree, the 
number of persons out of employment, and occasioned a 
proportionate diminution in the wages of labour. There 
was no possibility of absorbing this mass of idle labourers 
in pacific employments, for the distress abroad was as 
great, from the same cause, as at home, and the foreign 
markets were everywhere declining as rapidly as the 
domestic. The whole class of traders, all who lived by 
buying and selling, and who had been so much enriched 
by the vast and steady rise of prices during the latter 
years of the war, were experiencing a corresponding re- 
verse ; the value of every article of commerce was con- 
stantly falling, and the purchasers of articles, so far from 
making a profit by their sale, were hardly ever able to 
avoid a loss. The working classes experienced no relief, 
but rather the reverse, from this inauspicious state of 
things. Their wages sank in even a greater proportion 
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CHAP, than the price of the articles which they required to pur- 
^^' chase, and while the farmer was ruined by the fall of the 
1816. price of his produce to the extent of a half in two years, 
the labourer and artisan found themselves worse off than 
before. In despair at the state of the home market, our 
merchants sent immense consignments abroad ; but there 
matters were, from the same cause and the general ex- 
haustion produced by the war, even worse ; and the con- 
signed goods seldom brought the half of the price at which 
they had been purchased. The exports and imports, in 
consequence, fell in the most alarming way ; the former, 
which in 1815 had been £49,658,000, declared value, sank 
in 1816 to £40,328,000; the latter declined in the same 
period from £31,820,000 official value to £26,374,000. 
In two years after the peace, not only had great part of 
the profits made during the latter years of the war disap- 
peared, but a large portion of the mercantile world were 
either in the Gazette, or with difficulty averting impending 
insolvency. Add to this that Heaven itself seemed to have 
declared against the labouring state. The summer of 1 8 1 6 
was beyond all example cold and wet, not only in the Brit- 
ish Islands, but over the whole Continent; the rains during 
the whole of autumn were heavy and incessant, and prices 
in consequence rapidly rose ; but there was no corresponding 
change in the depressed wages of labour, and the working 
classes were reduced to the severest distress by the com- 
bined effect of high prices of food and low remuneration 
for toil 

Then, too, in consequence, was felt for the first time 
Pernicious that ovil iucidcut to a high state of commercial enterprise 
It^iT^io^ and prosperity, so often and sorely experienced in later 
oH^cur- ^j^yg^ arising from the contraction of the currency and 
consequent shortening of credit, stoppage of accommo- 
dation, and general distress in the trading classes. This 
went to such a length that the total paper circulation 
in Great Britain, which in 1814 had been £47,500,000, 
sank in 1816 to £42,109,000. This sudden diminution, 
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though much less than what it was after cash payments chap. 
were renewed in 1819, when they sank to £26,588,000, ^^• 



was sufficient when it came to aggrayate in a most se- isi*. 
rious degree the embarrassment which so many concur- 
ring causes had contributed to induce. This arose from 
two causes. In the first place, the existing law which 
declared that cash payments should be resumed with- 
in six months after the conclusion of a general peace, 
though suspended by temporary acts from year to year, 
was still impending over society, and the knowledge of 
this rendered all bankers extremely chary of their issues, 
lest they should be involved when the cash payments 
began in a run for gold which they had no means of 
meeting. In the next place, the bad harvest of 1816 
necessarily induced a very great increase in the importa- 
tion of grain of all sorts to meet the wants of the people. 
The wheat imported rose accordingly from nothing at all 
in 1815 to 1,020,000 quarters in 1817.^ This, of course, i Porter't 
induced a corresponding increase in the export of gold ; ^SSIon' 
the corn-growing countries being then, as now, indiflferent J^' ^ ^' 
to the greater part of our manufactures, but willing to 
accept any amount of gold in exchange for their rude 
produce. To those who, enlightened by subsequent ex- 
perience, consider these circumstances, so far from its ap- 
pearing surprising that great distress and discontent pre- 
vailed through the latter part of 1815 and whole of 1 816, 
the only wonderful thing will be to discover how the 
nation contrived to struggle through suqji an unparalleled 
accumulation of difficulties. 

But how clearly soever we may now see what were the 
real causes of the distress and turbulence of this disastrous wbich wm 
period, it appeared in a very different light to the liberals Jy thTLbe- 
of those days, or at least was presented by them in a veiy ^^^^^ 
different light to the people. According to them, the S,'^!^^^*^ 
whole distress was owing to a very plain cause, and by its ^^J^lf^' 
removal was susceptible of a very easy remedy. Neither ^ovem- 
the bad harvest, nor the contraction of the currency, nor 
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CHAP, the diminution of government expenditure, nor the decline 
^^- of foreign commerce, had anything to do with it. It was 
1815. the weight of taxes which occasioned the whole, imposed 
in the unjust attempt to crush the cause of freedom in 
every country, and force upon France a government 
odious to its inhabitants, and blind to the lights of the 
age. These doctrines, so agreeable to the numerous class 
in Great Britain who are inclined to liberal principles and 
zealous for the cause of freedom throughout the world, 
met with a ready reception from that still more numerous 
multitude which was suflFering under the combined eflfect of 
diminished wages and enhanced price of provisions. The 
cause of their distress was evident, and admitted to a 
great extent of immediate remedy. All that was re- 
quired was, to force down by parliamentary votes the 
expenditure of government, especially in the army and 
navy, which no longer required to be kept up on a 
large scale, now that peace had happily been restored, 
and thereby render possible that great remission of the 
heavy burdens under which the country had so long 
groaned It was the sole cause of the distress which had 
now become so poignant and general as to be no longer 
bearable ; and no remedy was to be looked for but in its 
immediate and wholesale reduction. 

These ideas, studiously inculcated by the liberal leaders 
Effect 'of in Parliament with all that force and eloquence for which 
cmu^ the opposition at that period stood remarkable, were 
f^'iife. loudly re-echoed on the hustings, the platform, and the 
press, and soon obtained very general credit. Reduction 
of taxation was the universal cry ; the abolition of sine- 
cures and emoluments of all sorts to public servants who 
had deserved well of their country, the general object of 
effort. To effect the abolition of a sinecure of £1500 
a-year, or the reduction of the salary of a working secre- 
tary from £1200 a-year to £800, was deemed a matter 
of so much importance that the whole strength of the con- 
tending parties was arrayed upon it, and the result looked 
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to with nearly as much anxiety as that of the battle of 
Leipsic or Waterloo. One deplorable eflfect of these minute 
points of retrenchment being made the chevaux de hat" 
aiUe between the contending parties was, that the atten- 
tion of men was entirely drawn aside from the real cause 
of the general suffering, and year after year rolled on 
amidst acute and all but universal distress, not only with- 
out any remedy being applied to the causes of the evil, but 
without any consciousness even of what they were. The 
origin of the distress was thought to be political, when in 
fact it was social I The remedy was sought in a change of 
men, not a change of measures. The Opposition bent their 
whole efforts to effect a reduction of the national expendi- 
ture, and sung lo-pseans when they could get Government 
into a minority on some sinecure of £2000 or £3000 
a-year, without paying the slightest regard to the circum- 
stance that at the same time the notes in circulation in 
England had been reduced in consequence of legislative 
measures ixom £47,000,000 in 1814 to £26,000,000 in 
1822, and the price of every article of commerce, as a neces- 
sary consequence, reduced one half, and all the trading 
classes ruined or severely straitened, and the wages of labour 
depressed in a similar proportion.* It was this strange 
concatenation of circumstances which weighed upon Lord 
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* Table showing the total notes in circulation, exports, imports, revenue, 
prices of wheat, and criminal commitments from 1814 to 1822. 
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8 LORD CASTLEREAGH's LAST 

Castlereagh during the whole remainder of his career, and 

at length occasioned that pressure of labour and anxiety 

1816. on his brain which brought it to an abrupt termination. 
He had to combat a coalition of domestic and social evils 
more formidable than the array of external enemies whom 
he vanquished at Leipsic, and in resisting which he was 
far from receiving the general internal support which he 
had done in conducting that great foreign contest. 

The first occasion on which this formidable contest 

7 . • • 

These diffi- with domcstic difficulties began, was in the discussions on 
appwl^* the income-tax in the early months of 1816 ; and there 
£\ht^ it must be admitted Lord Castlereagh took his stand on 
come-tax. ^ ground at that period untenable. Forcibly struck with 
the financial difficulties of the country, which in the 
preceding year had been involved in an expenditure 
of £114,000,000, of which no less than £72,000,000 
had been raised by taxes, he saw no means of extricating 
matters but by continuing, at least for a year or two 
more, the war income-tax, at least at a reduced rate. In 
this opinion the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose pecu- 
liar province it was to propose financial measures, entirely 
concurred, and the Cabinet were unanimous on the subject. 
But although the duty devolved on Mr Vansittart of pro- 
posing the obnoxious measure in the House of Commons, 
yet there fell on Lord Castlereagh, as its leader, the still 
more onerous task of sustaining it against a most formid- 
able opposition, led with great ability by Mr Brougham, 
and supported by the almost unanimous voice of the 
country. So great was the public anxiety on the sub- 
ject, and so general the wish to have the burden removed, 
that the question came long before the night fixed for 
its decision to engross almost exclusively the attention 
. of the House, Petitions innumerable were presented 
against the tax, and on most occasions of their being 
brought forward, a vehement debate ensued on the sub- 
ject, which was in truth entirely exhausted, at least on the 
popular side, before it came on regularly for discussion 
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in the course of the debate on the Budget. No one need chap. 
be told what were the arguments used against the obnox- ^^' 
ious impost. The solemn engagement of the Legislature, 18I6. 
engrossed in the act when it was imposed, that it should 
continue till a general peace, "and no longer;'' the 
flagrant injustice of taxing professional and perishable 
incomes at the same rate as that derived from land, bonds, 
the funds, or other durable inyestments ; the extreme 
seyerity of a tax of two shillings in the pound coming 
down to all incomes, and at the same rate, above £50 
a-year, furnished obvious and, unfortunately, too just 
grounds of objection. An imperious sense of public duty, 
however, compelled Lord Castlereagh to contend strenu- 
ously for the continuance of the burden, at one half of 
its former amount, or 5 per cent, and on 18th March * p^i. De^ 
1816, when the division was expected, he thus expressed 446. 
himself.^ 

" Nothing but an imperious sense of duty could have 
induced his Majesty's ministers to persevere in their LordCMtie- 



endeavour to obtain the sanction of Parliament for the ^Snt for 
renewal of the property- tax in opposition to that national Li«~f the " 



reluctance which the people might be supposed to feel at ***• 
the continuance of that heavy burden, after the termina- 
tion of the war; more especially when there was in 
addition a heavy pressure occasioned by distresses arising 
from particular but temporary causes. But I am sure at 
the same time, that Government would be turning its 
back on those distresses, if it were to shrink from the 
discharge of that duty which the necessity of the case 
has imposed upon it. I speak with all due deference to 
the petitions which have been presented to the House on 
the subject ; but in considering what is the influence due 
to these petitions, no one can say that the deliberative 
faculties of Parliament ought to be so limited or para- 
lysed by them, that the Legislature of the country was 
to look to the sentiments entertained beyond the walls of 
the House, for the rule and guide of what they ought to 
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CHAP, pursue. If we shrink from the present effort, we shall 
^^' unquestionably renounce that profound and salutary policy 



1816. to which we are indebted for the means of so gloriously con- 
tinuing the late struggle to its final and memorable issue. 
'' I am very far indeed from disparaging the petitions 

Co&imued. generally, many of which are of a most respectable de- 
scription. But when I look at them in the aggregate, 
and ask myself whether they can be considered as con- 
veying the sentiments of the people, of England, I am 
compelled to give a negative to any such proposition. 
There are only nineteen petitions from counties, out of 
ninety of which Great Britain is composed ; and there is 
great diversity of opinion even in those from which peti- 
tions have come. The opinion of the commercial towns 
is for the most part against the measure, but that opinion 
will be much modified when it is known what modifica- 
tions are intended to be introduced into it. One third 
of the whole petitions presented, which are in all 400, 
have come from the two counties of Devon and Middle- 
sex, Manchester, Liverpool, and the other great com- 
mercial towns are, it is well known, divided on the subject ; 
and when it is recollected how favourably every proposal 
for a repeal of taxes is sure to be received in the country, 
I put it to the House whether the petitions are fairly to 
be considered as speaking the sense of the people of 
England. Above all, when it is recollected that this has 
been made a party question by the gentlemen opposite, 
imd that all their influence has been exerted to procure 
petitions against the Government proposal, and that they 
have been accused of a deliberate breach of faith in urg- 
ing the continuance of the tax, so far from being surprised 
at the number of petitions, my only astonishment is that 
there are so few. 

" With regard to this important question of the public 

Continued, faith bciug pledged to a removal of the tax, I do not 
mean to assert that a strong expectation has not pervaded 
the country, that on the return of peace the tax would 
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be removed ; and if the Government could have remitted chap. 
it consistently with the public faith and the public ^^- 
security, unquestionably they would have done so. But iwfi- 
I confidently maintain that it was never in the contem- 
plation of any parliament when they sanctioned the im- 
position of that tax, that it should never under any cir- 
cumstances be renewed, or continued after peace. To 
assert that its continuance would be a breach of faith 
on the part of the Legislature, is an attempt at delu- 
sion unexampled in the history of the country. My 
right honourable fnend, now no more (Mr Pitt), had 
actually mortgaged the property - tax, during time of 
peace, for nine years; and if Lord Sidmouth did not 
continue that mortgage, it was because the small loans 
which were required in the beginning of the war render- 
ed it unnecessary. It was part of Lord Henry Petty's 
(Landsdowne) plan of finance to mortgage the tax in 
time of peace, and he published finance tables to show 
in what particular year that precise effect was to take 
place. Would any man of common sense have done 
this, if the continuance of the tax would be a breach of 
national faith 1 And what were the assignable means 
for releajsing that mortgage ? An encroachment on the 
sinking fund. And what was the alternative, if there 
were no excesses of the sinking fund applicable to such 
to object ? To have only six millions of clear revenue 
with which to commence a peace establishment.* 

** The charges for the present year (exclusive of those 
of the debt) are calculated at about thirty millions sterling, coutinaed. 
The country, however, has good reason to hope that next 
year that expenditure will be diminished a third, reducing 
it^ exclusive of the charges of the debt, to twenty millions. 
It is scarcely possible to eflect any further reduction con- 
sistently with the national faith and security. If every 

* In stating the dUpoeable funds for the current expenses of the year, the 
whole charges of the debt, includmg the sinking fund, were at this period 
ahoayt deducted by the speakers on both sides. 
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CHAP, plan of reduction pressed by the gentlemen opposite were 
^^- carried into effect, it would not make the diflference of two 



1816. millions a-year. Whether, therefore, we take the peace 
establishment at eighteen or twenty millions, it makes little 
diflference in the great principle which ought to regulate 
our financial operations. Now, what is the clear revenue 
of the country, after deducting what must be set aside for 
the charges of the debt? The amount of peace taxes, 
with the surplus of the consolidated fund, does not exceed 
six millions. With the property-tax, and the war taxes, 
this surplus, applicable to present expenditure, will be 
twenty-eight millions. How, then, is a revenue of twenty- 
eight millions to meet, if so great a reduction as the whole 
property-tax is made, an expenditure this year of thirty 
millions, and next year of twenty millions ? It is proposed 
to reduce this war taxation this year by eight millions, — 
viz. seven millions by reducing the property-tax one half, 
and one million by reduction of taxes peculiarly aflTecting 
the agricultural interest. I put it to the House whether 
it is either wise or expedient at this time, and in these 
circumstances, to attempt a more extensive reduction. If 
the property tax is entirely given up, the country must 
this year borrow twelve millions in lieu of it ; and next 
year a loan of nine millions will be necessary. If the 
country can ever so far forget its best interests as to place 
a peace establishment of eighteen millions upon a revenue 
of only nine, all the great principles of finance which have 
hitherto been considered essential to the safety of the state 
will be abandoned. Our debt will remain stationary^ if 
not increase^ even during peace; and we shall inevitably 
be precipitated into all the dangers consequent on a short- 
sighted and illusory system of finance. Gentlemen talk 
of the sinking fund as if it had already arrived at such a 
magnitude that all fears regarding it may be dismissed, and 
we may lay our hands without scruple on that sacred de- 
posit. That fund, as it has during the last three years been 
encroached upon to a certain extent, is now £11,200,000; 
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and if any application of this sum is made to the current chap. 
exigencies of Government, the country will be in the situa- ^^' 
tion of haying a debt of aboye seven hundred millions, isie. 
towards the reduction of which no progress can be made 
in time of peace. 

" I most solemnly entreat and conjure the House, that 
before they resolve to give relief to the countiy they will Concluded. 
recollect the great principles of finance upon which the 
grandeur and prosperity of the empire rests, and that they 
will not press the adoption of a system which, however 
specious and alluring at the moment, is pregnant with 
future disaster, and for which they will be regarded with 
anything but gratitude by future times. I feel it a sacred 
public duty to myself, to Parliament, and the nation, to 
press the present measure, not merely as expedient, but 
as absolutely necessary for the safety and wellbeing of the 
state. Unless a stimulus is given to the public funds^ it 
will be impossible to prevent every branch of industry 
throughout the country from languishing. But how are 
the public funds to be maintained at a high level if we are 
obliged to borrow twelve millions this year, eight or nine 
the next^ and so on during peace, instead of making any 
step towards the reduction of the public debt ? I put it 
to the good sense of the country, to the truly British 
spirit which animated the people, whether they would now 
shrink from the exertion which is necessary for their own 
preservation — that they would, in fact, be so infatuated as 
to turn their backs upon themselves. I trust our ultimate 
decision will be in favour of those great principles of 
financial policy which have hitherto enabled the country 
to surmount all its difficulties. And though such conduct 
may for a moment leave an unfavourable impression upon 
the people, yet I have no doubt that they will ultimately 
do justice to a line of policy dictated by a sacred sense of 
duty ; and that they will co-operate in a measure neces- * Pari. Deb. 
sary to secure the stability, the safety, and the future 45a"' 
prosperity of the whole empire.'" ^ 
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CHAP. This powerful and manly appeal produced a great im- 

^^' preasion on the House, and was loudly cheered from all 

1816. sides ; but the impatience of the constituencies at what 

R^if;^ undoubtedly was a grievous burden, was all-powerful with 

Ml4hi?' *^®^ votes. Mr Wilberforce asked, in reply, " Under what 

circumstances is a renewal of the tax proposed, when it 

was rather expected that a bonus would have been given 

to the people ? My noble friend has given a tremendous 

view of the subject. If I understand him rightly he has 

shown that at the end of two years the necessity for the 

continuance of the tax will be as strong as it is now said 

to be. He has, therefore, proved too much. He has 

proved that this country would never, under the present 

system, obtain the relief which it ought to receive, and 

therefore that the only means of gaining it is by the 

curtailment of her expenditure. The question is, shall 

the people or the money market be relieved ? When the 

people of England know the amount of the burden thus 

imposed upon them, they will think that the House has 

been led away by speculation on general principles, and 

has not felt, but contemned those distresses which have 

been great indeed, but have been aggravated, instead of 

being relieved, from a wish to relieve the money-market.*' 

Here the shouts became so loud, and the tumult so great, 

that nothing more was audible; and the House divided 

amidst an indescribable scene of excitement, when there 

'^J^l'^'*- appeared for continuing the tax, 201; against it, 238; 

451. ' 'so that Ministers were defeated, and the tax repealed, by 

a majority of 37.^ 

This decision of the House of Commons was the most 
VMtim'port. momentous that occurred fix)m that time to the passing 
tuTvote. of the Reform Bill in 1832. It inaugurated, and for the 
first time gave the sanction of the House of Commons to 
the new system of finance, which consisted in ignoring and 
shutting out of view the future, and seeking only to tide 
over present difiBculties by measures calculated to win pre- 
sent applause. UUimus Romanorum; Lord Castlereagh 



^ 
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raised his powerful voice against this change of system, and chap. 
solemnly adjured the House, by every consideration which ^^' 
could speak to the hearts of true patriots, to adhere, even isi^- 
at the price of present unpopularity, to the only system 
which could ultimately insure the financial security, and 
with it the internal welfare and external independence of 
the country. That Lord Castlereagh was perfectly right in 
his argument as to the necessity of upholding the property 
tax at the reduced rate of 5 per cent,ha8 now been decisively 
proved by the fact that the nation, which then so unani- 
mously rose to shake oflf the impost, has since been obliged 
to put it on at that very rate ; and that the successors of 
the very men who then so loudly condemned it, have been 
under the necessity, though 30 per cent has since been 
added to the number, and 100 per cent to the wealth of 
the country for twenty years, to propose its adoption. 
And that Lord Castlereagh nowise exaggerated the vital 
importance of the vote then taken upon the future financial 
prospects of the country and the upholding of the sinking 
fund, is not less demonstrated by the fact that^ under the 
new financial system then introduced, scarce any progress 
has been made during nearly half a century of almost 
unbroken peace in the reduction of the public debt; while, 
under the former system, in thirty years of almost constant 
war, the amount paid oflf had been £230,000,000 ; and if 
the same system had been continued, beyond aU doubt 
the whole debt would at this moment (1861) have been 
extinguished. 

This extraordinary fact becomes the more surprising 
when it is recollected how all-powerful the moneyed and Proof which 
commercial interests have been rendered in the House eve^hm 
of Commons by the operation of the Reform Bill, andjf^^**of 
how dependent they both are upon the preservation of ^^p"*** 
public credit, and the progressive diminution of the public 
debt. The truth is, these interests have now become so 
strong that they are altogether paramount in the Lower 
House, and render any system of government impossible 
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CHAP, which is not directed by their wishes, and subservient to 
^^- their present interests. Accordingly, they have repealed 
1816. £40,000,000 a-year of indirect taxes to cheapen commo- 
dities and encourage commerce, and thereby destroyed the 
sinking fund, and rendered the debt immortal ; while, at 
the same time, they hare imposed a grinding direct tax on 
incomes which the mercantile class can easily evade, but 
the landed find it impossible to escape. But while all 
must see and lament these consequences, and admire the 
sagacity with which Lord Castlereagh foresaw, and the 
courage with which he stated them, yet it is more than 
doubtful whether he did right, at that particular time, in 
contending for the retention of any part of the property- 
tax. That burden was so grinding and oppressive, especially 
descending, as it then did, to incomes of £50 a-year, that it 
could be borne only under a sense of public danger as instant 
and menacing as that which leads persons threatened with 
shipwreck to consent to their goods being thrown overboard 
to lighten the vessel, and s^ve their lives. To expect that 
they would submit to it when the danger was past, and 
suffering from other causes all but universal, was impos- 
sible, and the attempt, as Parliament then was constituted, 
hopeless. It is the strongest proof how much the influence 
of the moneyed classes in the Legislature has since been in- 
creased by the Reform Bill, that the impost is now submit- 
ted to under the pressure of no such necessity, but when 
it is merely an exchange for indirect taxes to a much larger 
amount repealed. When Mr Wilberforce said that the 
real question at issue in the debate on the income-tax 
was, whether the people of England should be sacrificed 
to the money-market, the cheers became so loud that the 
remainder of his speech was inaudible. Probably, if they 
ventured to give vent to their wishes, the shouts would 
now be as loud if the question was put whether the 
moneyed interest should be sacrificed to that of the people 
of England. 

Contrary to general expectation, the Ministry did not 
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resign on this defeat ; and still more surprise was excited chap. 
bj their next measure, which was the proposal to repeal ^^- 
the war malt-tax, which was cordially agreed to. As this 18I6. 
tax produced above two millions a- year, its voluntary j^p^\j\,f 
surrender by the Government excited not a little surprise, J|2J["^^" 
and called forth some animadversion. It was generally 
supposed, and probably not without reason, that it was a 
measure of expedience intended to conciliate the country 
gentlemen after the rude shock which Government had 
sustained by the repeal of the property-tax. Though this 
reason, however, in all probability, had some weight, yet 
it was not by any means the only one which pressed 
upon the Government in proposing this reduction. The 
agricultural interest was in such a state of depression, from 
the extraordinary fall which had taken place in the price 
of every species of farm-produce, that some special relief 
applicable to them had become indispensable, and the 
result proved that the remedy proposed was both judicious ^ Pmi. Deb. 
and by no means beyond what the necessities of the case 9™"' 
required.^ 

A measure of far more general importance, and calcu- 
lated to afford infinitely greater general relief, was soon continu- 
after brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on BanV Re- 
the 8th of April He proposed to continue the restriction ^r tw?^*^ 
on cash payments by the Bank for two years longer. Uey^'^^on. 
stated that in consequence of the war occasioned by the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, so far from gold returning 
into the country, as had been hoped would be the case on 
the restoration of peace, no less than £21,000,000 had 
been sent out of the country in the last year. The mea- 
sure, though strongly opposed by Mr Ponsonby, Lord 
Folkestone, and the Whigs, excited very little attention, 
so Uttle was the vital importance of the subject understood 
at that period in the country. It was ultimately passed 
by a large majority. On leave being moved to bring in 
the bill. Lord Castlereagh observed, " The gold currency 
of the country, at the time when we had a mixed circula- 

VOL. III. B 
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CHAP, tion, was stated by Lord Liverpool, at the period of passing 
^^' the restriction, to amount to thirty-two millions. If we 
1816. required thirty -two millions then, a much larger gold cur- 
rency is required now, when the wealth and industry of 
the country have so much increased. It would need a 
considerable time to accumulate such a treasure; and, 
though the exchanges are now favourable to us, this would 
not continue if the bank restriction were taken oflF, and 
public credit with individual enterprise in consequence 
shaken.'^ There is probably no practical man acquainted 
with commercial transactions, and not under the influence 
of an adverse interest, who will hesitate in admitting that 
the principle here announced by Lord Castlereagh — ^viz., 
that the currency of the country must be augmented in 
proportion to the increase in its population and industry 
— is the true one on the subject. It sounds strange, how- 
ever, in the ears of a generation which, for above a quarter 
of a century, has been taught to believe that the currency 
should be contracted, instead of being expanded, with 
the increase in the number and transactions of the people ; 
and that, seeing a safe and equable circulation is indispen- 
sable to the health of a commercial community, the wisest 
course is to have it founded mainly on the retention of 
xSiiuass'S^^^ — *1^^ ^^U thing which, in an artificial state of society, 
«^v.*^5- ^* ^ utterly impossible for any length of time to retain, 
407. or draw back when gone, but by the most acute and wide- 
spread public suffering.^ 
jg^ The general passion for a great reduction of the public 

i-o^JCm^o- expenditure, and especially the army, on the return of 
servations pcace, which has so often amounted to a perfect mania^ 
^ucti^^and involved the country on the first breaking out of hos- 
tilities in the most serious disasters, appeared in a striking 
manner in this session of Parliament. The army estimates 
in particular were the object of attack, and in an especial 
manner the stafi^, of all departments the most essential to 
a successful prosecution of hostilities on the first breaking 
out of a war. A great reduction was made in the esti- 
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mates as originally brought forward, aud a still larger chap. 
when the repeal of the income-tax rendered a yet further ^^" 
reduction indispensable. On the last occasion Lord isi^- 
Castlereagh observed, " Nothing has so much changed the 
character and discipline of our military force since 1 792 
as the oflfice of commander-in-chief and the staff at head- 
quarters, now the object of such general obloquy. Before 
that time, a British army assembled under the same geur 
eral had no more uniformity of movements, of discipline, 
and appearance, in its different regiments, than one com- 
posed of the troops of different nations. Let any one 
contrast this with its present state — the facility with which 
it could perform all its operations in concert, the perfect 
uniformity of tactics that it possessed; and he would 
acknowledge how much had been done, and how necessary 
it was to continue an establishment on which the preser- 
vation of this state of things depended. Without a full 
and efficient staff, an army, however well disciplined and 
adapted for garrison or merely regimental duties, would 
be totally unfit for operations in the field ; and so it would 
be found, if ever called on to act against a powerful 
enemy in such a mutilated staie.* The gentlemen oppo- 
site, I am sure, would not wish to see a body of officers 
abolished who have done such things for the public ser- 
vice, even setting aside the high character at its head, to 
whom the nation and the army are under so many obli- 
gations. 

" As to the difference, said to be so alarming, between ^^ 
the estimates for this year and those of 1792 and 1802, concluded. 
it must be recollected how much the nation has grown, 
and how widely its arms have extended, since even the . 
last of those periods. No one thinks that the measure 
which suits a youth just emerging from adolescence will 
answer for a full-grown man. It is the same, and even 
more so, with a nation, and especially Great Britain ; for 

* How completely to the letter was this yerified on the breaking out of the 
Crimean war ! 
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CHAP, by its extension into various and remote quarters of the 
^^- globe, it has been brought in contact with new and fierce 



1816. nations, whose hostility, if not duly guarded against, might 
inyolve us in serious dangers. We have now nearly thirty 
colonies ; and taking the expenses of the staflf at £1 00,000, 
there would only be a little more than £3000 for each. 
Can this be said to be an extravagant establishment for 
an army of 130,000 men, scattered over thirty diflFerent 
establishments ? The army proposed to be kept up at 
home is only 28,000 men, including the reliefs; and is 
this too much for a country in close proximity to nations 
having ten times that amount 1 England had never been 
accustomed to keep up a large standing army in time of 
peace, and the Government have no intention of now doing 
so. But they do think it important to keep up a suffi- 
cient force in our colonial possessions to repel any sudden 
attack, to which they are the more exposed, owing to 
their distance from the mother country. It has been said 
that that which made England a great and energetic na- 
tion is the principle heretofore acted upon, of maintaining 
a very low peace establishment, wliile the corresponding 
establishments on the Continent are uniformly high. I do 
not agree in this view of the subject. On the contrary, I 
believe much of our financial embarrassment has been 
caused by our former low peace establishments, and that 
it is to that circumstance that the failure of many of our 
military operations may with certainty be traced. The 
evils of a low peace establishment had been severely felt 
at the commencement of the late war. It would have 
* P^^ ^ been well for this country had a difierent principle been 
999,1208.' acted upon in the peace which preceded it, and which 
was now recommended by the gentlemen opposite."^* 

On the great and all-important subject of agricultural 
distress. Lord Castlereagh said, in answer to a most able 

* The two or three last sentences are Lord Palmerston's, then Secretary at 
War, who thus summed up Lord Castlereagh's alignments on previous occasions 
during the session. 
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speech of Mr Brougham's, " The honourable gentleman chap. 
(Mr Brougham) has so far argued the case fairly and ^^• 



temperately, that he has admitted that the restrictions on isie. 
payments in cash by the Bank, which enters so deeply Lordcistie- 
into this question, has a tendency, if properly regulated, ^^^^^ 
to produce great prosperity. There* is one practical view Jgj^"*™' 
of this question which should neyer be forgotten, and that 
18, that whatever minor inconvenience the suspension of 
cash payments may have produced, it has enabled the 
country to do all that it has done during the' war, and 
brought it triumphantly through the various difficulties 
with which it waa threatened. No man can deny that but 
for it the country must have sunk under the weight of 
the power opposed to it, and that it never could have 
made the efforts which it actually did during the course 
of the contest had it not possessed a circulating medium 
of such a nature that it was not exposed to the danger to 
which every metallic cui^ency is necessarily exposed^ 
that of being drawn away to foreign states at ike very 
time when its support is most required. That such a 
circulation may sometimes lead to overtrading, I do not 
deny ; but what is that inconvenience compared to those 
which it eschews ? No man at all acquainted with the 
history of the country during the last fifteen years can 
deny that it is by the suspension of cash payments that 
the country has been saved. 

" The immediate cause of the distresses of the last two 

22, 

years may be traced to the simple fact, that during the ConUnned. 
last two years, and particularly during the last year, the 
great and necessary articles of human consumption futve 
depreciated in value to the extent of at least a half. 
This great fall aflFected the class whose labour contributed 
so large a proportion to the general wealth of the com- 
munity, and of course its effects have been proportionally 
great. This depreciation commenced in 1813, when the 
harvest was unusually abundant ; and the opening of the 
Baltic ports, and those of the north of Germany, in con- 
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CHAP, sequence of the victories of the Allies, in addition, occa- 
^^' sioned a great and immediate fall in the price of grain of 



1816. every sort. This went to such a length as occasioned the 
most severe distress among the agricultural interest, whose 
contracts and undertakings had been based on a widely 
diflferent scale, for the fall was from 120s. to 56s. ! The 
greatest evil arising from so extraordinary and unprece- 
dented a fall was the antagonism which it induced among 
classes, each trying to throw the loss oflF itself upon some 
other class. The honourable member for Essex (Mr 
Western) had stated that this prodigious fall was mainly 
owing to this, that under cover of the exclusion of foreign 
grain, produced by the war and the Continental blockade, 
the agriculture of the country had made such a start, that 
we were not Tnerely self-supporting, but producing a re- 
dundance of grainy and that was the main cause of the 
low prices. If true at all, however, this was only true of 
a particular year, and arose from a combination of causes 
not likely to recur, and it would speedily be remedied by 
a diminution in the quantity of com sown. There seems no 
reason to suppose that, if the supply of foreign com were 
practically shut out from the country, the price of wheat 
would fall permanently below 80s. ; and although, even 
at that price, great distress would be experienced among 
those who had adventured their capital on the idea of 
prices remaining as high as 120s., yet it did by no means 
follow from that, that upon the whole, wheat could not 
be grown in the country at a profit at the price of 80s. 
^ " Coincident with the great alteration in the price of 

Continued, com has bceu an alteration even more important in the 
currency of the country. That must be steadily kept in 
view in all arguments relative to the price of agricultural 
produce. A large part of the circulating medium has 
been withdrawn and disappeared, and with it, what was 
far more serious, has vanished the confidence with which 
bankers had made advances to the public. In dread of 
the restoration of cash payments within six months after 
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the conclusion of a general peace, they have shortened chap. 
their credits, and withheld those advances by which the ^^' 
industry of the country has so long been supported. But isie. 
there seems no reason to suppose that this diminution of 
the circulating medium is to be of a permanent nature. 
It is of our own creating, and it admits of remedy by our- 
selves. There is no reason to suppose it is beyond the 
reach of remedy. The return of peace, and the postpon- 
ing the period of cash payments, will lead to the return 
to old measures — to the return of those common principles 
on which the circulation of every country ought to be re- 
gulated. All the banks in the country, from the great 
national bank to the smallest private bank that exists 
must feel that the period is rapidly approaching when the 
nation must again possess a larger circulating medium. 
It would be a most dangerous experiment to throw open 
the coffers of the Bank of England until the commerce of 
the country had brought back a quantity of the precious 
metals in aid of their operations. Unless due caution was 
adopted on this subject, a shock or convulsion would be 
occasioned far more dangerous than any evil that could 
possibly arise from the substitution of a currency of an- 
other description. One word as to the Sinking Fund, 
already alluded to by the honourable mover, and which is 
more or less mixed up with all questions of the currency 
and agricultural distress. It has been proposed to take 
whatever sum may be required for the public service from 
that fund. I do not say that application is not to be made 
to it under any circumstances ; but I trust Parliament 
will never consent to take from that ftind unless they are 
satisfied that its amount, as compared with the debt, is 
suflBcient to sustain the credit of the country, and enable 
it to make those exertions which hereafter may become 
necessary. The Sinking Fund has saved the country; 
and I trust Parliament will never approach it without a * p«p1. Deb. 
lively recollection of the benefits it had dispensed.^ Let ii:^!,** 
the magnitude of the debt be considered, and reflect on 
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CHAP, the little progi-ess which a sinking fund, now reduced to 
^^- six millions, can make on a debt of seven hundred and 
.1816. fifty millions.'' 
^ The conclusion of a general peace and the termination 

Lord cwtie- of the CongTCSs of Vienna necessarily deprive the foreign 
cuiar recom- correspondence of Lord Castlereagh of much of the in- 
pwrni"^ * terest which belongs to it at the time when the fate of 
§be mb*J-* nations was foreshadowed in his sentences. But still there 
Dw. 28, ^^^® several momentous foreign questions which remained 
1815. to be adjusted, and which called forth letters on his part, 
which are of value as indicating what in his view should be 
the foreign policy in pacification of Great Britain. And 
it will be found that from the very first, from the earliest 
enunciation of his views on foreign affairs, after the still- 
ing of the waves of the revolutionary tempest, his voice 
was for peace, and a cautious abstinence from whatever 
might tend to its interruption. In a circular to aU the 
foreign missions in the close of 1815, this policy was 
equally clearly and emphatically announced.* Nor was 

* ** I perceive in more than one quarter a tendency to alarm as to the designs 
of particViIar Powers, but especially of Russia, for which I have no reason to 
suppose there is the smallest foundation, but of the prudence of which I should 
equally doubt, were I apprehensive (which I am not) that the Emperor of 
Russia, after making such stupendous sacrifices for a peace which, in its pro- 
visions, has met his cordial concurrence, was stupid enough to meditate new 
convulsions to pull his own work to pieces. His language, his engagements, 
and his proceediDgs, as far as they are known to me, are in direct opposition 
to such a conclusion ; and it must be my duty to discourage a line of conduct 
which, although unauthorised, may produce distrust and alienation between 
two Courts, whose counsels being in unison is perhaps more essential than 
any other circumstance that can be stated to the preservation of that state of 
ralations in Europe which is best calculated to preclude any serious interrup- 
tion of peace. 

" When I thus express myself with respect to the views of Russia, or indeed 
of any Court, I must be understood as not indulging that species of blind con- 
fidence which does not belong to the politics of any foreign State. But I wish 
to guard our missions abroad agaiust the danger of accelerating, if not produc- 
ing, a confiict for infiuence between the two Statea The existing state of 
European relations may possibly not endure beyond the danger which origi- 
nally gave them birth, and which has recently confirmed them. But it is our 
duty, as well as' interest, to retard, if we cannot avert, the return of a more 
contentious order of things ; and our insular situation places us sufficiently 
out of the reach of danger to admit of our pursuing a more generous and con- 
fiding policy. 

* In the present state of Europe, it is the province of Great Britain to turn the 
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this declaration either premature or uncalled-for ; on the chap. 
contrary, there was considerable danger that an ember ^^- 
left, almost from necessity, in the heart of Germany, at Wie- 
the Congress of Vienna, might again involve Europe in 
conflagration. The cause of this was that there were 
disputed claims which Bavaria had against Baden, which, 

confidence »he h€u inspired to the account of peace by exercising a conciliatory in-' 
fluence between the Powers, rather than put herself at the head of any com- \ 
binations of Coorta to keep others in check. The necessity for such a system I 
of connection may recur, but this necessity should be no longer problematical \ 
when it is acted upon. The immediate object to be kept in view is to inspire \ 
the States of Europe as long as we can with a sense of the dangers which they \ 
have surmounted by their union, of the hazards they will incur by a relaxation 
of Tigilance, to muke them feel that the §xistifig_concert_ is their only perfect 
security a^inst the.xeyi)luti&2JiaiXJ9B9bors more or less existing ixL^irery State 
Ol.J'.^^^SUi^ c^^ ^^^^ their true wisdom is to keep down the petty contentions 
of ordinary times, and to stand together in support of the established principles j 
of social order. --^ — ^ 

" I have every reason to hope that the advantage of this course of policy is 
justly appreciated by the Allied Cabinets. The negotiations at P^s were ter- 
minated with the utmost cordiality — whatever differences of opinion had existed 
either at Vienna or in the early stage of our discussions at Paris, had ceased to 
disturb the general harmony ; and there appeared a general satisfaction in the 
results of our labours. I should say that the relations between Austria and 
Russia had become much more amicable ; those of Russia with Prussia perhaps 
proportionably less intimate ; but this I attribute not to any essential relaxation 
of friendly feeling, but to the manner in which the Prussian counsels were 
conducted at Paris, being less congenial to the Emperor of Russia's feelings 
than the more moderate tone of the Austrian Cabinet. All, however, appeared 
to separate deeply impressed with the value of their common connection to 
themselves and to the world, and I trust nothing may arise to shake this 
impression. 

" With respect to the particular Court to which you are accredited (Berlin), 
every consideration of common interest must make me partial to the conser- 
vation of its preponderance as a great Power, inasmuch as Prussia must be 
the haeis of every system in the north of Europe to preserve Holland as an inde- 
pendent State and to keep France in check. But with all that partiality and a 
grateful admiration of the conduct of that nation and its armies in the war, 
I fairly own that I look with considerable anxiety to the tendency of their 
politics. There certainly at this moment seems a great fermentation in all 
orders of the State ; very free notions of government, if not principles actually 
revolutionaiy, are prevalent ; and the army is by no means subordinate to the 
civil authorities. It is impossible to say where these impulses may stop when 
they find a representative system in which they may develop themselves." — 
Lord Castlerkagh'b Circular to the Foreign Missions, December 28, 1815; f 
CastUreagh Correspondence, xi. 104-106. -' 

The following letter of Lord Cathcart proves these apprehensions to have 
been not altogether without foundation : — " I continue to believe the Emperor 
to be perfectly sincere in all the professions he has made of a pacific disposition, 
and that he is firm in his intention to co-operate fairly and fully with his allies 
in the execution of all his engagements ; and I do not at present see any reason 
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CHAP, as a matter of detail, and likely to lead to a tedious 
^^' negotiation, had been remitted to the great Powers for 
1816. adjustment. It was this which threatened to produce 
the discord. Russia supported the claims of the Grand- 
duke of Baden, with whom the Czar was connected by 
marriage. Great Britain and Austria favoured the claims 
of Bavaria. The matter went such a length, that Lord 
Castlereagh instructed his minister at Munich to support 
the Austrian negotiation by every means short of war." * 

to apprehend a change of system. Incidents may occur to create alarm, and I 
think it may be useful to state some observations upon what appears to be the 
present disposition of the Emperors mind. His Imperial Mjgesty is certainly 
fully aware of the power which the extent of his military preparations places 
in his hand. He is fond of his army, and proud of it. He considers it as 
brought to its present perfection by its own exertions. He would have plea- 
sure in the task of adding to it, and cotuequeiUly it tetKicious of it, and averse 
to set about that reduction and consequent diminution of expense, which his 
discernment and good sense demonstrate to be absolutely necessaiy for the 
interest of his empire. He is equally sensible of the important place which 
Kussia now holds in the counsels of Europe. He is surrounded by people of 
all sorts who continually paint this power and these advantages in the most 
flattering colours, and excite him to show it by partial interferences. He has 
not, as lar as I know, any minister who would venture to persist in opposing 
cool reflections to his declared will ; and I do not know any to whom he would 
allow opportunities of giving such opposition. It is generally observed that his 
Imperial Majesty has acquired within these last years much more confidence in 
himself and that he is much more inclined to act from his own judgment*' — 
Lord Cathcabt to Lord Castlebeaoh, St Petersburg , July 1 (18), 1816 ; OatUe- 
recLgh Correspondence, xL 268. 

* '' I shall again instruct Mr Lamb to support the Austrian negotiation at 
Munich by every means short of the meaeure of toar. To such a proceeding 
the British Government cannot be a party, because in their judgment Bavaria 
was left by the treaty of Ried a free agent to accept or refuse the proposed 
exchange. It is my opinion that the Bavarian negotiation has been discredit- 
ably conducted ; and that^ were she even to succeed in defeating the exchange, 
contrary to the wishes of the great Powers of Europe, she would have acted upon 
the whole unwisely in keeping alive a point of controversy with her natural 
ally. ... I certainly should regret that it had been found necessary to 
complicate this question by imposing sacrifices upon a third Power, and should 
be extremely desirous that the arrangement could be managed upon the principle 
of exchange between Austria and Bavaria ; but I consider that, according to 
the state of the treaties existing with the respective Powers, it is more com- 
petent in good faith for tbe Allies to impose some sacrifice of territory upon 
Badeo, with a view to secure the free consent of Bavaria, than it is to force the 
latter to submit to what the mediating Powers may deem a fair equivalent. 
I think, however, after the part Baden has taken with the Allies, that the 
demand on her for cessions ought to be framed upon a very moderate scale." — 
Lord Castlereagh to Lord (Sir Charles) Stewart, January 29, 1816; 
Castlereagh Correspondence, xi. 168, 164. 
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The negotiation was protracted for a considerable time, chap. 
chiefly in consequence of a want of temper on the part ^^- 
of those bj whom it was originally conducted. Sir I8I6. 
Charles (now Lord) Stewart, the English ambassador at 
Vienna, made the greatest efibrts to conduct things to an 
amicable issue, which he easily saw could be eflfected Jj^-^^p*^ 
only by forcing a small sacrifice on Baden.* By hisjpi^'^ , 

!• J ^ 1.1 . . 1 . Stewart Mid 

combmed temper and judgment m carrying out the m- cuuicMiy, 
structions of Lord Castlereagh, this delicate affair was at ms; cwt. 
length brought to a termination, and the exchange effected ^3. "'^^' 
on fair and equitable terms.^ 

Another point which required still more address to 
manage, as it involved the vexed question of Austrian or Difficulty 
Prussian supremacy in Northern Germany, was that regard- JSJ^f of 
ing the garrison of the great frontier fortress of Mayence. ^jL^dw 
It had been settled at the Congress of Vienna that its gar- J^J^JJj 
risen, which was to consist of 13,000 men, should be com- Uewagh 
posed of troops of the German Confederation ; but the stew^t. 
delicate question — In what proportions was it to be 
apportioned between the troops of the rival Powers of 
the North and South ? — was left undecided. Both the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin and their respective armies 
attached great weight to the decision of this question, 
which was not the less interesting on either side that, 
like precedence at Court, it involved a point of honour 
or superiority in rank rather than a matter of real im- 
portance. Austria first proposed that the garrison should 
consist of the troops of Austria, Prussia, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and that the governor should be Austrian, and 

* " The only practicable mode of settling the question is for Baden to make 
a sacrifice with a view to secure the free consent of Bavaria ; this to be limited 
to a district) and embracing the desirable object of approximation. To this 
there is surely less objection than for Austria or Bavaria to recede. Nothing 
but force could e£fect the Utter alternative. If the four Allied Courts can press 
measures upon Bavaria a fortiori^ they may ui^e certain cessions from Baden. 
What Power has not made sacrifices for the general peace we now enjoy 1 And 
I am strongly of opinion those miserable princes of the old Confederation of 
the Rhine require a little discipline, and it will do them much good to be 
kept in order by their superiors." — Lord Stbwart to Lord Clanoartt, 
Milan, PAruary 16, 1816; CagtUrtiMgh Oorrnpandenee, zi. 186, 
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CHAP, the commandant Prussian, the number of troops of the 
^^' two Powers the same, and those of Darmstadt chosen by 



1816. common consent. This proposal, as involving the prece- 
dence of Austria in the matter of the governor, was re- 
jected by the Cabinet of Berlin, who proposed, as a 
modification, that the Prussian commandant should enjoy 
the same rank and power as the Austrian governor ; and 
that as Austria agreed to cede Landau to Bavaria, to 
be kept up as a frontier fortress of the Confederacy, she 
should reserve the right to send an equal number of 
troops with Bavaria to compose its garrison. There was 
great difficulty in getting this delicate point adjusted, but 
at length it was settled by the Austrian Cabinet agreeing 
that the Prussian commandant should have the same 
rank and power as the Austrian governor. Another 
point of difficulty occurred in regard to a suitable provi- 
sion for Prince Eugene, whose honourable and straight- 
forward conduct at the close of the war entitled his 
claims to a favourable reception from the Allied Powers. 
Lord Castlereagh concurred with the other diplomatists 
in thinking that the provisions in the treaty of Pontaine- 
bleau in favour of the Napoleon family had been annul- 
led by Napoleon's breach of that treaty and retura to 
,^ France; but still he advocated the claims of Prince 

^ Lord Ste- .p. • i i • i 

wart to Lord Eugene, not to an independent sovereignty, but to an 
Feh!i6f' Stablissement convenahley consisting of an income of 
Pro^rSli ^35,000 or £40,000 a-year, derived from the estates con- 
fricht "ibid. fi™ed to him in Italy, and £200,000, to be provided by 
1^3. the Allied Powers, to buy a residence near Munich, where 
he was desirous of settling.^ * 

* ** With respect to Prince Eugene's claims, I send you my correspondence 
with Mr ^ Court. I agree with you that the stipulation to Prince Eugene is un 
itablineiMnt convenable, and not a sovereignty. I object to any territorial 
concession in Italy ; but I think the character of the Alliance is interested in 
something being done for him. Perhaps it is too much to throw the whole on 
Naples. My motive is that he should have a round sum, suppose £200,000, to 
provide a suitable residence for him near Munich, which, together with his 
estates in Italy, restored to him by the Emperor, and valued at £35,000 or 
£40,000 a-year, would make him un iris grand $eigneur. Half of this sum 
might be charged on Naples, as having spent little on the war ; the other half 
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A point of much more general importance in foreign chap. 
policy was early in the session of 1816 brought under the ^^' 
notice of Parliament by Mr Brougham, who moved for a i8i«- 
copy of the treaty concluded at Paris on 25th September Mr Bro'ug- 
1815, entitled "The Holy Alliance.'' This celebrated Jj^)^J»^- 
treaty he stigmatised as nothing but a convention for theP^|j«^ 
purpose of enslaving mankind, veiled under the cloak of ©f the Hoiy 
a zeal for the interests of the Christian religion and uni- 
versal philanthropy. This treaty, which emanated from 
the warm heart and inexperienced zeal of the Emperor 
Alexander, was nothing but an adoption by the despotic 
sovereigns of Europe of those principles for the preserva- 
tion of general peace and the adjustment of all differences 
between independent States by pacific means without an 
appeal to the sword, which afterwards, in the hands of 
Mr Cobden and Mr Bright, obtained such general con- 
currence in the British nation, and, by forcing Govern- 
ment to starve down our establishments by sea and land 
for a quarter of a century, left us no protection against 
foreign aggression but the memory of former greatness.* 



on the other Powers, in the latio of the French oontributiona. The charge J 

woold scarcely be felt ; and as the treaty of Fontainebleau, whether wise or V 

unwise, was made with a view to a supposed general interest, it seems not un- \ 

reasonable out of a general fund to rid Naples of this encumbrance, which the v ^' 

negotiations at Vienna threw upon her, but against which the Austrian treaty V* 

of guarantee has furnished her with a tolerable defence. " — Lord Cabtlebeagh \ 

to Lord Clanoartt, January 81, 1816 ; CattUreagh Corretpondence, xl 1 64, 1 65. -y^ 

• " Their M^stiM^theJlBaperoi: of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the'vA^ 
Emperor of Russia, solemnly declare that the present act has no other object | 
than io pwblishj in the face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both in 
the administration of their respective states and in their political relations 
with every other Qoveniment, to take for their sole guide the preiieptajufjhe 
Christian religio n — n amely, the preceplsof Justice, Christian chadty,Haadpeace^. 
wEicb, far from being applicable only to private concerns, must hava an imme- 
diate influence on the counsels of princes and guide aU their steps, as being 
the only means of consolidating human constitutions, and remedying their im- 
perfections. In consequence^ their Mjijesties have agreed on the following 
articles : — 

T7 Cbuformity to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which command all 
men to regard each fither as br vlhi e n. - The three contracting monHrchS ^11 
remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity ; and con- 
sidering each other as feliow-oountiymen, they will on all occasions, and in- 
alt plsces^ lend* each other aid and assistance ; and regarding themselves to- 
waydalbCtf s ubj e cts and srmies as fktbers of fiomilies, they will lead them in 
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CHAP. Nov, however, when the same principles were promul- 
^^- gated by the despotic monarchs, they were stigmatised 



1816. as a dangerous conspiracy against the liberties of man- 
kind. Such as it was, however, Great Britain was no 
party to this treaty, which was signed only by the sove- 
reigns of Austria^ Prussia, and Russia^ who did it in 
person. Lord Castlereagh, while concurring in the object 
of the treaty, which was to avert the dire alternative of 
war in cases of national disputes, was too experienced in 
human affairs to believe such a mode of adjustment of 
national differences practicable in serious cases, and too 
well aware of the duties and responsibility of a constitu- 
tional sovereign to become involved in a treaty of this sort 
with Powers over whom we could have no control, and 
which might in future times be perverted to purposes 
widely different from those contemplated by its original 
authors. He contented himself, therefore, with simply 
observing that it was contrary to Parliamentary usage to 
I PwL Deb. produce a treaty to which Great Britain was not a party,^ 
ran. 869, gjj^ ^YisA while he admired the principles on which the 

the same spirit of fraternity with which they are animated to protect religion, 
peace, and jostice. 

" 2. In consequence, the sole principle in force, whether between the said 
Goyemments or between their subjects, shaU be tiiat of doing each other re- 
ciprocal serrice; and of testifying, by unutterable goodwill, the mutual i[ffeo>^ 
tion 'Wiflf which they ought to be animated, and to consider themselves as aU 
members of one and the same Christian nation — ^the three Allied sovereigns 
looking on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to goyem these 
branches of the one family — ^namely, Austria, Prussia^ and Russia ; thus con- 
fessing that the Christian nation of which they and their people form a part, 
has in reality no other sovereign but Him to whom alone power really be- 
longs, because in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, science, and 
infinite wisdom — that is to say, Qod, our Divine Saviour, the Word of the 
Most High, the Word of Life. Their Majesties consequently recommend to 
their people, with the most tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying 
that peace which arises from a good conscience, and which alone is durable, 
to strengthen themselves every day more and more in the principles and exer- 
cises of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught to mankind. 

" 8. AU the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the sacred principles 
which have dic t ated t he present act, and shall acknowledge how important it is 
for the happiness of nations, too long agitated, that those truths should hence- 
forth exercise over the destinies of mankind all the influence which belongs to 
them, will be received with equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance. 
—Francis, Freokbiok Wiluam, Albzandeb. ParU, September 25, 1815.*' 
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treaty was founded, he must oppose its production, as chap. 
involving the affairs of foreign nations with which this ^^' 
country had no concern.* In this view the House con- i^ie. 
curred, and the motion was negatived by a majority of 
104 to 30. 

Another subject, interesting as forming part of the 
biography of two such men as Napoleon and Lord Castle- Lordcwtie- 
reagh, was brought before Parliament in the same session, ^^t for 
This was a bill for the purpose of effectually detaining the tion'^of^Na. 
ex-Emperor in St Helena. On this occasion Lord Castle- p******^ 
reagh said : '' Doubts have been entertained as to whether 
the detention of Napoleon Buonaparte in St Helena was 
justifiable by the law of nations ; and although I do not 
share in these doubts, the bill proposed has been deemed 
necessary to remove those doubts. As to the justice and 
policy of detaining Napoleon Buonaparte in custody, no 
doubt can exist ; and as to the legality of the proceeding 
with reference to the law of nations^ as little hesitation 

* Lord Castlereagh said on this occafiion, " The treaty in question is signed 
by the sovereigns themselyes, instead of their ministers ; and though the forms 
of this country do not admit of such a procedure, it is by no means an un- 
common transaction on the Continent The honourable member seems to 
think that the treaty in question had some reference to other projects, and 
that it was to be considered as the forerunner of some tmdefined crusade 
against some nation or other not a party to it. I can assure him that my 
persuasion of the understanding between the Powers who signed that treaty is 
yery different, and that no such intention existed in the breast of any of these 
sovereigns. It would not be too much to infer such a conclusion from the 
character and actions of the sovereigns themselves. Whether the instrument 
was necessary or not is another question ; but I must say, that if the spirit 
which it breathes was really that which animated the EUnperor of Russia — 
and I have not a doubt on the subject — ^there is nothing upon which I more 
sincerely congratulate Europe and the world. If the Emperor of Russia de- 
sires to found his glory upon such a basis, posterity will do justice to the 
noble determination. Having already done so much for numkind by his arms, 
to what better purpose can he apply his great influence in the counsels of the 
sovereigns of Europe than by securing for it a long and beneficial -peaoe f It 
is the only glory now left him to acquire after the great personal fame with 
which he is already environed. I oppose production of the document itself 
upon no other ground but this, that Great Britain is not a party to it, and 
that it is contrary to Parliamentary usage to call for production of treaties to 
which this country has not acceded. But I must say that I never recollect a 
more uncalled-for motion made in this House, or one more dangerous, if the 
Confederacy, so essential to the peace of the world, could be shaken by such an 
attempt.**— PaW»ame9i<ary Debates, xxxiL 861, 362. 
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CHAP, need be felt. As a sovereign prince, we were justified in 
^^' detaining him in consequence of his breach of treaty and 
1816. incapacity to offer any guarantee for the performance of 
any other treaty. We had this additional ground to 
warrant our proceedings, that he was a prisoner of war, 
who, as a native of Corsica, was a subject of France, which 
Power had declined to claim his restoration. Therefore, 
independent of his general character, this country was 
justified in detaining him in custody according to the law 
of nations. When his return from Elba, and overthrow 
of the Government of France, are, in addition to this, 
taken into consideration, no doubt can exist on the sub- 
ject ; for by so doing he broke a solemn treaty, and, being 
unable to offer any guarantee he would not do so again, 
his removal to a distance became justifiable on the impe- 
rious law of necessity. With regard to the treatment of 
Buonaparte, it was proposed to extend to him every in- 
dulgence that was consistent with his safe custody, and 
that he should experience the most liberal treatment as a 
prisoner of war." In these sentiments Mr Brougham 
concurred, observing, " Whether we consider Buonaparte 
as a prisoner of war not claimed by his own Government, 
or in any other light, we had, under the circumstances 
which had occurred, an unquestionable right to detain him, 
even by the law of nations, independent of any Act of 
Parliament. I cannot conceive any difficulty on this 
1 p 1 Deb ®^^J®^*» coupled with all possible lenity, and the prospect 
xxxiii.* 214.' of return at a period, however remote, when it may seem 
safe to allow it.'' The bill passed without opposition.^ 
But in the next session of Parliament Lord Castlereagh 
Extreme was Called to duties more momentous than any, with refer- 
the'I^tor ®iic^ to internal affairs, in which he had hitherto been 
181617. engaged, and from which has arisen nearly all the obloquy 
with which, from that time forward, the Liberal party, till 
very lately, have never ceased to load his memory. To 
understand how this came about, it must be premised 
that the extreme wetness of the summer and autumn of 
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1816 produced so great a deficiency in the harrest, that chap. 
wheat, which, as ab-eady noticed, had been in the spring ^^• 



of that year so low as 57s., reached before the middle of i8i7. 
1817 no less than 116s. the quarter. The har\'e8t of 
1817, though not so bad as that of 1816, was still much 
below an average, in consequence of which high prices 
continued through the whole year. So extraordinary a 
change in prices would under any circumstances, even the 
most farourable, have been attended by great distress 
among the working classes ; but at this time it was accom- 
panied by another circumstance of fearful importance, 
which, at the very time when provisions were so dear, 
halved the means the classes in the urban districts had 
of paying for them. The general suflfering of the working 
classes, especially in towns, was strikingly evinced in the 
falling off of the imports, which in 1817 amounted only 
to £29,910,000 (official value), while in 1810 they had 
been £37,613,000, and in 1814 £32,620,000. The 
deficiency indicated painfully the straitened means of 
the working classes^ the great consumers of imported 
articles. It was remarkable that the general distress 
was not owing to any failure in the foreign markets 
for our manufactured goods. On the contrary, they were 
above an average, those of Great Britain and Ireland 
having reached in 1817 £40,011,000, and including 
colonial produce £50,404,111 (official value). The real 
cause of the universal distress was the bad harvest of 
1816, and the consequent increase in the exportation of 
gold to pay for it. The wheat imported this year (1817) 
reached the amount, then unprecedented, of 1,020,449 
quarters, while the average of the six preceding years had 
been 302,000, and in 1815 there was none at all} These i Portcr'i 
causes, coupled with the certainty that cash payments SS'^cSll 
would be resumed iff two years, produced such a panic ^ ****** 
among the bankers, that the country banker's notes in 
England, which in 1814 had been £22,700,000, sank in 
1817 to £15,894,000 ; and the commercial paper under 

VOL. Ill, c 
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GHAP. discount at the Bank of England, which in 1810 had 
^^- been £20,700,000, and in 1815 £14,970,000, feU to 



1817. £3,960,000 ! So prodigious a contraction of the cur- 
rency, coupled with the reduction of the Government ex- 
penditure to a half, occasioned a general fall in all sorts 
* Ann. R«g. of manufacturcd articles, while the price of provisions was 
5; i^Ji. doubled. No one need be told that distress, acute and 
Port^,'i39. widespread, must have resulted in the whole manufactur- 
ing population.^ 

Great part of this suffering was unavoidable, and could 
Agwavationnot havc bccu avcrtcd by any, even the wisest, measures 
e^b^the on the part of the Legislature. When the nation was 
ti^SlrSTthe suffering under the combined effects of a bad harvest, a 
^g[jj^ fearfully contracted currency, and a reduction of expendi- 
ture by the great paymaster. Government, to the extent of 
a half, great and widely extended distress, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, was unavoidable for a very 
considerable time. Unfortunately the Whig leadera and 
Radical chiefs, mistaking, or affecting to mistake, the real 
cause of the distress, by their declamations, and the ideas 
which they spread among the people, did all that human 
interposition could effect to augment it. They repre- 
sented its causes as not being, as they really were, social 
but political ; and held out as remedies for it, not remedies 
adapted to the real cause of the malady under which the 
nation was labouring, but an entire change in the institu- 
tions and government of the country. Thus they strenu- 
ously advocated an immediate return to cash payments 
by the Bank of England, when the prospect even of such 
a return at the expiration of two years was the main 
cause of the distress, and loudly called for a vast reduc- 
tion of expenditure by Government, when the great re- 
duction already made was, next to the contraction of the 
currency, the chief reason of the general suffering. Mean- 
while, as might have been expected when such were the 
remedies proposed alike by the learned and eloquent 
chiefs of the Opposition and the leaders of the distressed 
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multitude, the genei*al suflfering increased instead of abat- chap. 
ing; intinerant orators sprang up, who everywhere ha- ^^' 
rangued half-starved multitudes in the manufacturing I817. 
districts on the only remedies likely to be eflScacious, ' 
according to their views, under the circumstances. These 
were, annual parliaments, universal sufirage, vote by ballot, 
abolition of all property qualifications for members of 
Parliament, and paid representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons. These ideas were speedily embodied 
in a regular form, styled the Six Points of the Charter, by 
the Radical leaders, and thence the revolutionists acquired 
the name of Chartists, which they have ever since borne. 
The designs of the Chartists were soon matured, and 
acquired from their numbers and union a most formidable TwMonabie 
consistency. A vast conspiracy was formed, having its the SK^?- 
centre in the metropolis, but its ramifications through the *"*** 
whole manufacturing and mining districts of the north of 
England and Scotland, and having for its object the over- 
throw of the monarchy, and the establishment of a re- 
public, based on universal suffrage, in its stead. Mr 
Hunt, the avowed leader, commenced a tour through the 
northern counties, and harangued large bodies of men in 
all the chief towns, strenuously recommending the most 
violent measures, first by universal and menacing meet- 
ings and petitions, and, if they failed in intimidating the 
Government, by open insurrection. The identity of the 
language used on these occasions by the popular orators, 
and of the objects petitioned for, revealed the simultaneous 
agency of one directing body over the immense multitude 
of petitioners. Meanwhile the most alarming intelligence 
reached Government from all quarters as to the extent 
and objects of the conspiracy, and the period, not far dis- 
tant, when it was to break out simultaneously in aU the 
principal places in the north of England and Scotland. 
The 2d December, on which day a great meeting of the 
disaffected was held in Spafields, near London, was first 
fixed upon for the commencement of the insurrection, and 
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CHAP, it was only adjourned from a desire to render it more for- 

^^' midable by taking place when Parliament itself was sit- 

1817. ting. The Houses met on the 29th January, and the 

1 Ann RcK Chartists gave a foretaste of their intentions by surround- 

1817, 1, 3;' ing the carriage in which the Prince Regent was returning 

Report,Pari.from delivering the royal speech in the House of Lords, 

4u,'4S!^' and, in addition to the most contumelious expressions, 

breaking the windows by a shower of stones.^* 

In the opening speech from the throne, the Minis- 
Appoint- try, through the Prince Regent, communicated to both 
plSii^OTt- Houses the alarming intelligence that a secret and wide- 
st onThS*T spread conspiracy existed in the country, the object of 
iubject.jMM ^iiich ^as the entire overthrow of the Government. A 

itB report. 

I / long debate ensued, in which the Opposition in both 
Houses inveighed fiercely against the weight of taxation 
and prodigality of Government, which they represented as 
the sole cause of the public distress, and urged the most 
unflinching economy in all departments as the only pos- 
sible remedy for it. Committees, however, were appointed 
by both Houses to take the message into consideration, 
and collect evidence ; and they speedily examined wit- 
nesses and brought forward such a report as left not a 
shadow of a doubt in any reasonable mind that a wide- 

^ spread insurrection was in contemplation, and that if not 
checked by the most vigorous measures, a revolution 
would en8ue.t Fortified by this important document, 

* " The lower orders are evetywbere meetiDg in large bodies, and are very 
clamorous. Delegates from all quarters are moving about among them as they 
were before the late disturbances ; and they talk of a general union of the lower 
orders throughout the kingdom." — ^Mr Nadin to Lord Sidmouth, Manckater, 
Ja/MKury 8, 1817. ^'A yery widespread conspiracy and plan of insurrection 
has been formed, and which might probably have been acted upon before this 
time but for the proper precautions used to prevent it.*' — Duke of Northux- 
BKRLASD to Lord Sidxouth, Maaxh 21, 1817 ; Life of Sidmouth, iii 165, 177. 

t " The attention of the Ck>mmittee was in the first instance directed to the 
metropolis ; and the papers communicated leave no doubt in the minds of the 
Committee that a traitorous conspu'acy has been formed in the metropolis for 
the purpose of overthrowing, by means of a general insurrection, the established 
government, laws^ and constitution of this kingdom, and of effecting a gtnenU 
filwider and divmon of property, 

" In the last autumn various consultations were held by persons in the me- 
tropolis engaged in this conspiracy. Different measures of the most extensive 
and dangerous nature were resolved upon, partial preparations were made for 
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the most important parts of which are given below, the chap, 
Government brought in a bill which immediately met with ^^' 
the most violent and impassioned resistance from the ^^^^• 
whole strength of the Whig and Radical parties in both 
Houses of Parliament. The object of the bill was to arm 

their execution, and various plans were discussed for collecting a force suffi- 
cient for that purpose. Bat at a subsequent consultation another plan was 
adopted, which was, to get a great number of men together to see what force 
could be raised; and it was agreed that the best way to get them together 
would be to call a public meeting. Spafields was fixed upon as the place 
affording the greatest facilities for entering the town and attacking the most 
important points in the dty. In pursuance of this design, and in order to 
assemble in the neighbourhood of London a great number of the poorer classes 
of the community, and, in particular, of those in whose minds the pressure of 
the times might be supposed to have excited disaffection and discontent, adver- 
tisements were inserted in the newspapezs, and hand-bills were industriously 
circulated, inviting the distressed manufacturers, mariners, and others to as- 
semble at that place on the 15th November. A large body of people accord- 
ingly assembled at the time and place prescribed. The most inflammatory 
language was there held to the multitude, having a direct tendency to excite 
them to outrage and violence ; and the meeting was in fact followed by some 
acts of plunder and violence. A petition to the Prince Regent was agreed to 
at that meeting, and an adjournment to Palace Yard on the first day after the 
meeting of Parliament was proposed, but the 2d December was subsequently 
fixed on for another meeting in Spafields, and that day appears to have been 
fixed upon for the execution of their designs. 

"Various schemes were formed for this purpose. Amongst them was a 
general and forcible liberation of all persons confined in the several prisons in 
the metropolis, into some of which, in order to fEu;ilitate its execution, an ad- 
dress to the prisoners was introduced, assuring them that their liberty would 
be restored under the new government, announcing the intended attack upon 
all the prisons for that day, apprising the prisoners that arms would be ready 
for them, and exhorting them to be prepared with the national tricolor and 
cockade, and to co-operate by the most violent and sanguinary means to insure 
success. It was also proposed to set fire to various barracks, and steps were 
taken to ascertain and prepare the means of effecting this purpose. An attack 
uiwn the Tower and the Bank, and other points of importance, was, after pre- 
vious consultations, finally determined upon. Pikes and arms, to a certain 
extent, were actually provided, and leaders were named, among whom the 
points of attack were distributed. The interval between the two meetings 
was employed with the most unremitting assiduity by some of the most accom- 
plished agitators in making regular circuits through different quarters of the 
town. In these they either resorted to the established clubs or societies, or 
laboured in conversation, apparently casual, at public-houses to work up the 
minds of those with whom they conversed into such a state of ferment and 
irritation as to render them, when assembled in sufficient numbers for whatever 
ostensible purpose, the fit and ready instruments of any projects, however rash 
and desperate. In the course of these circuits, one of their chief objects ap- 
pears to have been to take every opportunity of attempting to seduce from 
their allegiance the soldiers of the different guards and at the barracks. The 
principal persons concerned in this plan actually proceeded t-o Spafields on the 
2d December, some of them with concealed arms, and with ammunition pre- 
viously prepared ; and they had also provided themselves with tricolor flags. 
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CHAP, the magistrates with extraordinary powers for the sup- 

^^' pression of tumultuous public meetings and seditious 

1817. assemblies, as well as corresponding societies, which had 

been struck at, though not, as it appeared, sufficiently 

strongly, by the 39 Geo. III. c. 37, and the 35 Geo. III. . 

and with a standard bearing the following inBcription — ' The brave soldiers 
are our brothers, treat them kindly.' They were also provided with tricolor 
cockades, evidently adopted as the signskl of revolutioD. After much inflam- 
matory language, a direct invitation was by one of those persons addressed 
to the multitude to proceed immediately to actual insurrection. And it ap- 
pears quite certain that the acts of plunder which were perpetrated for the 
purpose of procuring arms, and the other measures of open insurrection which 
fbUowed, were not accidental and unpremeditated, but had been deliberately 
preconcerted as parts of a general plan of rebellion and revolution. There ap- 
pears also strong reason to believe that the execution of these projects at that 
particular time was expected by some of the associations in distant parts of 
the country. The conspirators seem to have had the fullest confidence of suc- 
cess ; and a persuasion has subsequently been expressed among them that 
their plans could have been defeated only by casual and unexpected circum- 
stances. Even after the failure of this attempt, the same plans appear not to 
have been abandoned. 

'* Tour Ck>mmittee are deeply concerned to be compelled, in further execu- 
tion of their duty, to report their full conviction that designs of this nature 
have not been confined to the capital, but have been extended, and are extend- 
ing, to many other parts of Great Britain, particularly in some of the most 
populous and manufacturing districts. 

" At the meeting of the 2d December in Spafields, that part of the assembly 
which had not engaged in the acts of plunder and insurrection before men- 
tioned came to a resolution to adjourn the meeting till the' second Monday 
after the meeting of Parliament — namely, the 10th February ; and it appears 
by the papers referred to the Committee that meetings in various jiarts of the 
country, conformably to a plan settled by the leading persons in London at an 
early period, were intended to be held on the same day. It appears manifest 
that the persons engaged in various parts both of England and Scotland in for- 
warding the plans of revolution have constantly waited for the example of the 
metropolis. Intelligence of the event of the meeting there on the 2d Decem- 
ber was anxiously expected ; and as the first report of the beginning of the 
disturbance excited in a high degree the spirits of the disaffected, so its speedy 
suppression produced the expression of strong feelings of disappointment. 
Had it even partially succeeded, there seems reason to believe it would have 
been the signal for a more general rising in other parte of the kingdom. Since 
that time it seems to be the prevailing impression among the leading malcon- 
tents in the country that it is expedient for them to wait till the whole king- 
dom shall, according to their expression, be more completely organised, and 
more ripe for actiou. 

'< What is meant by more completely organising the country is but too evi- 
dent from the papers before the Committee. It appears clearly that the object 
is, by means of societies or clubs established or to be established in all parts of 
Great Britain under pretence of Parliamentary reform, to infect the minds of 
all classes of the community, and particularly of those whose situation most 
exposes them to such impressions, with a spirit of discontent and disaffection, 
of insubordination and contempt of all law, religion, or morality, and to hold 
out to them the plunder and division- of aU property as the main object of their 
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c. 127. The bills as amended in committee declared chap. 
these offences in aggravated cases punishable by trans- ^'^• 



portation, in conformity with the common law of Scotland 1817. 
on the subject, instead of fine and imprisonment, which 
alone had hitherto been competent by the English. A 
clause originally proposed, declaring it a capital offence 
for a meeting summoned by a magistrate to disperse and 
not doing so, was properly abandoned in committee, and 
transportation for seven years substituted in its room. A 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was also intro- Feb. 24. 
duced into the House of Lords by Lord Sidmouth, and 
the Commons by Lord Castlereagh. Both bills were 
fiercely assailed from the very first in both Houses, and 
denounced as founded on perjury, error, and timidity, 
alike uncalled for and tyrannical. On moving for their in- 
troduction. Lord Castlereagh said in the Lower House : — 
" In the whole course of my life I have never had to 
perform a more painful duty than I am now called upon Lordcutio- 
to discharge. It is peculiarly painful to find that after ^jf in 
having passed through all the dangers and pressure of "JP^Jf**^ 
war, it has become necessary, notwithstanding the return ^eb. 24. 
of peace abroad, to require the adoption of proceedings 
that might insure the continuance of tranquillity at home. 
I had fondly hoped that after the dreadful record of the 
sufferings of mankind which the French Revolution had 
afforded — after the proofs which the annals of the last 
twenty-five years had presented, that those who engaged 

efforts, and the reetoraiion of their natural rights ; and no endeayoxin are ^ 
spared to prepare them to take up arms on the first signal for acoompliehing 
their deeigns. 

" The societies under yarious names are so numerous and yaiious that it is 
difficult to obtain any general description of them. The country societies are 
principally to be found in the neighbourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, 
Nottingham, Mansfield, Derby, Chesterfield, Sheffield, Blackburn, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and its vicinity. But they extend and are spreading 
in some parts of the country to eyery >illage. In addition to all the acts of 
seduction, resort is also had to a system of intimidation, and threats are held 
out to those who refuse to join. Their combinations are artfully contrived to 
secure secrecy in their proceedings, and to give to the leading members un- 
disputed authority over the rest. Oaths of secrecy have been frequently 
administered, some of which are of the most atrocious and dreadful import*' — 
JUporiofthe Secret CommiUee, February 18, 1817; Pari i>e(.xxzv. 411-417. 
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CHAP, in such hazardous enterprises brought not only destruction 
^^- on their own heads, but ruin on their country — it would 
1817. be impossible to find any individuals so dead to all feel- 
ing of public or private duty as to attempt to lead others 
on to similar undertakings. But, however I or others 
may have flattered ourselves on this subject, it is not per- 
haps surprising that there are men who, looking to the 
native spirit and course of the Revolution to which I 
have alluded, without any natural pretensions or qualifi- 
cations, had pride and audacity to think themselves fit 
to fill the first oflSces in the state, and make themselves 
masters of the destinies of their country. This spirit is 
characteristic of the times in which it is our unfortunate 
lot to live ; and our best consolation is, that if we have 
not surmounted the whole dangers to which it has given 
rise, we have at least passed its acme. If it be true that 
a treasonable disposition exists, and is largely spread in 
society, we have at least the consolation of knowing 
that it is now confined to the inferior orders of society. 
The revolutionary spirit in this country, beginning with 
many of the first in rank, the first in station, and the first 
in learning, has been gradually descending from those 
first and better informed ranks in which it first betrayed 
itself, to those larger but less educated classes in which it 
is now principally to be found. The poison now operates 
chiefly on those classes among whom an antidote can more 
easily be discovered, and more eflfectually be applied. 
"Some of the doctrines now taught with so much 
Continued, diligcnce by the leaders of the movement are so absurd, 
that with men of education and intelligence they need no 
refutation. The doctrines of the Ludhites, the Spenceans, 
the Philanthropists, the Hampden Clubs, which recom- 
mend an equal division of property, may safely be left 
with such classes to work out their own cure. But it 
is otherwise with the uninformed ignorant multitude to 
whom they are now addressed. With them they are 
only the more attractive, that, like fairy tales, they are 
new, and propose the establishment of a state of society 
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in wliich novelty forms the basis and hope gilds the chap. 
superstructure. We should widely err if we deemed ^^' 
the talents or acquirements of the men who dissemi- 1817. 
nate their doctrines inconsiderable. Their writings and 
speeches are evidently the work of very able men. And 
though the Committee have reported, and I doubt not 
truly, that they had discovered no trace of men of su- 
perior station and rank belonging to such ajssociations, 
yet there are many of that class who have conducted 
themselves in such a manner by their conduct and 
language, that they have given decided encouragement 
to their principles and proceedings, and they have 
already been designated familiarly amongst the conspira- 
tors as likely to compose, under a new state of things, 
their committees of public safety. Though these indi- 
viduals have not as yet so far committed themselves that 
they can be charged at the bar of their country, yet, in 
the eyes of God and man, they stand responsible for the 
calamities which may fall upon the land, and for the 
lives which deluded individuals may forfeit for the trea- 
son which they have thus encouraged. 

" The report on which the measures I have to propose 
are founded is before the House, and it is well worthy of Contimled. 
consideration. It is the report of a secret committee, 
composed not of one class of men or party, but of all 
classes and parties ; and what is very remarkable, it is 
unanimous. It does not exaggerate or overstate the 
case ; and when a committee so composed unanimously 
declares that a conspiracy exists which endangers the 
existence of the constitution and the dearest interests of 
the country, it may well be credited that it did not go be- 
yond the evidence laid before it. The report reveals the 
existence of a conspiracy, having for its object not only 
the subversion of the Government, but the destruction of 
every moral and social principle, and meant to be carried 
into execution, not at some future or remote time, but at 
the very moment when I am now speaking, or even at an 
earlier period. The amount of proof which Government 
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CHAP, possesses as to the object of these conspirators is greater 
^^' than on any former occasion when similar defensive mea- 
;i8i7. sures were proposed, except perhaps the great conspiracy 
of the Irish rebels. It would be a dangerous narrowing 
of the case to suppose that the proof of the conspiracy 
relates only to the meeting of 2d December alone, which 
proved abortive, or to separate it from others, at which 
Parliamentary reform is the object ostensibly held out 
I do not deny that there are many individuals with 
whom this is the main or even the only object ; but it 
is far otherwise with the great body. They Jgok on 
reform as a half measure, or a veil to .carry ing out t heir 
ullerior designs. All the various societies into which 
the disaflfected are divided, by whatever name they may 
be called, are intended to co-operate together, in order 
to control or overawe the constituted authorities of the 
State, and impose upon the nation, by physical force, that 
change, whatever it may be, which they considered neces- 
sary. The greater part of these clubs, and, in particular, 
those styled the • Hampden,' served only as vehicles to 
communicate revolutionary principles. A strong eflfort 
has already been made in arms to attain the object in 
view ; and it was clearly established in evidence that the 
individuals who had been most active in getting up 
meetings ostensibly in favour of Parliamentary reform, 
were precisely those who were most deeply implicated in 
the crime of treason. 

" If there is any one part of the country, or any class 
Continued, in socicty, to whom these doctrines are in an especial 
manner perilous, and which ought to dread them more 
than another, it is the inhabitants of the manufacturing 
and mining districts. Unlike the agriculturists, who de- 
pend on their own hands and their fields, and can always 
extract from them a subsistence at least for themselves, 
they rest almost entirely on credit and the sale of their 
produce, not only for the comforts and luxuries, but the 
bare necessaries of life. As credit and the sale of lux- 
uries is instantly stopped, not only by the actual advent, 
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but the prospect of the near approach of revolution, there chap. 
is no class of society nearly so much interested in its ^^' 
prevention as that class. But, unfortunately, the close i8i7. 
proximity in which these classes live to each other, give 
evil-disposed persons the means of easily instilling poison 
into their minds ; and such are the talents of the agita- 
tors, and the proneness to delusion of their followers, 
that no sooner is the poisoned chalice put to their lips, 
than they drink it off without hesitation. 

" It will appear the less surprising that this should be 
the case, when the objects held out and the promises continiod. 
made to them by these agitators are taken into considera- 
tion. There is no temptation which has not now been 
applied, no extremity which has not either been held out 
as feasible or actually resorted to. All the artifices, all 
the preparations, all the precautions which could make 
these crimes the more dangerous, had in this instance 
been appealed to. Their cupidity had been inflamed, 
their basest passions appealed to, gratification to their 
most lawless appetites held out, and these agitators 
watched in the countenances of the deluded rabble the 
effects of their harangues, till they had wrought them 
up to the perpetration of the most horrid crimes. All 
this had been done — ^the very means of effecting these 
atrocities prepared and promulgated ; and were Parlia- 
ment to sit inert and inactive until the means of perpe- 
trating them had been brought to maturity ? 

" The societies to which I have alluded under different 
names, are all founded on the same principle, and it Concluded, 
is that principle which renders them so attractive to the 
lower orders. They are all founded on the principle of 
plunder and spoliation of property ; it is by the prospect 
of plunder that they work on the minds of the poor 
deluded tradesmen. They are all rested on the same / . 
principle — ^the equal division of property, the simultaneous ; 
rising of the parishes, the hunting down of the landholder, 
who, in exchange for his estates, was to be made a pen- 
sioner on the public. I could produce the creed of this 
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CHAP, society, not written in the style of illiterate low-bred 

^^' mischief-makers, but with an air of eloquence that would 

1817. astonish the House. The doctrines resembled those 

which Buonaparte held out to his soldiers as a stimulus 

to their efforts on entering a foreign country, of which 

they were promised the spoil They had taken fine 

names for their societies — Spencean Club, Union Club, 

Hampden Clubs ; but the Legislature would be drivelling 

if they were led away by fine names. The whole system 

is the same, and direct^ to the same objects ; and these 

1 Pari. D«b. objects ai'c the destruction of what they call the privi- 

m^ leged orders, and these orders are the landholders and 

those ^monsters," as they are called, the fundholders.'' ^ * 

The bills experienced at every stage the most deter- 

The bill* mined opposition from the whole strength of the Whigs 

l^i^e- and Radicals, headed by Mr Ponsonby, Mr Brougham, 

i^lfo^r* and Sir F. Burdett, on the ground that the danger was 

elusory or exaggerated, that such absurd doctrines would, 

if left to themselves, die a natural death, and that the 

laws already in force were perfectly adequate to the 

repression of the evils which really existed. So strongly, 

however, was Parliament impressed with the peril, which 

was fearfully aggravated by the general distress which 

existed, that the bills passed both Houses by very large 

majorities — that in the Commons being 265 to 103, and 

in the Lords 113 to 30. Armed with these new and 

extensive powers, the Government were not slow in com- 

* The measures proposed were, — Ist, The temporary BUBpension of the 
Habeas Carpus Act ; 2d, To extend the Act 1795 for the security of the King's 
person to the Prince Regent ; 3d, To embody into one Act the provisions of 
the Act 1795, regarding tumultuous meetings and debating societies, and the 
provisions of the 89th Geo. III., which declared illegal aU societies bound to- 
gether by secret oaths, or which extended by fraternised branches over the 
whole kingdom ; 4th, To enact that the nomination of delegates or commis- 
sioners, under any pretext, to other societies of the same kind, should be 
deemed sufficient proof of the illegality of such societies or associations ; 5th, 
To declare illegal, and punish with rigour, any attempts to gain over soldiers 
or sailors, to act with any association or set of men, from their allegiaDce. 
These Acts were for the most part merely temporary, and have long since ex- 
pired. That against seditious meetings and debating societies was to be in 
force only till the commencement of the next session of Parliament, the object 
being to tide over a difficulty which it was hoped would be only temporary. 
— Parliamentary Debates, xxxv. 60S. 
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bating the gigantic evil which had grown up with the chap. 
public suflfering in society. Information of a general ^^' 
rising being in contemplation was received simultaneously I8i7. 
from Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, and all the chief 
manufacturing towns ; and the evidence being deemed 
sufficient, the Government proceeded to act. Eight 
persons were apprehended at Leicester, all of whom were 
convicted of high treason, and six were executed. Severe 
as this example was, it had not the effect at once of 
checking the insurrection, and the information received 
from the manufacturing districts was so alarming, that 
Government laid the evidence before the same select 
committee which had formerly reported, and they issued 
a second report on 3d June.* This report stated that a jane 3. 
general insurrection had been organised, which was to 
have broken out in the first instance at Manchester on 
Sunday, 30th March, and to have been immediately fol- 
lowed by risings at York, Leicester, Nottingham, Chester, 
Stafford, and Glasgow. It was calculated that 50,000 
persons would be up and stirring in Manchester alone 
by break of day, and the insurgents were to march to 
the barracks and jails, seduce the military, liberate the 
prisoners, seize all the arms in the gunsmiths' shops, 
establish a provisional government, liberate the people 
from their oaths of allegiance, and proclaim a republic. 
Extravagant as these projects, and incredible as they 
were deemed by many at the time, they soon received a 
melancholy confirmation from the events which followed. 
The insurrection, owing to preparations for it not being 
complete, did not break out, as at first intended, on 
30th March ; but it did so on 9th June, in Derbyshire. 
On that day an armed mob, headed by a man of the June 9. 
name of Branduth, assembled at the Batterby u*onworks, 

* '* I cannot conclude without recalling to your recollection that all this 
tumoltuous assembly, rioting, and so forth, is not the consequcDce of want of 
employment, scarcity or deamess of proyisions, but is tJie ojftpring of a revo- 
lutumary tpirit ; and nothing short of a complete change in the established 
institutions of the country is in the contemplation of their leaders and agita- 
tors."— Eabl FiTZWiLUAM to I4ORD SsDMOUTH, December 17, 1817 ; Stdmouth's 
Life, iii. 214. 
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CHAP, near Nottingham, from whence they marched in military 

^^' array towards that town. Being met on the road by Mr 

1817. RoUerton, an intrepid magistrate of the county, with 

eighteen of the 15th Hussars, under Captain Phillips, 

i-^ljj^ they were instantly attacked, and put to flight. Bran- 

swmiuti?i duth escaped at the time, but was soon after taken ; and 

17M82- * special commission haying been sent down to Derby in 

Second is- autumn, he was convicted of high treason, with his two 

1817; Pari, associatcs, Tumcr and Ludlam, and all three suffered 

1198-im * death on the scaffold. Eleven others were transported 

for life, and eight imprisoned for various periods.^ 

The effect of these vigorous measures was great and deci- 

Rapid i*m- sive. The Chartists came to see that they were not support- 

STt^^ltote od by the middle class of society, that the military were 

of^the coun. gj^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^.j^^j^ tumultuary arrays were wholly unequal 

to the encounter of the regular soldiers or yeomanry of the 
country. In proportion to the depression and despair of 
the disaffected, confidence returned to the other classes of 
society, the bankers extended their issues, and trade, de- 
livered from the fetters which the contraction of the cur- 
rency had occasioned, began to revive.* These auspicious 
circumstances were much enhanced by the favourable 
harvest of 1817, which, although by no means a good 
one, generally speaking, was greatly better than the 
wretched one of 1816, and led to a fall in the average 
price of wheat, especially in the latter months of the 
year, which, from 116s. the quarter, which it had at 
one time been in the beginning of that year, sunk to 828. 
The consequences were gratifying in the very highest de- 
gree. From all quarters, Government, in the autumn of 
this year (1817), received the most gratifying assurances 
of the improved prospects and temper of the people.f 

* Bank of England Conntiy fr»f .i Exports. Tmporta. 

Notea. Banks. ^°^* OfflcW Value. Offldia Value. 

1816 £27,013,620 £15,096,000 £42,109,620 £49,197,880 £27,481,600 

1817 27,397,900 15,894,000 43,291,900 50,404,111 80,834,299 

1818 27,771,070 20,507,000 48,278,070 58,500,888 86,889,182 

— Porter, 3d edition, 356. 

+ ** In Devonshire every article of life is billing, the panic among farmers 
wearing away, and, above all, that hitherto marketable article, discontent, is 
everywhere disappearing. I have eveiy reason to unite my voice with my 
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The comparatively favourable harvest was, without doubt, chap. 
one great cause of this auspicious change, and the extinc- ^^' 
tion of political danger by the vigorous measures of Gov- i8i7. 
emment, another. But a material effect on the public 
property was also produced by a bill introduced in the 
session of 1818, for continuing beyond the 5th JulyM»yi. 
1818, the period fixed for the resumption of cash pay-^^^^* 
ments by the Act of 1816, the suspension of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England, to the 5th July 1819. 
This important measure was violently resisted by the whole 
Opposition, but carried, after a long debate, by a majority 
of 65, the numbers being 164 to 99. It is remarkable 
that the whole Whig and Liberal party, the friends of 
the people, voted on this occasion against a measure 
which was indispensable in the existing circumstances 'PvI;. Deb. 
of the country, and without which the distress of 1816 5?""' 
would instantly and infallibly have returned.* * 

neighboura, to say we owe our present peaceful and happy prospects to your 
firmness and prompt exertions in keeping down the democrats. ** — LoBD Ex.- 
MOUTH to Lord Sidmouth, September 10, 1817. 

" We cannot, indeed, be sufficiently thankful for an improvement in our 
situation and prospects, in every respect exceeding our most sanguine, and 
even the most presumptuous hopes. A public and general expression of grati- 
tude must be required in due season, by an order in council." — Lord Sid- 
mouth to Lord Kenyon, Sept. 80, 1817 ,* Sidtnouth't lAfe, iii. 198, 199. 

* On this occasion Mr Huskisson said : " The internal state of the country 
had never been so distressed as it was in 1816, and it had never revived so 
rapidly as it did during the last half of 1817 and first months of 1818. Tht 
Hmet of country bankers httd increased at least £6,000,000 during that period; 
but why had they increased 1 Simply because the great impulse communicated 
to the agriculture, trade^ and manufactures of the country during that period 
called for an enlargement of the issue to cany it on. The difference between 
the market and mint price of gold was erroneously considered as a test of the 
superabundance of paper in the home market ; but it in reality arose from a 
veiy different cause — ^via., the gold sent out of the country to meet foreign 
towns, pay for foreign grain^ or meet the expenses of foreign travellers. Great 
and astonishing has been the effect produced, not only upon this country, but 
the continent of Europe, by the facility enjoyed by this country of extending 
her paper circulation. It was like the effect that had been found to arise from 
the discovery of the mines of America, for, by increasing the circulating medium 
over the world to the amount of forty millions, it proportionaUy facilitated the 
means of barter, and gave a stimulus to industiy. In proportion, however, 
as the Bank of England had found it necessary to purchase gold on the Con- 
tinent to meet its engagements with the public here, the circulating medium 
of the Continent was diminished ; and as the Continental states did not enjoy 
the credit possessed by this country, and were thereby debarred from increas- 
ing their paper currency, the result was discernible in the great confusion and 
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CHAP. Prom this time is to be dated the commencement of a 
^^' new era in the life of Lord Castlereagh, which continued 
1818. unchanged till the time of his death, and from the influ- 
Com^nco- ®^ice of the opinions formed in which, his memory is only 
L^rf ^tie- ^^^ beginning to recorer. This was the era of his extreme 
«j^'^ unpopularity with the great body of the inferior orders 
popularity, in the country. The democratic party neyer forgive one 
who has defeated their projects and counteracted their 
machinations ; and the greater the courage and ability 
which has been exerted in doing so, the more widespread 
and intense is the hatred which it inspires. Upon Lord 
Sidmouth, as the Home Secretary, there devolyed the 
care of the internal peace of the country, and the pre- 
paration of the measures deemed necessary to arert the 
dangers with which it might be threatened; and neyer were 
these duties intrusted to a more courageous and upright 
minister, than the nobleman who then held the Home 
Office. But Lord Sidmouth sat in the House of Peers, 
the debates in which, on this subject, excited very little 

deteriorRtion of property which had taken place on the Continent during the 
last two years. Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that* much of the dis- 
tress whioh has prevailed upon the Continent during that time is attributable 
to the purchase of gold by the Bank of England. The increase of the circu- 
lating medium in this country has given a vast stimulus to the arts and 
industry of the country ; but while the general appearance of the country has 
been improved, and its prosperity promoted, it is to be lamented that the com- 
forts and rewards of the labourer had been much reduced. . . . Nothing 
has tended to create more alarm in the country than the clamour which has 
been raised on the subject of cash payments by the Bank. In Scotland, even 
previous to the resumption of cash payments by the Bank, the principal cur- 
rency was in paper; and even in the year 1798 to 1796, no inconvenience was 
felt in that country from the want of a metallic currency, when the pressure 
was 80 sensibly distressing in England.*— PaW. Z>«6. xxxviii. 490, 491. 

Lord Castlereagh said : " The Bank might have resumed cash payments in 
1816 if they had chosen, by simply serving a notice on the Speaker ; but they 
judged the exchanges too unfavourable then to do so, and that they judged 
wisely has been proved by the result of the partial resumption which has since 
taken place. What has become of the sovereigns which were but lately issued 
from the Bank 1 Why, they were melted down and sent out of the countiy 
for profit, as must always be the case when the rate of exchange is against us. 
When the loans contracted by foreign Powers should begin to operate, the 
Bank would have to purchase gold at an extravagant price abroad, and, after 
coining it here, would see it melted and carried back again to the Continents 
Upon what ground, then, can any reasoning man justify the sudden resump- 
tion of cash payments, when such resumption must obviously lead to the most 
mischievous consequences I^^PaWiamen tor;/ Dthatts, xxxviii. 496. 
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attention. Lord Castlereagh brought them forward in chap. 
the House of Commons, and fronted the whole Whig and ^^* 



Radical opposition in the popular assembly. He was not i^is. 
the man to shun the danger, or shirk the responsibility 
of doing so ; he acted under a solemn sense of duty, 
and he willingly undertook the whole consequences. He 
stated his case, as leader of the House of Commons, fully 
and manfully ; he extenuated nothing, and set down 
nought in malice. His measures were entirely success- 
ful; he faced democracy "when *twas strongest, and 
ruled it when 'twas wildest.'' He became, in conse- 
quence, from the very first, the object of the most en- 
venomed and persevering hostility to the lower portion 
of the Liberal, and the whole Radical party ; the demo- 
cratic press everywhere and unceasingly assailed him with 
the most inveterate and malignant hostility. It was well 
known that he possessed the influence in the Cabinet 
which, in periods of difficulty, his intrepid and powerful 
mind never failed to acquire, and in consequence they 
concluded, not without reason, that if they could discredit 
or oust him from office, the principal obstacle to the at- 
tainment of the objects of their desire would be removed. 
To eflTect this became their main object during the whole 
remainder of his public career. No one need be told 
how powerfully such a determination, perseveringly acted 
upon by a strong party, having the whole Liberal press at 
their command, can come to influence the general repu- 
tation during life, and estimation, in the first instancey 
of posterity, of any prominent public man. It is the 
strongest proof of the integrity and spotless nature of 
Lord Castlereagh's character, that, assailed with such 
weapons and such dispositions, no blot could be dis- 
covered in his escutcheon but his public conduct, and 
democratic hostility could find nothing to assail but the 
alleged tyranny of his state measures. 

Nor is there any foundation for the observation often 
made, that the cause which he resisted has been ulti- 

VOL. III. D 
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CHAP, matelj successful, and that he hanged and transported 
^^' men for advocating that reform which was afterwards 
1818. introduced by Loi-d John Russell, and has since become 
itwMRe- the law of the land. The answer to this is twofold and 
nSt^R^fonn decisiTC. In the first place, the change introduced by 
^Utol ' *^® Reform Bill, and which has become the law of the 
land, was not the same as that for which Brandreth and 
Ludlam contended, but widely diflferent. They strove 
for universal sufirage, vote by ballot, a republican govern- 
ment, the abolition of the monarchy, and the division of 
property : no one can pretend that any of these were the 
objects for which Lord John Russell contended. In the 
next place, even if the objects on the two occasions had 
been as identical as in reality they were diflferent, the 
modes of trying to establish them were utterly at variance. 
The Reform Bill was brought forward by the tioble mover 
in the House of Commons, and only received the royal 
ajssent after eighteen months of a protracted debate in 
both Houses of Parliament, and after the sense of the 
nation had been taken upon it by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment ; the Chartists proposed to eflfect their object at 
once, by means of a general rising in arms, the formation 
of a national convention, the abrogation of Parliament, and 
dethronement of the sovereign. No one can doubt that 
in resisting these nefarious attempts, and averting the 
unutterable misery consequent on them. Lord Castlereagh 
did his duty as a true patriot, as much as when he with- 
stood the dismemberment of the empire by the Irish 
Rebellion, or combated Napoleon on the fields of Germany 
or Prance. And yet it is for doing so that the Radical 
party has incessantly laboured ever since to load his 
memory with obloquy. 

The Chartist insurrection of 1817, however, had one 

41 • • 

Grant of good eflfect iu drawiug the attention of Government and 

for W the aflluent classes to the deplorable state of destitution 

churchet. ijj regard to the means of religious instruction aflForded 

in many, it may be said all, the thickly-peopled districts 

of the country, to the great body of the working classes. 
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The facts elicited by an inquiry set on foot by GoTernment chap. 
on this subject were so appalling as almost to exceed belief, ^^' 
and amply explained the ready ear which, in periods of ibis. 
destitution and suffering, the inferior orders in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts had lent to the orations, 
often able and eloquent, of the demagogues. It appeared 
that in London, the number of persons for whom there 
were no sittings in churches or chapels of any description 
was 997,915; in the diocese of York, 720,091 ; in that 
of Chester, 1,040,000. In all England, there were only 
10,421 benefices for above 10,000,000 people ; and the real 
evil was much greater than these figures would indicate, 
for it arose fix)m the displacing more than the absolute 
increase of the population, which caused many churches 
to be deserted in some places, while the greatest want of 
them was experienced in others. Strack with these facts. 
Government, in the session of 1818, though the finances 
of the country were still labouring under the effects of the 
woeful depression of the two preceding years, proposed a 
grant of £1,000,000 for building new churches, chiefly in 
the manufacturing districts, which was agreed to by Par- 
liament, and subsequently aided to the extent of a third 
more by private subscriptions. 

So anxious was Lord Castlereagh for the success of this 
measure, that he agreed to a clause, which was strongly Lord oiatie- 
opposed by the High Church party, giving the right oi^l^^* **' 
nominating the minister to any twelve or more persons J^j^^*"^ 
who might concur in building a church or chapel, subject m^yurea re- 
only to the bishop's approval. On this subject he said : " I ^ i, 
doubt much, in the present growing state of the population 
of the country, whether the amazing void in the means of 
religious instruction can be supplied without some collateral 
aid. I believe it will benefit the common cause if the people 
are invested with the choice of their ministers; this will 
accelerate the establishment of the new churches, and the 
control of the bishop will prevent improper appointments. 
I shall, therefore, vote for the clauses giving them this 
power. '^ Such were Lord Castlereagh's opinions; and the 
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CHAP, system he introduced in regard to these new churches was 
^^' much the same as has now been established after so much 



1818. contention in the Free Kirk of Scotland. It no doubt is 

the best method of enlisting, in the first instance, the 

sympathy and support of the affluent classes in behalf of 

an establishment which has experienced the necessity of 

enlargement in particular districts. The only evil is one 

common to it with all voluntary churches, that, as it makes 

no provision for the endowment of the new churches, it 

It^ii. 419^ becomes necessary either to put them down in localities 

J|2'f«^j"- where the rich abound, and their aid is less required 

Pap^, than in the poorer districts, or to fill them with ministers 

No. J9. who may secure their being filled by the fervour and 

violence of their opinions and language.* 

An incident occurred in the close of the session of 1817 
Debate'on which Strikingly illustrated at once the admirable temper 
reagh's Irish with wWch Lord Castlereagh conducted the most angry 
administra- ^g^j^tes iu Parliament, and the malignant and persevering 
acrimony with which he was made the object of false and 
libellous accusations. In the debate on the state of the 
nation, on the 11th July 1817, Mr Brougham, in his 
opening speech on the subject of the treatment of the 
prisoners apprehended under the suspension of ih^ Habeas 
Corpus Act, recently introduced, charged Lord Castlereagh 
with some of the atrocious acts of cruelty practised in the 
suppression of the Rebellion in 1798, in Ireland. " If all 
this/' said he, '' took place, and the noble Lord remained 
in ignorance of it, although in its immediate vicinity, how 
was he sitting in Downing Street to prevent similar bar- 
barities in Cornwall and in Yorkshire ? '' Lord Castlereagh 
said in reply, " At that eventful period the loyal were a per- 
secuted party, and they struggled with such arms as nature 
and resentment gave them to save themselves from destruc- 
tion. It was not to be wondered at that, in the heat of self- 
defence and justly- excited anger, they should be carried 
beyond the strict bounds of discretion and mercy, and 
in the violence of the struggle Government had no power 
to repress their loyal indignation. But it was most invi- 
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dious and unmanlj, at this distance of time, when eyerj chap. 
individual who had then conducted himself ill might so ^^- 
long since have been brought to punishment if he deserved i8i7. 
it, to stand up as the advocate of those whom Government, 
if it chose, might long ago have consigned to the lash of 
the law. How could any man who had sat silent during 
the last twenty years now rise up and expatiate upon 
that which, if true, ought to have been, and would have 
been, long since the subject of impeachment 'i It was 
unmanly thus to countenance that spirit of calumny out 
of doors which had long prevailed on this subject, though 
without any just foundation."^ Sir Francis Burdett and » pmi. Deb. 
Mr Bennett followed on the same side as Mr Brougham, "^^' 
the latter of whom said, "I do not accuse the noble Lord 
and the Irish Government of having personally inflicted 
torture, or having flogged their miserable victims with 
their own hands; but I accuse them of not only not 
having punished those who were guilty of these enor- 
mities, but of having singled them out as fit objects of 
reward. I have in my hand a number of affidavits, one of 
which, sworn on 31st October 1810, stated that, in the 
memorable year 1 798, a number of floggings, half-hangings, 
&c., took place at the Royal Exchange, immediately ad- 
joining the Castle gates, at the Lower Castle Yard, at the 
Barracks, at Essex Bridge, &c., all of which must have been sibid. i4i6. 
known to the noble Lord."^ 

Lord Castlereagh said in reply : " I have been charged 
with having been present at the infliction of torture; but Lordc?iitio. 
though I cannot consider the military punishment of J^' 
flogging a torture, yet, if that punishment had not been 
inflicted, death must have been inflicted ; recourse must 
have been had to that which would have wasted a great part 
of the population. I go along with the honourable gentle- 
man in considering the use of flogging to extract evidence 
from men as most wicked and unjustifiable. I can only say, 
that I have never seen any man punished in this way in my 
life, except a soldier in my own militia regiment. These 
are the only charges known to me, because they are the 
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CHAP, only ones which were dragged out of a bundle which Mr 
^^' Pinnesty had thought proper to get up, because I would not 



1817. compromise the prosecution against him.'' Mr Canning 
said on this occasion, in a generous spirit, regarding his old 
antagonist, and with his usual felicity : " What is the situa- 
tion of the noble Lord compared with that of his unnamed 
accusers'? Men who have shared in repeated pardons, 
and hid their degraded heads under a general amnesty, 
now advance to revile an individual to whom they owe 
their despicable lives. A pardoned traitor — a forgotten 
incendiary — a wretch who has escaped the gallows, and 
screened himself in humble safety only by the clemency 
of the noble Lord — is now to be adduced as the chief 
witness for his conviction ! If the Legislature has con- 
sented to bury in darkness the crimes of rebellion, is it too 
much that rebels, after twenty years, should forgive the 
source of having been forgiven? On this part of the sub- 
ject, there is one circumstance which the personal delicacy 
of my noble friend, particularly in regard to one individual, 
had prevented his mentioning. My noble friend, on the 
change of government from Lord Camden to Lord Com- 
wallis, had made strenuous and successful exertions to 
m"i!H2i' ®^^®^ ^^^ convicted libeller from the punishment he had 
1426, 1427.' merited ; and the House has this night witnessed the re- 
ward of these exertions."^ — {Loud cheers.) 
^^ Another subject about the same time engaged the 

]^s treiitiei auxious attention of LordCastlereagh in foreign diplomacy, 
ud thS*** and was brought by him to a happy conclusion, though 
i^^Tot unfortunately without the beneficial effects, hitherto at 
S)n"^f thT' ^®*®** which might reasonably have been expected from it. 
s^ll^^' This was the suppression of the foreign slave trade. It 
1817. ' will be recollected that it had been agreed to by the great 
' Powers at Paris, and expressly stipulated in the treaty, 
that the slave trade should everywhere cease within 
five years after signing the treaty of Paris, which was 
signed in July 1814. Great difficulty was experienced 
by the British Government in getting the lesser Powers, 
and especially Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, who were 
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chiefly interested in keeping up the traffic, to abide by chap. 
this agreement, or taking any steps to forward its accom- ^^' 
pKshment; and, by the declaration signed at Vienna the , ioi7. 
year after, these Powers only agreed to stop the traffic in 
eight years from February 1815. Lord Castlereagh, who 
took a warm interest in this subject, was indefatigable in 
his endeavours to achieye this object, and get a final period 
really and in fact put to this detestable traffic. But he 
found every possible obstacle thrown in his way by the 
Peninsular Powers, and but a lukewarm support afforded 
by Prance itself. Knowing, from the benevolent feelings 
• of the Emperor Alexander, and his zeal for the establish- 
ment of Christian principles in the affairs of nations, that 
his heart was equally set upon this object. Lord Castle- 
reagh addressed to him, on the 30th September 1816, 
through Count Capo dlstrias, a long and able letter, 
accompanied with a draft of the proposed treaty with 
Spain and Portugal, providing in an effectual manner for 
its entire abolition.* 

* " I addrees myself to your Excellency in the fuU confidence that on this, 
as on BO many other occasions, the counsels of the two states will be unanimous 
in rendering the proposed work of humanity and civilisation consistent and 
effectual in all its provisions. I am confident the Emperor will approve of the 
broad and simple basis given to the treaty. In laying down the maxims of 
Christianity as to the rule of conduct in Europe between state and state, it 
would have been unworthy to have assumed a less benevolent principle towards 
AfHca. As the preamble stands, we may defy monJ criticism, if our execution 
shall correspond to the principles we profess. 

" In strictness, no state canying on the slave trade can, or ought to be, ad- 
mitted into a league formed for the suppression of the piratical carrying away 
human beings, whether white or black, from their friends and country, for the 
purpose of using them as slaves. But as this construction of the treaty might 
impede its own object, I wish you to bring under the Emperor's consideration 
what it might be reasonable to consider on the part of Spain and Portugal, as 
such a satisfaction of the principle laid down in the treaty as might bring 
those states within this purview without rendering the alliance nugatory to 
one of its most essential objects. 

" I presume his Imperial Majesty will at once feel that, to admit the acces- 
sion of Powers professing an intention of continuing this traffic during the whole 
period for which the alliance is to endure, would be rendering the league, upon 
the face of it, inconsistent with itself. Yet such would nearly be the case, if 
these Powers were to accede under their declaration made at Vienna, of con- 
tinuing to their subjects the permission to trade in slaves for eight yearly to 
be computed from February 1815. 

** Tou will observe, upon perusing the protocols of the deliberations held upon 
this subject at that time, that the period then fixed by France for final abolition 
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CHAP. The Emperor of Russia gave the project his most cordial 
^^- support, and the Court of Spain professed its readiness to 



1817. abolish the traffic altogether for an adequate pecuniary 

Favo^bie cousideratiou. Much difficulty, and considerable delay, 

it b^th^ ""^ howeyer, was experienced in settling the amount of the sum 

Emperor to be paid by Great Britain, as the Spanish Goyemment 

and con- ' dcclarcd it was to be fixed according to the damages sus- 

uiTt!^t°y tained by the persons engaged in the traffic by its abolition, 

with Spain, ^j^^j^ ^Q^^ Qjjjy Y)e ascertained by personal inquiries. At 

length the sum was fixed on at £400,000, to be paid by 

Great Britain on the 20th February 1818, and a treaty was 

Sept. 28, I signed on the 23d September 181 7, by which the Court of 

' Madrid engaged, from and after the 30th May 1820, that 

; the slave trade shall be absolutely abolished, and that, 

from that date, " it shall not be lawful for any of the 

subjects of the Crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to 

carry on the slave trade on any part of the coast of 

Africa^ upon any pretext, or in any manner whatever/' 

It was, however, declared lawful, from the date of the 

treaty to the 30th May 1820, for Spanish ships to carry 

on the slave trade on any part of the coast of Africa to the 

north of the equator, and a reciprocal right of search on 

the part of ships of war of both countries was provided for. 

A similar treaty for the entire suppression of the slave 

trade was concluded, under Lord Castlereagh's auspices, 

— ▼12!., May 1819 (five years from the peaoe of 1814) — was declared by the 
plenipofcentiaries of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain to be the utmost 
period which their respective soYcreigns could possibly be induced to recog- 
nise as justifiable or necessary for the trade to endure; and it was in contem- 
plation of this period as an extreme limits that they reserved to themselves 
to exclude from theu: dominions, upon a principle of moral obligation, the 
colonial produce of states continuing to trade in slaves beyond that period. 

" 1 therefore request you will submit to his Imperial Majesty, whether the 
parties of this alliance, reserving to themselves to bring Spain and Portugal, if 
possible, to an earlier abolition, should not consider the period above alluded 
to — ^viz.. May 1819 — as the period tine qua wm of abolition, by states desiring 
to accede to the proposed alliance. The Allies having already pledged them- 
selves to this principle, neither state can either complain or be surprised at this 
condition. Spain can the less complain, as you wiU see her Indian Council has 
advised immediate abolition ; and she has offered, within the last three months, 
to this Government to abolish in three years for a pecuniary consideration." — 
Lord Castlereaoh to Coukt Capo d'Istbias, Stptcmber 80, 1816; CatUereagh 
Oorrupondence, zi 801, 802. 
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with the King of the Netherlands, in the following year, ohap. 
and tribunals, composed of judges from both countries, ^^' 



appointed to adjudicate on the seized vessels. Portugal i^®- 
also acceded to the abolition, and similar mixed tribunals simflw 
were appointed for the discharge of the same duties in Bdl^SLT*^ 
regard to Tessels bearing her flag. It is foreign to the Jg'^^^' 
object of this work to detail the concurrence of events 
which have rendered these treaties in subsequent times 
little better than a dead letter, and caused the slave trade 
to this day to be largely carried on, especially under the 
American flag. But it must ever be regarded as a glorious 
circumstance in the history of Qreat Britain, and an honour- 
able one to the memory of Lord Castlereagh, that the first 
treaty for the entire abolition of the slave trade by a 
foreign state was concluded by her Government and that ^ 
statesman, and that too at the expense of a considerable uxrii. 67/ 
pecuniary sacrifice, which the nation, from the distressed im"' ' 
state of its finances, was at the period little able to bear.^ 
One very important matter still remained for foreign 
diplomacy to settle at this time, and that was the dura- cw^ of 
tion of the occupation of the frontier fortresses of France ch»p2ae 
by the ADied armies. The treaty of Vienna, November ^^^^ 
20, 1815, had provided that if the Allied Powers saw ^*2.?^^*^' 
cause to grant it, " the military occupation of France the French 
might cease at the end of three years.'' This period was the Aiues/ 
now approaching, and the French Government, as may 
well be believed, were most urgent to get the evacuation 
fixed at as early a period as possible, as while in France 
the whole army was maintained entirely at the expense 
of that country. By way of experiment, 30,000 men, 
chiefly Russians, had been withdrawn, with Lord Castle- 
reagh's and the Duke of Wellington's consent, in the pre- 
ceding autumn, which was felt as a sensible relief by the 
French Government, and without having induced any 
bad consequences. It was known that the Emperor 
Alexander, far removed himself from danger, and covet- 
ous of popularity especially with the French people, had 
advocated the entire removal of the army of occupation 
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without delay. The great obstacles to this step being 
taken was the large amount of the claims of the Allied 
Powers upon France, which were still unliquidated, and 
which, from a paper preserved in the Castlereagh Cor- 
respondence, amounted, in April 1817, to 824,565,000 
francs(£33,000,000),be8ides400,000,000 (£16,000,000) 
from Spain, of which only 79,956,000 (£3,200,000) had 
been liquidated.^ * In addition to this there was a very 
serious diflference between Spain and Portugal, regarding 
the frontier near Elvas, which at one period threatened 
hostilities which had only been averted by the earnest 
interposition of Lord Castlereagh, who thought both 
parties were in the wrong,f and with no small difficulty 

* This very curious docoment gives an official statement of the sums 
claimed by the different European states from the French Government, under 
the treaty of Paris in 1814, as an indemnity for the contributions extorted by 
the Imperial troops from their inhabitants ; and is aUogtiker independent of the 
great war contribution exacted from France by the Bufaequent treaty of 20th 
November 1816, which amounted to 700,000,000 francs (£28,000,000) :— 







Affldres liqiiid««s, oa 

tennln^es aTant le 

80 AvrU 1817. 


Autriche, . 
Prusse, 
PaysBas, . 
Sardaigne, . 

Grand-duch^ de Toscane, 
Duch^ de Panne, 
Ville de Hambourg, . 

„ Br^e, 

„ Lubeck, 
Grand-duch^ de Bade, 
Hanovre^ . 
Hesse-Cassel, 

Meoklenbouig-Strelitz, &c., 
Mecklenbouig-Schwerin, 
Dannemark, 
Les Etats de Rome, . 
La Bavi^re, 
Francforirsur-Main, . 
Saxe, . . . . 
8axe et Prusse, . 

Totaux, 




Frmnci. Oanta. 

189,888,606 67 
182,411,914 67 
119,876,869 79 

79,776,696 2 
9,264,876 80 
8,032,108 

77,698,196 36 
8,683,491 28 
6,319,621 56 
1,444,669 41 

82,484,716 72 
1,756,213 28 

21,186,818 6 
1,200,000 

19,120,719 66 

30,098,668 99 

72,311,000 
8,323,947 2 

16,624,663 
6,624,946 


FnnoL . Centi. 

2,293,848 44 

17,896,773 44 

27,242,489 23 

6,068,088 62 

4,608,870 16 

736,957 

6,686,336 60 

640,439 68 

817,964 22 

117,007 40 

7,144,684 62 

86,118 18 

943,810 78 

86,969 11 

2,707,941 86 

940,237 69 

676,000 

663,478 4 


824,666,404 66 


79,966,604 81 



Independent of 400,000,000 livres claimed by Spain.— Ccwt^erco^^ Correspond- 
encey xi. 872. 

t " I feel, with you, the question between Spain and Portugal to be a very 
embarrassing one, especially to us ; I also inclino to think that, as a line of 
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persuaded them to refer the matter in dispute to the joint obap. 
mediation of Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prance.* ^^' 
Another difficulty arose from the state of the Nether- isis. 
lands, which offered grave subjects of uneasiness, the 
more alarming to the British Government from the close 
proximity of that country to the British Islands, and its 
being the great battle-field on which for centuries the 
contest for European freedom had been fought. The 
press of Belgium had become the great platform from 
which the Reyolutionary party directed their fire against 
all the established Governments of Europe, and espe- 
cially of this country, which Lord Castlereagh wisely 
made no attempt to disturb.t But latterly more serious 

absolute neutrality or indiffereDce would in the long-run be hardly practi- 
cable, the most prudent mode of interfering will be by considering the whole 
as a species of infraction of the treaty of Vienna, and that on this ground we 
should invite the five other Allied Powers who signed that settlement to con- 
cur with us in offering a joint mediation to arrange all differences in such 
manner as may be consistent with the preservation of general pacification there 
concluded. This will mix France and Sweden in the question. The latter 
Power will be no embarrassment ; the former Power it is essential to carry 
along with us. . . . The conduct of Portugal ie odiotu and indefensible; and 
yet that of Spain to Portugal about Olivenza is little better. The two Cabinete 
are foell matched in diehonetty and thabbinesey — Lord Gastleueaqh to Lord 
Bathurst, October 26, 1816 ; Castlereagh Correspondence, xi. 807-309. 

* " It is peculiarly gratifying to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
have been invited to undertake this task in concert with those Powers to whom 
his Catholic Majesty has, with so much prudence and wisdom, thought fit to 
address himself on this important occasion. His Royal Highness, animated 
by the warmest sentiments of seal to contribute to so just and laudable a pur- 
pose, has desired the undersigned to declare to the Count Feman Nu&ez that 
he accepts without hesitation the invitation of the Court of Madrid to inter- 
pose his good offices, in concert with the Courts of Vienna, Versailles, and St 
Petersburg, on this occasion, and he is persuaded he shall find in their tried 
wisdom, zeal, and justice, the surest means of conducting their joint inter- 
vention to a happy issue. If his Royal Highness might form an additional 
wish upon the subject, it would be that the Court of Berlin should be united 
with the Courts named in the same honourable responsibility.** — Lord 
Castlbreaoh to ConifT Ferhan Nxtkbb (Spanish Nundo), December 1816; 
Caetlereagh Correspondence, zi. 888. 

t " With respect to your suggestion of calling upon the Netherlands Gtovem- 
ment to institute prosecutions against the libellous publications which are daily 
levelled in the Belgic newspapers against this countiy, we think it upon the 
whole inexpedient, considering our own helplessnesslin protecting other states 
against the abuses of the daily press of this country. In truth, our whole 
interference with his Majesty is made with rather a bad grace, in matters of 
libel, when the inefficiency of our own laws to repress the evil is considered ; 
and nothing could justify us, in point of oonsistenoy, in so interfering, but a 
sincere conviction that, whilst the licence of the press embarrasses Qovem- 
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CHAP, steps were taken ; from words the Revolutionists pro- 
^^' ceeded to actions. In October 1817, a placard was 
1818. openly posted at Dunkirk, calling on the French of all 
grades to rise against their oppressors, and at once exter- 
minate the army of occupation. And on 11th February 
1818, as the Duke of Wellington was returning, in Paris, 
qPp*^:.!^^ from dining with Sir Charles Stuart * (not Stewart), the 
61, 62.'"' British ambassador, he was fired at by an assassin, and 
the ball passed through both windows of his carriage.^ 
There was ample employment therefore for the Euro- 
Meeting of pean diplomatists, and no lack of subjects on which their 
theCongeM ^g^j^^jg ^^yg ^^ j^ excrtcd, and it was accordingly agreed 

S^r"!.' t^^t * congress should be held in the autumn of 1818 to 
deliberate on the important matters which awaited them. 
Aix-la-Chapelle was selected as the place of meeting, as 
being nearest the districts of Prance in which the for- 
tresses were still held by the Allied troops ; and the 
representatives of the fiye great Powers, Austria, Prussia^ 
Russia, Great Britain, and France, alone were admitted 
to the deliberations. Prince Mettemich arrived, on the 
part of Austria on the 20th September; and he was soon 
followed by Count Capo d'Istrias, Prince Lievin, Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, and Count Nesselrode, with Generals 
Chemicheff, Woronzow, Jomini, and several others, on 
the part of Russia. Baron Hardenberg, Baron Bems- 
torff, and Baron Alexander de Humboldt, appeared on 
behalf of Prussia ; and Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Mr Canning,t represented Great Britain. 
The Duke de Richelieu, Prime Minister of Louis XVIII., 

ment in this country, it may bring upon his Majesty's kingdom actual hostili- 
ties from some of his powerful neighbours ; and this is a distinction between 
the situation and policy of the two countries of which the SoTereign of the 
Netherlands should in prudence nerer lose sight. With respect to the libellers 
in question, periiape it may be more expedient to oppose them a little with 
their own weapons, if you can find any intelligent writer who can now and 
then fight our battle." — Lord Cabtlbreagh to Lord Olanoabtt, Angust 7, 
1817 ; OastUreagh Corrftpondence, xi. 869. 
* Afterwards Lord Stuart de Bothsay, an able and experienced diplomatist 
f He had some time before been reinstated in the Cabinet, with the entire 
concurrence of Lord Castlereagh, as President of the Council 
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attended on the part of France, furnished with the most chap. 
pressing instructions from that monarch at all hazards to ^^' 
get quit of the army of occupation.* The King of 18I8. 
Prussia, the soyereign of the territory within which Aix- 
la-Chapelle is situated, arrived on the 26th, and the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria on the 28th. The 
Congress was extremely brilliant, though not so much so 
as that of Vienna had been three years before ; for as it 
was not expected to be of such long duration, the con- 
course of strangers of eminence was not so considerable. 
The Princess Idevin and Lady Castlereagh did the hon- 
ours of the drawing-rooms, and were the objects of marked 
attention; the latter attracted uniyersal homage from 
her beauty, her commanding figure, and the splendour of 
her diamonds ; and the chief beauties of the Opera at 
Paris added their dramatic talents to the august circle. 
Nor were ladies awanting who laid themselves out to 
captivate the warm but inconstant heart of the Emperor 
Alexander by an appeal to his superstitious feelings ; and 
MademoiseUe Le Normand, in the dress and with the 
pretensions of a sibyl, endeavoured to play the part which 
Madame Krudener had done with so much success in se^^' ^' 
bringing about the Holy Alliance.^ 

It was the first care of the Czar to make himself master, 
from the best sources of information, of the real state of Aiexuder^s 
public feeling in Prance, and the degree of stability which ^^^ 
the Government of the King had actually acquired. Por^;,^^^" 
this purpose he had se?eral private interviews with the 

* "M. de Richelieu, make eyery sacrifice to obtain the evaouatioii of the ter- 
ritoiy ; it is the first condition of our independence ; no flag but our own 
should WETe in France. Explain to my Allies how difficult my GoTemment 
will be, so long as it can be reproached with the calamities of the countiy, 
and the occupation of its territory ; and yet you well know it was not I, but 
Buonaparte, that brought the Allies upon us. These are my whole instructions. 
Repeat to the Emperor Alexander that he has it in his power to render a 
greater service to my House than he has done in 1814 and 1815 ; for after 
baring restored legitimacy, it remains for him to reap the glory of baring 
restored the national independence. Obtain the beet conditions possible, btU 
ai any tacrifice get quit of the stranger" — Wordi of Louis XVIII., September 
20, 1818 ; CAPsnauXy Hutoire de la £eatauration, t. 866, 867. 
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CHAP. Due de Richelieu, who had formerly held an important 
^^' command in Southern Russia, and owed his present ele- 



1818. vation to the Emperor Alexander, with whom he was on 
the most intimate terms. " Your nation,'' said the Czar 
to him on one of these occasions, " is brave and loyal, 
and has supported its misfortunes with a patience which 
is truly heroic ; tell me with sincerity, do you think it is 
prepared for the evacuation ; do you consider the Govern- 
ment sufficiently established to be able to stand without 
foreign support ? You know I am the friend of your 
nation, and I desire nothing but your word on the subject.'* 
"Never,'' replied the Due de Richelieu, "was a nation 
more worthy and better prepared to receive the great act 
which the magnanimity of your Majesty is preparing for 
it. Your Majesty has seen with what fidelity it has 
discharged all its engagements, and I will answer for the 
results of its political system." " My dear Richelieu," 
rejoined the Emperor, "you are loyalty itself: I do not 
fear in France the development of liberal institutions ; / 
am liberal myself— very liberal. I should even wish 
that your sovereign should do some act which should 
conciliate, if that is possible, the holders of the national 
domains. But I fear the Jacobins ; I hate them : beware 
of throwing yourself into their arms. Europe will have 
nothing to do with Jacobinism. There is but one Holy 
Alliance of kings, founded on morality and Christianity, 
which can save the social order. It is for us to show the 
first example." "You may rely," rejoined Richelieu, 
" on the King of France doing everything in his power 
to extinguish Jacobinism, and the recent law of elections* 
has produced satisfactory results." " I know it," replied 
the Emperor ; " but we must wait the next returns till 
we form a decided opinion. In the name of heaven, M. 
de Richelieu, let us save the social order. The indemni- 
ties are the only difficulty. Prussia is very urgent for 

* Of 5th February 1816, wbich largely increased the popular influence in the 
elections. 
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money ; Austria is the same ; and I should not object to chap. 
receiving the sums due to me as King of Poland. Come ^^' 
to an understanding with the great capitalist, M. Baring ; isis. 
it is there that the keystone to the arch of European ^9)^876. 
safety is to be found."'* 

But how much inclined soever the Emperor Alexander, 
whose generous heart leant to liberal measures, while his Nobie mh. 
facile vanity was covetous of applause, might be, to with- i^kJ^of^* 
draw the Allied troops from the French territory, it was^*t£s;«^ 
not with him, powerful as he was, that the decision of the ^^**"***''- 
question really rested. Prussia, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands, were the Powers, as nearest to France, 
which were really most interested, in the first instance 
at least, in the matter ; as it was on one or other of 
them that the tempest would undoubtedly fall if that 
state resumed its projects of aggrandisement. It was 
with Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington 
that the determination in truth rested ; and the former of 
these very properly deferred to the judgment of the latter, 
as the person in existence best qualified to pronounce 
a sound and authoritative decision on the subject. The 
Duke of Wellington acted a noble and disinterested part 
on this occasion. He was requested to state in writing 
his opinion, "Whether the army of occupation might, 
without danger to France herself and to the peace of 
Europe, be withdrawn;'" and he decided that it might. 
One word from him adverse to this view of the case would 
have saddled France for two years more with the burden 
of maintaining, from the produce of her own soil, 120,000 
foreign troops. He did not pronounce that word ; on the 
contrary, he did the reverse. He conscientiously behoved 
that the Government of Louis XVIIL was by this time 
strong enough to stand alone, and that France, weaned 
to a great extent from her love of conquest, would leave 
Europe unmolested. So believing, he gave it as his opin- ... 

ion that the great Powers should, with as little delay as ee. 
possible, withdraw their respective contingents.^ The dis- 
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CHAP, interestedness of this conduct will not be duly appreciated, 
^^- unless it is recollected that the position which the Duke 



1818. of Wellington thus voluntarily relinquished, when the 

means of retaining it were in his hands, was one of the 

very highest dignity and importance ; that it put him at 

the head of the armies of Europe, and held the rival 

power he had so long combated in subjection ; that it was 

attended by large emoluments, which would soon put him 

in possessionof a princely fortune; and that he voluntarily 

laid it down in favour of a country in which his life had 

been recently attempted by the hand of an assassin, and 

the press of which never lost an opportunity of vomiting 

upon him the most violent abuse.* 

^^ Fortified by this opinion, which, though it did not 

Convention entirely coincide with his own view of the subject. Lord 

evacuation Castlcreagh was not inclined to dispute, the latter was not 

Frenchterri- loug of coucludiug au arrangement for the evacuation of 

^Mbythe ^j^g French territories. The preliminaries were signed on 

qJ^pJ; 1st October, and the moment the signatures were attached 

a courier was despatched to the King of France with the 

joyful intelligence. The terms obtained were eminently 

favourable to that Power, and withal extremely advanta- 

* It is pleasing to find that the disinterested conduct of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on this occasion is duly estimated by such of the Continental historians 
as view the subject with impartial eyes. '' On n'a point/' says M. Capefigue, 
" en g^n^ral rendu assezde justice au Due de Wellington pour la mani^re large 
et loyale dont il prot^gea les int^rdts de la France dans toutes les n^gociations 
avec l'6tranger. Je ne parle pas d'abord de I'immense service rendu par S. S. 
dans la fixation des cr^nces ^trang^res. Le Due de WeUington se montra 
arbitre d^int^ress^, et la post6rit^ doit reconnaltre k llionneur de M. de Ri- 
chelieu qu'il Bortit pauYre d'une operation oH I'oubli de quelques dcToirs aust^res 
de la conscience aurait pu cr6er pour lui la plus colossale des fortunes. Le Duo 
de Wellington fut trte favorable k la France dans tout oe qui touchait I'^vacu- 
ation de son territoire. Sa position de g^n^ralissime de Tarm^ de I'occupation 
donnait un grand poids k son avis sur cette question : il fut chaque fois con- 
sult^ et chaque fois 6galement il repondait par des paroles Aevte qui iUsaient 
honneur k son caract^re. Le Due de Wellington, par la cessation de Toccupa- 
tion ann^e, avait k perdre une grande position en France— celle de Q^^ral- 
isdme des Alli^ ce qui le iaisait en quelque sorte membre du Gtouvemement : 
il avait k sacrifier un traitement immense ; et plus le noble lord oonnaissait 
I'opinion personnelle de Lord Castlereagh sur kn^cessit^ de I'occupation armde. 
Tous oes int^rdts ne Tarrdtaient point."--OAFEFionE, ffisUnre de la RaUmra^ 
tian, V. 864-857. 
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geous to the rest of Europe. The fortresses held by the chap. 
Allied troops were to be all evacuated by the 30th No- ^^• 



vember ensuing, down to which time their food, pay, and i^is. 
clothing were to be at the expense of France, as regulated 
by the existing convention, which had been in force 
since the 1st December 1817; and in consideration of 
the Allies evacuating the French territory two years 
sooner than had been provided .in the treaty of 1815, 
Prance agreed to pay the sum of 265,000,000 francs 
(£10,600,000), of which 100,000 were to be made good 
by being inscribed on the Grand Livre of French debt, 
and the remaining settled by drafts on the houses of Hope i Treaty, 
and Baring, in nine monthly payments, of equal amount Somw^^' 
each. These stipulations were faithfully observed on both 2ni.^HCt 
sides ; and by the beginning of December the whole of the ». 432. 
French territory was evacuated by the Allied troops.^ 

This was a great step in advance towards the pacifica- 
tion of Europe, for it removed one standing cause of irri- Secret Mu- 
tation towards the French people, till the termination of tw^n*^ 
which the public tranquillity, and with it the Bourbon 5^™o^'''^ 
dynasty, could not be said to rest on a secure foundation, p"^^. 
Lord Castlereagh, encouraged by his success in this deli- 
cate matter, went a step further ; and, at his suggestion, 
a note was addressed by the ministers of the four great 
Powers to the Cabinet of the French king, acknowledging 
the fidelity with which he had discharged his obligations, 
and inviting him, now that the evacuation of his territory 
was rapidly approaching, to concur with them in their 
deliberations, present and to come, for securing the peace 
of Europe, and the mutual guarantee of the rights of na- 
tions. It may readily be conceived with what satisfaction 
this proposal was received by the Due de Richelieu and 
the Cabinet of Louis XVIII., tending, as it did, to take 
the ban off France, and restore its sovereign to his proper 
place in the councils of Europe. He hastened, accord- Nov. 12. 
ingly, to return an answer, couched in the most gracious 
terms, cordially assenting to the proposal, and suggesting 

VOL. III. E 
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CHAP, the immediate conclusion of a treaty in terms of it.* This 

^^' was accordingly done in a few days after, and a secret 

1818. protocol was drawn up and signed by the ministers of the 

Nov. 15. ^^g Powers, providing, though in general terms, for the 

arrangement of their rights and interests in a pacific way, 

without recourse to the dire alternative of arms.t 

But whatever confidence the Allied sovereigns might 
profess, and possibly feel, in the maintenance of peace by 
the French Government, they were far from having equal 

* " Hia Majesty the King of Franoe has receiyed, with the mosfc lively satis- 
factioD, this fresh proof of the confidence and friendship of the sovereigns who 
have taken part in the deliberations of Aix-la-Chapelle. In casting his regards 
on the past^ and being convinced that at no other period no other nation could 
have discharged with equal fidelity the engagements which France has con- 
tracted, the King has felt that this new species of glory has to be sscribed to 
the force of the institutions which rule it ; and he perceives with joy that the 
consolidation of these institutions is regarded as not less advantageous to the 
repose of Europe than essential to its prosperity. Ck>nvinced that his first duty 
is to perpetuate, by every means in his power, the peace now happily estab- 
Ushed among the nations — ^that the intimate union of their governments is the 
surest pledge of its durability — and that France cannot remain a stranger to a 
system, the force of which arises from an entire identity of principles and ac- 
tions, — his Majesty has received with cordiality the propositions made to him, 
and has in consequence authorised the undersigned to take part in all the deli- 
berations of the ministers and plenipotentiaries, in the view of maintaining the 
treaties, and guaranteeing the mutual rights which they have established," — 
lUpon$e (2e M. DB Richkueu, November 12, 1818 ; Capevioue, Histovre de la 
JieitavraH<mf v. 879, 880. 

t The protocol of this convention bore — " 1. The sovereigns, whose mini- 
sters are undersigned, are determined never to deviate, neither in their mutual 
relations, nor in those which unite them to other States, from the principles 
which have hitherto united them, and which form a bond of Christian frater- 
nity, which the sovereigns have formed among each other. 2. That this 
union, which is only the more close and durable that it is founded on no sepa- 
rate interests or momentary combination, can have no other object but the 
miuntenance of the treaties, and the support of the rights established by them. 
8. That France, auoeiated with the other Powen by the restoration of a govern- 
ment at once legitimate and constitutional, engages henceforth to concur in 
the maintenance and support of a system which has given peace to Europe, 
and can alone secure its duration. 4. That if to attain these ends the Powers 
which have concurred in the present act should deem it necessary to establish 
different reunions, either among the sovereigns themselves or their ministerp, 
to treat of subjects in which they have a common interest, the time and place 
of such assemblages shall be previously arranged by diplomatic communica- 
tions; and in the event of such reunions having for their object the condition 
of other States in Europe, they shall not take place except in puisuance of a 
formal invitation to those by whom these States are directed, and under 
an express reservation of their right to participate in it directly or by their 
representatives. — Mettebnioh, Nbsselrodb, Gabtlereaqb, Alex, dx Hum- 
boldt, Richelieu."— Protocol, iNTewTOier 15, 1818; Annuadre ffutorique, i. 436. 
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trust in the pacific dispositions of the French people; chap. 
and a step was taken before they separated at Aix-la- ^^• 
Chapelle, which indicated anything rather than a belief isis. 
in the long continuance of peace with that ambitious g^^^^^ 
nation. On 20th November 1818, the representatives of f«««^o 
^tfour great Powers — ^namely, Austria^ Prussia^ Russia^ tweeJ the 
and Great Britain — met in secret conclave, without the p^!!^S!** 
knowledge or concurrence of the French minister, and^**^'^' 
concluded a fresh arrangement, based on the treaty of 
Chaumont, which provided for the defence of Europe in 
the event of a fresh outbreak of revolution in France, and 
the overthrow of its existing government. By this it was 
provided, *' 1st, that the whole engagements stipulated by 
the quadruple alliance in the treaty of 20th November 
1815, are reserved in their full force and effect, with re- 
ference to the casus fcedenris et heUi, as therein more 
particularly stipulated ; 2d, that for the castes fcederisy 
such as was provided for by the second paragraph of article 
3d of that treaty, the high contracting parties to the pre- 
sent protocol, in their existing arrangements, agree to con- 
cert in such an event, in particular reunions, either among 
the monarchs themselves, or the four Cabinets, on the 
most effectual means of arresting the fatal effects of a new 
revolutionary conwhion with which France may he 
threatened ; recollecting always that the progress of the 
evils which have so long desolated Europe has only been 
arrested by the intimacy of the union and the purity of 
the sentiments which unite the four sovereigns for the 
happiness of the world/' This protocol provided for this, 
fixed the points of rendezvous for the armies of the four 
Powers to assemble in the event of the casus beUi arising, 
and recommended that in that event the fortresses of, p^^ j^^^ 
Ostend, Newport, Ypres, and on the Scheldt, with the i9, i^is; ' 
exception of the citadels of Antwerp and Toumay, should ssf .' ''' 
be occupied by the forces of Great Britain.^ ♦ 

It was not without reason that at the very moment 

* In pursuance of this agreement, it was further prorided that the corps 
dannie, stipulated for by the treaty of Chaumont, should enter upon the cam- 
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these pre- 
cantions. 
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CHAP, when signing a treaty for the evacuation of France by 
^^' the Allied troops, and admitting its sovereign by a formal 
1818. act into the courts of European sovereigns, their minis- 
SwJt' ters were in secret making extensive preparations to 
meet a renewal of hostilities on the part of that Power. 
They had every confidence in the pacific intentions of the 
Government of Prance, but very little in those of its in- 
habitants, and still less in its stability amidst the revolu- 
tionary surges with which it was surrounded. The change 
in the electoral law of France, by the royal ordinance of 
5th September 1816, which reduced the number of depu- 
ties from 394 to 260, in a manner prejudicial to the 
rural districts, and gave a vast addition to the influence 
of the towns, had made a very great change on the com- 
position of the Chamber of Deputies, and spread grave 
apprehensions that in the course of a few years the annual 
change of a fifth of its numbers by a new election might 
give the Revolutionary party a decided majority in the 
Legislature. Their apprehensions were shared, not merely 

paign the day that the Allied soyereigns declared that the ccaiu foederis had 
ariBen. " The British corps was to assemble at Brussels, the Prussians at 
Cologne, the Austrians at Stuttgardt^ the Russians, after the lapse of three 
months, on account of their great distance, at Mayence. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had been specially directed by the Qovemment of Qreat Britain 
and that of the Netherlands, to survey and report upon the fortifications of 
the Low Countries, has reported that he can certify that the quantity of works 
erected has been immense ; and that a powerful defenslTe attitude would be 
taken in the next year, should circumstances demand it. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of the other Powers have in like manner declared that they can give 
satisfSactory assurances of the progress of the defensive preparations on the 
other countries adjoining the French frontier. In these circumstances the 
plenipotentiaries of the four Powers have considered the best means of 
providing for the garrisons of these fortresses, in the event of a war breaking 
out and hostilitiee commencing in the Low Countries. These fortresses have 
not been constructed for the defence of any single country, but for the general 
protection of Europe, and there are several in the second line which require 
to be occupied on the Dutch frontier. It has, therefore, been agreed to re- 
commend to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, in the event of the 
casus fosderis being declared, that the fortresses of Ostend, Newport, Tpres, 
and those on the Scheldt, with the exception of the citadels of Antwerp and 
Toumay, shoidd be occupied by the troops of his Britannic Majesty, and the 
citadels of Huy, Namur, and Dinant, as well as the strong places of Charleroi, 
Marienburg, and Philipville, by those of his Prussian Majesty." — Secret Pro- 
tocol, November 20, 1818 ; Capxfioub, v. 387-889. 
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bj the old noblesse, who, of course, viewed the new order 

of things with undisguised aversion, but by many of the 

wisest even of the Liberal party; and the saying was com- 18I8. 
mon, that by subscribing the royal ordinance for that great 
change in the mode of representation, Louis XVIIL had 
signed the death-warrant of his dynasty. A very strong 
memoir, ably drawn, was transmitted by the Royalists at 
Paris to the sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle, and produced 
a great impression.* Lord Castlereagh was too well in- 
formed by Sir Charles Stuart, his ambassador at Paris, 
of the real state of that capital, not to share in some 
degree these apprehensions ; but he was not the less re- 
solved in his determination to act on the defensive merely, 
and, while making every preparation in secret for possible 
war, to observe scrupulous good faith in all respects, and 
act in public as if unlimited con6dence was reposed in the 
continuance of peace for an indefinite time. On the day 
appointed, accordingly— the 30th November 1818 — the 
Allied troops everywhere evacuated the French fortresses, 
which were immediately taken possession of by the na- 
tional soldiery, and with speechless delight the people 229,^*'; 
beheld the national standards again hoisted on their an- dS', sel?^' 
cient and time-honoured battlements.* t 

* '^ La B^Tolution occupe tont jusqu'aux derni^res daflsea de la nation qu'elle 
agite partout aveo yiolence; les principes deatructeun de noire monarchie 
tont professSt d la tribun par lea ministres du Mot, et Ton ne veut pour exemple 
que le discoure du minlati'e de la guerre aur la loi du reorutement, et celui du 
miniatre de la police sur la liberty de la preese. Des ^rits audadeuz sapent 
tous les fondemena de I'ordre social, eb les loia rdpresaives ne font obstacle 
qu'auz toivains qui soutiennent la monarchie et la l^timitd. Tous les liens 
de I'dtat social sont relachds ; le Qouvemement ne parait marcher que par I'im- 
pulsion d'un pouvoir que ne n*eziste plus et par la presence dee forces dtrang- 
^res ; enfin tout se prepare it faire la guerre k TEurope. Par quels moyena 
peut on emp^her que la France et par elle Europe enti^re ne deviennent en- 
core la proie des R^ volutionaires ? Changer le syst^me du gouvemement par le 
changement du minist^ que le dirige. Le chaagement oomplet du minist^ 
est le seul moyen efficace, en mdme temps qu*il est le seul loyal et admissible 
pour empdcher que la France ne redevienne encore un foyer de revolution qui 
ne tarderait pas i embracer TEurope enti^re." — Mimoire Secret prStentS aux 
Sottveraim d Aix-la-Chapelle, par M. le Baron Vbrnbuil; Caatlereagh Corre- 
fpondence^ MS., and given in Capxfique, Hittoire de la MettauraHon, v. 848-8£8. 

+ On leaving the command which be had so honourably held during three 
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CHAP. To all appearance, the Revolutionary contest, with its 
^^' unspeakable suffering and devastation, had now come to 
1818. an end. Everything, on the surface at least, wore a 
Univ^^ pacific aspect. Not only had the power of revolutionary 
p^w "of France been conquered, but its overbearing and ambitious 
Europ«. spirit had been for the time at least quelled. Its Gov- 
ernment had faithfully and honourably discharged its 
obligations, and the commanders-in-chief of the Allied 
army of occupation had declared that the danger had 
so much passed away that the territory of the Great 
Nation might be entirely evacuated by the Allied troops. 
This accordingly had been done : the strangers had 
everywhere withdrawn, and no standard but that of 
Prance waved on the French territory. The most cordial 
union subsisted between the sovereigns and their minis- 
ters ; and Lord Castlereagh, in particular, had so entirely 
won the confidence of the Emperor Alexander, that he 
had obtained from that monarch the privilege of corre- 
sponding directly with him, without the intervention of 
his ministers — a privilege rarely accorded, but of which 
it will appear in the sequel the British minister availed 
himself on some important occasions. The differences 
between Spain and Portugal had been adjusted by the 
interposition of the three great Powers. Everything 
wore a pacific aspect — ^the Russian and Austrian armies 

yeaiB, the Duke of Wellington addressed an order of the day to his troops of 
so many nations, in which he said, — *' Le Field-Kar^hal Due de Wellington 
ne peut prendre cong^ dee troupes qu'il a eu I'honneur de commander, sans 
leur exprimer sa gratitude pour la bonne conduite qui les a fait distingute pen- 
dant le temps qu*elles ont M sous ses ordres. II y a pres de trois ans que les 
souverainB Alli^ ont oonfi^ au Field-Marshal le commandement en chef de 
cette partie de leurs forces que les oiroonstances avaient rendu nSessaire de 
laisser en France. Si les mesures que leurs MM. avaient 6U command^ ont 
M execute k leur saUafaotion, le rdsultat doit dtre enti^rement attribu6 k la 
conduite prudente et eclair^ tenue dans les oirconstanoes par leurs exceUences 
lea g^n^raux en ohei^ au bon exemple qu*ils ont donn6 aux autres gS^raux et 
ofiEiciers, leurs subordonn^ auasi bien qu*aux efforts de ceux-ci pour les seconder, 
et enfin k I'excellente discipline qu*a ^t^ constamment observe dans les oon- 
tingenoes. C'est k regret qu'il a vu arriver le moment oil la dislocation de 
cette armS allait mettre fin h see rapports publics et priy6s avec les command- 
ants et autres ofiioiers dea diyers corps." — G. Murrat, OSninU-cn-Ck^ de 
VEUU-MaiordetAraUtAUU; Annuaire ffutorique, i. 437, 488. 
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were wending their way towards their distant homes; chap. 
the French were joyfully taking possession of their here- ^^' 
ditary strongholds ; the British were almost entirely dis- isis. 
armed by sea and land ; the Peninsular and Waterloo 
heroes had nearly all returned to pacific employment, and 
the Government were making preparations to dismiss the 
last Yestige of war, the war currency^ and revert to that 
exchange in the precious metals, or their representatives, 
which is only practicable during a period of profound and 
general peace. To all human appearance, when Lord 
Castlereagh returned to England from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the beginning of December 1818, his mission as War 
Minister was closed, and the doors of the temple of Janus 
might be shut, not to be opened again during the lifetime 
of the present generation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LOBD CASTLEREAGH, PROM THE TERMINATION OF THE CONGRESS 
OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE IN DECEMBER 1818, TO HIS DEATH IN ^ 
JULY 1822. 

CHAP. If the European sovereigns and statesmen deemed that 



XVI. 



it was time to shut the temple of Janus, that all danger 
1818. fj.Qjjj jjjg Revolutionary hjdra was at an end, and that a 
Remote long era of peace was commencing, when they separated 
Tfr^h**^ at Aix-la-Chapelle in the beginning of December 1818, 
f^tT never were men more deceived, and never did human 
affairs exhibit more clearly that continual oscillation from 
good to evil, and from evil to good, which has in every 
age been their characteristic. At that very moment the 
seeds of fresh disturbances were sown in different parts of 
Europe, and a new conflict was commencing, which is not 
yet closed, and will perhaps only be terminated by a flow 
of blood as great, and the endurance of suffering as in- 
tense, as that which was occasioned by the first great 
convulsion. The danger began now in a different quarter 
from that in which it had at first appeared ; and the pre- 
cautions taken in the secret defensive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle against an apprehended outbreak in France were, 
in the outset at least, unavailing. What is very remark- 
able, the peril arose in the two countries which had been 
most closely united in the strife, and whose union in the 
end had been crowned with the most triumphant success. 
It was in Spain and England that the strife commenced, 
though, in its ultimate effects, it has extended to France, 
and rendered nugatory all the precautions adopted by 
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Lord Castlereagh and the Allied sovereigns for the inde- chap. 
pendence of nations, and to secure fof Europe the bless- ^^^ 



ings of general peace. *®^®- 

To understand how this came about in the Spanish 
peninsula we must go back to the disastrous year of 1812, Remote 
before either the Salamanca or the Moscow campaign, S^^ 
when nine-tenths of Spain were overrun by, and in the JJ^t^ wn- 
possession of, the French armies. At that period aj*^*«^^o^«^ 
band of intrepid patriots, aided by a powerful British dwmed at 
garrison, maintained with mournful resolution the contest 
within the walls of Cadiz, the seat of government ; and as 
if in mockery of the alleged conquest of the country by 
the invading troops, solemnly invited representatives from 
all parts of the country, including the colonies of South 
America, to assemble in the Isle of Leon to deliberate on 
the new constitution they were to frame for their country. 
The elections of course could take place only in such 
parts of the country as were not occupied by the French 
forces, who would permit no movement in favour of a 
rival government, and these at that period were only 
Cadiz, Alicante, Gallicia, and Asturias. The deputies 
from these districts, with a few from South America, 
accordingly alone assembled ; but, though the representa- 
tives only of a fragment of the Spanish empire, and that 
one which was imbued with feelings and actuated by 
interests the very reverse of the greater part of the 
pountry, they took the high-sounding title of the Cortes 
of Spain and the Indies, and proceeded to form a consti- 
tution according to the views of the majority of the mem- 
bers. They caused to be elected what they called " sup- 
plementary members,'' to come in place of those who should 
have been returned from the provinces occupied by the 
enemy. These were the delegates of the mob of Cadiz, 
Alicante, Corunna, and Ferrol ; and from their meetings 
being held in the first of these towns, and the most active 
and eloquent of the members being their representatives, 
they soon acquired the entire direction of the whole body. 
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CHAP. The result was the formation of a constitution upon a 
^^^' highly democratic basis — ^the famous constitution of 1812 
i8ia — which soon became the watchword of the Revolutionists 
in the whole south of Europe. It bore no more resem- 
blance to the ancient Spanish constitution than it did to 
the institutions of Japan or China. By it the Legislature 
consisted of a single Chamber, elected by universal suf- 
frage, on the principle of one member for every seventy 
thousand inhabitants. This Chamber had alone the ex- 
clusive privilege of making laws and laying on taxes. 
The sovereign, to whom the shadow merely of power was 
left, could not refuse his concurrence to any laws pre- 
sented to him by the Cortes more than twice ; if brought 
lip a third time he was forced to give his concurrence. 
He made peace or declared war ; but his acts in these 
respects were not valid till ratified by the Cortes. He 
nominated the public functionaries, including bishops and 
iToreno, j^^gcs, but Only from a list of three for each vacancy fur- 
pi^'efi? nished him by the same body. The chief powers of Gov- 
^^ ' emment, when the Cortes was not sitting, were delegated 
1812. Feb. to a Council of forty members of that body, the consent of 
t'gna'c, 97. which was essential to any act forming properly part of the 
royal functions, as declaring war or concluding treaties.* 
This constitution was nothing but a democracy, thinly 
Which' is veiled under the forms of a constitutional monarchy, and 
rath^ as such it could not exist three months in the British 
pJ^ud Islands. It would within that time either tear society in 
^[^on the pjg^g^ or be torn in pieces itself. It may readily be 
conceived that a system of government so absurd, and so 
utterly unsuited to any European society, could not de- 
ceive the vigilant eye and sagacious mind of the Duke of 
Wellington. He accordingly, from the very first, ex- 
pressed in the strongest manner his sense of its perilous 
and unjustifiable nature * He was too wise, however, to 

• " The Cortes are unpopular everywhere, and in my opinion deservedly ao. 
Nothing can be more cruel, unjust, and impolitic than this decree respecting 
the persons who have served tho enemy. It is extraordinary that the Revolu- 
tion of Spain has not produced one man with any knowledge of the real situa- 
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make any attempt to coerce or restrain the Spaniards in chap. 
the formation of their internal institutions, and entirely ^^' 
followed out Lord CastlereagVs instructions, which were, isis. 
" abstaining cautiously from all interference with the in- 
ternal aflFairs of the Peninsula, to bend the whole force of 
his mind to expel the enemy from its bounds/' This was 

tion of the country. It appears as if they were all drunk, thinking and speaking 
of any other subject than Spain." — Wellinotoh to H. Wellbslbt, November 
1, 1812 ; QuRWOOD, ix. 524. 

" It is impossible to describe the state of confusion in which things are at 
Cadiz. The Cortes haye framed a constitution yery much on the principle that 
a painter paints a picture — yiz., to be looked at ; and I haye not met one of its 
members, or any person of any description, either at Cadiz or elsewhere, who 
considers the constitution as embodying a system according to which Spain can 
be goyemed. The Cortes haye in form diyested ihemselyes of the ezecutiye 
power, and appointed a regency for that purpose ; but the regency are in fact 
the davee of the Cortes, and neither haye any communication in a constitutional 
way with each other, or any authority beyond the walls of Cadiz. I wish that 
some of our reformers would go to Cadiz to see the benefit of a soyereign 
popular assembly calling itself ' Majesty/ and of a written constitution. In 
truth, there is no authority in the State except the libellous newspapers, and 
they certainly ride oyer both Cortes and regency without mercy." — WsLLiNGh 
TON to Lord Batbubst, CadiZy January 27, 1818 ; Qdrwood, z. 64. 

** The greatest objection which I haye to the new constitution is, that in a 
country in which almost all property consists in land, and there are the largest 
landed proprietors that exist in Europe, no measure should haye been adopted, 
and no barrier proyided, to guard landed property from the encroachments, 
injustice, and yiolence, to which it l3 at all times liable, but especially during 
the progress of reyolutions. The Council of State affords no such guard — it 
has no influence in the legislature — it can haye no influence on the public mind. 
Such a guard can only be afforded by the establishment of an assembly of the 
great landed proprietors, such as our House of Lords, haying concurrent power 
with the Cortes; and you may depend upon it there is no man in Spain, be his 
property eyer so small, who is not interested in the establishment of such an 
assembly. Unhappily legislatiye assemblies are swayed by the fears and pas- 
sions of indiyiduals : when unchecked they are tyrannical and uojust ; nay, it 
frequently happens that the mo$t tyrannical and tvnjust meaewret are the mott 
popular. Those measures are peculiarly popular which deprive rich and power- 
ful indiyiduals of their properties, under the pretence of the public adyan- 
tage ; and I tremble for a country in which there is no barrier for the preaer- 
vation of private property except the justice of a legislative assembly possessing 
supreme power. It is impossible to calculate upon the plans of such an 
assembly ; they haye no check whateyer, and they are g^yerned by the most 
ignorant and licentious of all presses, that of Cadiz. I believe they mean to 
attack the royal feudal tenths and the tithes of the church, under pretence of 
encouraging agriculture ; and finding the contributions from other sources not 
so extensive as they expected, they wiU seize the estates of the grandees. Our 
character is involved in a gpreater degree than we are aware of in the democra- 
tical proceedings of the Cortes in the opinion of all moderate and well-thinking 
Spaniards, and I am afraid with the rest of Europe. It is quite impossible 
such a system cui last ; what I regret is, that I am the person who maintains 



tion in con- 
sequence. 
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CHAP, at length accomplished, notwithstanding every obstacle 
^^^' thrown in his way by the Cadiz democrats, who were 
1818. envious of his fame, and jealous of his authority. And 
when Ferdinand VII. returned and resumed the reins of 
power, the democratic Cortes had fallen into such general 
contempt, and been found so entirely unfit for the coun- 
try, that it was dismissed by the sovereign, and disap- 
peared from the country without either an arm or a voice 
being raised in its behalf. 

Unfortunately the new monarch had none of the quali- 
unpopuiar tics requisitc to guide the state in the difBcult circum- 
^F^di-^ stances in which it was placed before his resumption of 
^ rewiu- power. Of all governments that of a Restoration is the 
most difficult to conduct to any prosperous issue ; for it 
has the insatiable expectations of its friends to gratify, and 
the boundless heartburnings of its opponents to appease. 
Ferdinand had neither the disposition nor the means of 
accomplishing either of these things. Vain, frivolous, 
and tyrannical, his system of government was founded on 
the developement of that cruel and oppressive policy which 
had been reared in the cloisters of the Escurial. Many 
unworthy acts of severity signalised the first years of his 
reign, and eflFectually dispelled the illusion which, on his 
first restoration, had caused him to be hailed as " Ferdi- 
nand the Beloved." The consequence was a very great 
amount of discontent in.the chief towns and seaports of 
Spain, especially in the learned professions and educated 
classes. But as they were few in number, and the rural 
population, forming nine-tenths of the inhabitants, were 
firm in their support of " El Re Assoluto/^ this state of 
things might have gone on for long without inducing any 
important practical result, had it not been for an acci- 
dental circumstance, which at once led to a change of 

it. If the King sbould return he will OTertum the whole &bric, if he has any 
spirit ; but the gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely masters, that I fear there 
must be another convulsion.*' — Wblunotow to Don Dibqo db la Veoa, Jan- 
vary 29, 1813, and to Earl Bathxjrst, April 21, 1818; Gtjewood, x. 64, 65, 
247, and zi. 91. 
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gOTerament and restoration of the highly democratic con- chap. 
stitution of 1812. This was the revolt of the troops in ^^^ 
the Isle of Leon, which took place in the autumn of 1 81 9, i^^^- 
and was attended by the most important effects in both 
hemispheres. It is not foreign to the subject of this 
biography, for it was the remote cause of Lord Castle- 
reagh's death. 

To understand how this came about, it must be pre- 
mised that, during the Peninsular war, when the terri-caaieofthe 
tories of old Spain in possession of the native authorities HiTofLe^nt 
were reduced to Cadiz and a few fortresses on the sea- ^enTJ^Sim 
coast, the great colonies of South America belonging ^.^^•^^^j 
to that Power had taken the opportunity to revolt, and 1812. 
declare themselves independent. This was a cruel blow, 
not merely to Castilian pride, but, what was far more 
serious, to Castilian finance ; for prior to the South 
American Revolution more than half of the revenue of 
the Spanish crown (£8,000,000) had been drawn from 
the produce of the mines in Peru and Mexico. The 
Government of Madrid, in consequence, ever since the Re- 
storation, had been in the utmost straits for money : its 
credit was gone, and the delay in the payment of the 
troops in the provinces from the penury of the exchequer, 
led to several military insurrections in them, which occa- 
sioned lamentable and frequent executions. Government 
for long found it impossible, from want of money, to 
equip an expedition capable of restoring the authority of 
old Spain in the revolted colonies ; but at length, having 
succeeded on very high terms in effecting a loan, and got 
£400,000 from the British Government, as already men- 
tioned, as the price of abandoning the slave trade, they 
succeeded in collecting a large body of troops in the Isle 
of Leon destined for South America. They exceeded 
20,000 ; but various causes for long prevented their pro- 
ceeding to their destination. An epidemic of the most 
virulent kind, which proved to be the yellow fever, first 
broke out among them in August 1819, which rendered 
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CHAP, the embarkation impossible; and even if it had been other- 
^^ wise, the penury of the exchequer left the Government ab- 
1819. solutely without the means of transporting so large a body. 
Meanwhile, the soldiers remained encamped in the Isle of 
Leon, exposed to the whole seductive arts of the Revolu- 
tionists of Cadiz, who spared no pains to win them over 
to their side, and with their imaginations inflamed by the 
recitals by the maimed veterans of Murillo's army, of the 
suflPerings they had undergone in the terrible transatlantic 
warfare for which they were destined. The consequence 
was, that a revolt broke out among them, for the double 
purpose of stopping the expedition to South America, and 
forwarding the views of the Revolutionists at Cadiz ; a 
bold man named Riego was at the head of the movement; 
the Government had no force on which they could rely to 
resist it; the Conde d'Abisbal, who was intrusted with 
1820. ' the command of the troops who could be drawn together, 
Gra**^il» proved a traitor and joined the insurgents ; and at length 
An^ hS^' the King, deserted by all, was obliged to issue a decree 
iii. 406, 409. convoking a new Cortes and proclaiming again the consti- 
tution of 1812.^ 

The example of a regular government being overturned, 
Rovoiuiioiu and a highly democratic constitution established by a well- 
NapK Si concerted military revolt, which at once rescued the sol- 
Piedmont. ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ irksomo and dangerous service, and paved 
the way for their leaders to power and affluence, was too 
seductive not to be attended with very momentous conse- 
quences, especially among the excitable inhabitants of the 
southern states of the European commonwealth. The 
consequences, accordingly, were that the example was 
speedily followed in Portugal, in which the soldiers and 
Oct 6, democrats jointly effected a revolt at Oporto, which 
^^^' speedily overturned the Government, and testified the 
national gratitude to their British allies by sending out 
of the country Marshal Beresford and the whole British 
officers who had led them to victory under Wellington in 
the war of liberation. The contagion soon spread to the 
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Italian peniBSula ; and the triumph of Riego in Andalusia chap. 
convulsed Europe from one end to another, as that of ^^^ 
Garibaldi in Sicily did forty years afterwards. Naples 
first yielded to a military revolt as Spain had done ; the 
cry for the constitution of 1812 proved irresistible; the 
soldiers all rose against the Government, and in such a 
hurry were the people to secure the great democratic 
triumph that they swore fealty to the Spanish constitu- 
tion before they had even seen a copy of it, which was juiy 6, 
sent for from Spain after it had been promulgated and 
generally accepted Piedmont was not long of following 
the seductive example. In March following a revolution March 12, 

• 1821 

was effected in Turin, amidst cries of " Viva la Consti- 
tuzion6 ! " " Morte a Tedeschi ! '' The society of the car- , ^ „.^ 
bonaTiy the centre of all these convulsions, spread its iii. 426-429; 
ramifications over the whole Southern Peninsula. These storia di 
aflUiated associations extended over all Germany and great 36^37 "," 
part of France. Alarming sjrmptoms of agitation com-^; pj^j, 
menced in Poland and Hungary; and a moral earthquake, r^^i'^p" 
as violent as that which afterwards overturned so many 24. 
thrones in 1848, seemed rapidly spreading over Europe.^* 

" M. Saldanha at Madrid has obtained possession of the statuU of the secret 
societiee in Spain, and particularly those of the club which had given to M. 
Pardo, the Spanish charg^ d'afiaires at Lisbon, the instructions mentioned in 
my despatch, No. 15, and also, as M. Saldanha now states, instructions to M. 
de Onis at Naples. 

" M. Saldanha informs M. de Lassa that it appears by these sUUuta that the 
object of these societies is to estahlith republics vn every country in Europe, and 
that for this end they have agents in every quarter, but that the powerful cen- 
tral societies are established at Paris, Venice, Oenoa, Leghorn, in Prussia, and 
in Poland, M. Saldanha proceeds to state that, if necessary, he will furnish 
M. de Lassa with copies of all the documents which have fallen into his hands. 
In the mean time, he insists that the afiair is so serious that it requires the 
immediate interference of the Powers of Europe, and he declares the state of 
Spain to be such, that an explosion must take place there before the expiration 
of two months.*' — Sib Charles Baoot to Lord Castlbreaoh, September 4 
(16), 1820 ; Castlereagh Correspondence, xii. 801. 

*' The infection from Naples has reached Milan, and reports of aU sorts are 
in circulation ; the coffee-rooms are more crowded than usual, and the sub- 
jects of conversation more assuming and desperate — Constitution and insur- 
rection are in every one's mouth. The Liberals here are loud in their celebra- 
tion of the Spaniards and Neapolitans. They are ripe for anything; but the 
fine garrison of Hungarian grenadiers in this city, who are the most anti-con- 
stitutional characters possible, keep everything quiet.'' — Lieutevant-Colonel 
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CHAP. There was enough in this state of Continental politics 
^^^ to attract the universal and anxious attention of the Con- 



1820. tinental sovereigns, and furnish ample matter for reflection 
Line which *^ ^^^ Castleroagh, who had become the sole director, 
^ toJk*" ^ ^^^^ ^ officially intrusted with the guidance, of the 
«o^» foreign aflPairs of Great Britain. He took, accordingly, 
as might have been expected from his energetic character 
and high moral courage, a decided part in these transac- 
tions ; but it was one the very reverse of what both his 
Continental friends and enemies anticipated from him. 
It is, however, peculiarly interesting to his biographer as 
indicating the real principles by which he had through- 
out been governed, and which explains at once what might 
at first sight appear irreconcilable or contradictory in his 
career. He entirely coincided with the Duke of Welling- 
ton in his opinion of the absurd and perilous nature of 
the Spanish constitution, based on universal suffrage, a 
single legislature, and a powerless sovereign ; and had he 
needed any other monitor, he had enough in the state of 
his own country at this juncture to open his eyes to its 
consequences. He agreed not less cordially with Prince 
Hardenberg and Count Nesselrode as to the extreme 
danger arising from a military revolt attended with such 

Bbownb to Lord Cabtlebbagh, Milan, July 29, 1820; Cattlereagh Correspond- 
enctf xii. 284. 

" 1. Que raasociation coxmu boob le nom de Carbonari, malgr^ lea efforts 
des Gouyememena pour la diaaoudre et la d^iruire, eat irte nombreuse et trte 
i^pandue dana toutea lea partiea de I'ltalie, et dans toutea lea claaaes de la 
8oci4$t^, surtout dana lea arm^. 

** 2. Que, dana lea provinces du royaume de Naplea, lea chefa de oette asso- 
ciation B^ete ont oonvoqu^ dana les mois de Mars et d'Ayril aur diffSrens 
points, les Carbonari, et que ceux-ci ont ezactement r^pondu k I'appeL 

** 3. Que rimpulaion paroissant donn^ par la haute Italic, il en r^sulteroit 
que les troupe qui seroient enyoy^ea par Autriche au aecoura du Roi de Naplea 
pourroient bien ae trouver plac^ea entre deux aoul^yemens. 

'' 4. Que lea troupee rdunies au camp de Sessa ont eu une oocaaion facile de 
ae concerter, et qu'en effet ellea ont airdtd Ik leur plan, dont, chose extraordi- 
naire, rien n'a transpird juaqu'au moment de Texplosion. 

'' 5. Que le mouyement deyoit ^dater le 81 Mai, et qu*il a 6i6 diff^r^ pour 
une cause que j'iguore." — Secret Memoir transmitted to Lobd CASTLBREAaH by 
the Honoubablb F. Lamb, Attffust 27, 1820 ; CastUreagh Correspondence, xii. 
298, 299. 
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consequences,* and he appreciated the necessity under chap. 
which the Continental statesmen felt they lay of forming ^^ 
a congress, and taking joint measures to arrest the pro^ is^* 
gress of the danger. But while he fully acknowledged 
these principles when things were considered from a 
Continental point of view, he hesitated as to inyolring his 
own country in any joint measures for the suppression of 
the revolutionary goyemments in the southern states of 
Europe, where they had been forcibly established. The 
reason of that was not that he had come to regard reyolu- 
tions with a more fayourable eye than he had formerly 
done, or ceased to consider them as the most terrible 
maladies which can affect the body politic ; but that, when 
they occurred in states of the second or third order, they 
were not attended with the dangers to other states which 
threatened when they broke out in monarchies of the first. 
And in such a case the risk to national independence and 
general freedom was greater from the success of an armed 
interyention of sovereigns to put them down, than from 
the triumph of an armed revolution of the people to 
establish them. This observation furnishes the key to his 
whole conduct from first to last, and explains its seeming 
contradiction. But before entering on the congresses of 
Troppau, Laybach, and Verona, where it was decidedly 
acted upon, it is necessary to advert to several important 
domestic transactions in Oreat Britain, which, not less 
than foreign affairs, occupied the last years of his life. 

* ** Lee ^v^nemens amv& en Espagne peavent amener de grands dangers 
pour le repos de I'Europe. Vexemple ^unt armie faitant une rivoltUion e$t 
infiniment funtttt, La Cour de P^tersbourg, quoiqu'ignorant, encore I'efifet de 
I'insurrection, a cm n^oessaire qu'on ae concert&t sur les mesures qui pour* 
nient dtre prises d'un common accord, en y iaisant conooarir la France, qui, 
sans donte, y est donblement int^ress^. Elle propose de laire seryir & cet 
effet les conferences subsistant toujours k Paris, pour la m^iation entre 
I'Espagne et le Portugal. Je crois cette id^ fort sage. Nous serons prdts k 
nous concerter sur touts mesure utile. . . . Nous avons toujours Tespoir 
de voir les affiiires de France prendre une bonne toumure, pourvu que Tex- 
ample de I'Espagne n'y inflne pas en mal. Louis XIV. disoit, il n'y a plus des 
Pyr^ote. II seroit k desirer qu'elles fossent maintenant une barriers im- 
passable.'* — Lt Prince Habdenberq d Lord Cabtlxrbaob, Berlip, Man SI, 
1820 ; Caatlereagh Corre»pondencef xii. 224. 

VOL. III. F 
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CHAP. These transactions, which were for the most part of 
•^^^ an untoward kind, arose from a very singular cause — viz., 
1819. the great prosperity by which they had been preceded, 
Grea?pro»- Thc harvost of 1818 was uncommonly fine, which led to 
SSlt Bri- * gr®** diminution in the imports of grain and export of 
Jf isiVwd 8^^^- Thence arose unwonted ease of the money markets. 
S^fsid"^ The extension of the restriction on cash payments by the 
Act of 1817, already noticed, had provided a currency 
adequate to the wants and commensurate to the neces- 
sities of the country, and that worst of all famines, a 
money famine^ had disappeared. The total notes in 
circulation in England, which in 1816 had been so low 
as £42,109,000, rose in 1818 to £48,278,000; a rise 
accompanied, of course, with a corresponding addition 
to prices, and vivifying of industry in all its branches. 
This continuance of the restriction had alone enabled the 
nation to tide over the vast loans to the Continental 
Powers, contracted for the most part in London, in 1817 
and 1818, which amounted to the enormous sum of 
£38,600,000, of which £27,500,000 was to Prance. 
The prices of food in the year 1818 were high, but not 
alarmingly so ; the average of the year was 84s., a very 
different sum from 116s., to which it had attained in the 
spring of 1817. In a word, the prosperity of the country 
in the end of 1818, and first six months of 1819, was 
great and unprecedented, and frimished just matter of 
congratulation both to the Prince Regent in his speech 
on opening Parliament, and to the Cabinet Ministers in 
correspondence with each other.* 

* " The Prince Regent hus the greatest pleasure in being able to inform you 
that the trade, commerce, and numufactnres of the country are in a most 
flourishing condition. The favourable change which has so rapidly taken 
place in the internal circamstancee of the United Kingdom affords the 
strongest proof of the solidity of its resources. To cultivate and improve 
the advantages of our present situation will be the object of your delibera> 
tions." — Prinos Rbgkkt's Speech, Janu/wry 21, 1819 ; Parliamentary Debates^ 
zxxix. 21. 

" Both trade and manufiactures are in a flourishing condition, and likely to 
improve still further. There appears to be little speculation beyond the regu- 
lar demands of the different markets, men without capital finding it almost 
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Unfortunately situated as the political parties were, c?hap. 
this transient gleam of prosperity, instead of being the ^^' 
precursor of good, became the harbinger of evil The 1819. 
opinion became general that this sunshine, instead ofstate^ofuie 
being, as it really was, the result of the expansion of the~^^^** 
currency by the Act of 1817, was independent of it, and[***^hc 
might be expected to continue, though the currency tuasCrmiacy 
contracted to any extent ; and, therefore, that this was 
a fa?ourable time for remoying the restriction on cash 
payments, and reimposing the obligation on the Bank to 
pay in gold. The Opposition early resohed to make this 
the cheval de hataiUe of the session. On 2d February Feb. 2. 
181 9, five days after Parliament met, Mr Tiemey introduced 
the subject by moring for a select committee to inquire 
into the effect of the Bank Restriction Act, which was 
carried by 277 to 168. The committee was chosen by 
ballot, and Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Peel, its chair- 
man, brought up the report on 5th April, which recom- 
mended that cash payments should be resumed on Ist Feb- 
ruary 1820, or in ten months from the date of the report, 
at the rate of £4, Is. per ounce ; and from 1st October 
1820 to May 1821, at £3, 19s. 6d., and thereafter at 
£3, 17s. lOJd. Unhappily, when this all-important sub- 
ject came on for discussion in Parliament, the Opposition 
were beyond any former example strong, and the Govern- 
ment proportionally weak.* The former, in addition to 
the whole Liberals of every shade, was strengthened on 
this question by the entire body of the political econo- 
mists, led by Mr Peel, Mr Huskisson, and Mr Ricardo, 

impoeeible to procure credit; so that there is now no disposition to force a 
trade, and no injurious competition to procure orders, and consequently wages 
are fair and reasonable.'*— Lord SHxrFiSLD to Lord Sidmouth, December 17, 
1818 ; Sidm<nUh:9 Ufe, iii. 242. 

* ** After the defeats we have already experienced during this session, our 
remaining in office is a positive evil. It confounds all the ideas of government 
in the minds of men. It disgraces us personally, and renders us less capable 
every day of being of any real service to the country now. If, therefore, 
things are to remain as they are, I am quite clear that there is no advantage 
in any way of our being the persons to carry on the public service." — Lord 
Liverpool to Lord Eldon, May 10, 1819 ; JSldon*8 iXfe, ii. 829. 
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CHAP, who formed at that period a very important section, con- 
^^- stituting a sort of imperium in imperio in the House of 
1819. Commons. The latter were proportionally, and to a still 
greater degree, weak. They had recently sustained seyeral 
damaging defeats, particularly one, on the amendment of 
the criminal law, in the House of Commons ; and in the 
Cabinet itself there was a great division on the subject, 
the majority being in favour of adopting the report of 
the committee. Lord Eldon strongly opposed it, in 
which he was joined by Lord Castlereagh, but they stood 
nearly alone. It did not pass, however, without resist- 
ance out of doors.* The Bank of England presented a 
petition, in which they stated the case, and unfolded the 
consequences of so early a return to cash payments, with 
a precision and force which nothing could exceed ; and 
this was accompanied by two petitions, one from the 
bankers and merchants of the city of London, and another 
from those of Bristol, which predicted the consequences 
of the proposed measure in a way which the event has 
too faithfully verified.t To us, enlightened as the nation 

• Twras's Life of Eldon, ii. 829. 

t The petition of the Bank Directors stated : << When the Bank Directors 
are now to be called on, in the new situation in which they are placed by the 
Bonk Restriction Act, to procure a fund for supporting the whole national cur- 
rency, either in bullion or coin, and when it is proposed that they should effect 
this measure within a given period, by regulating the market price of gold by 
a limitation of the amount of the issue of bank-notes, unth whaitever dUtrtu 
«iM^ limiUUwn may he attended to individuals or the commvnity at large, they 
feel it their bounden and imperious duty to state their sentiments explicitly 
to his Majesty's Blinisters. They cannot advise an unrelenting continuance 
of pecuniary pressure upon the commercial world, of which it is impossible for 
them either to foresee or estimate the consequences. The Directors have 
already submitted to the House of Lords the expedience of the Bank paying 
its notes in bullion, at the market price of the day, with a view of seeing how 
far favourable commercial balances may operate in restoring the former order 
of things, of which they might take advantage ; and with a similar view they 
have proposed to the Qovemment to repay the Bank a considerable part of 
the sum that has been advanced upon exchequer bills. . . . The Directors, 
therefore, feel that they have no right whatever to invest themselves, of their 
own accord, with the responsibility of countenancing a measure in which the 
whole community is so deeply involved, and possibly to compromise the uni. 
versal interests of the empire, in all the relations of agriculture, manvfacture», 
commerce, and revenue, by a seeming acquiescence or declared approbation of 
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has been by repeated and dear-bought experience, the chap. 
only surprising thing is, how the principles announced in ^^^ 
these Yeiy remarkable documents did not command uni- i8i9. 
yersal assent. So it was, howeyer, that the case fell out 
quite otherwise. With truth did Mr Ward (Lord Dudley) 

tbe proposed meaeores by the Bank of England." — Petition of the Bank of 
England, May 20, 1819 ; Parliamentary DebaUi, zii. 601, 604. 

The petition of the merchants and bankers of the city of London stated : 
" Your petitioners have reason to apprehend that measures are in contempla- 
tion, with reference to the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, in the humble opinion of the petitioners, will tend to a forced, 
precipitate, and highly ii^urioue contraction of the currency of the country. 
That the consequences of such a contraction will be, as your petitioners humbly 
conceive, to add to the burden of the public debt, greatly to increase the pres- 
sure of the taxes, to lower the value of aU landed and commercial property, 
seriously to affect and embarrass both public and private credit, to embarrass 
and reduce all the operations of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and to 
throw out of employment, as in Uie calamitous year 1816, a great proportion of 
the industrious and labouring classes of the community. That your petitioners 
are fortified in the opinion thus expressed by the distresses experienced by 
commercial, trading, manufacturing, and agricultural interests of the kingdom, 
from the partial reduction of the Bank issues, which it appears has recently 
taken place. Neither the manner nor the time which, your petitioners have 
reason to apprehend, is intended to be proposed for tbe resumption of cash 
payments, is suited to avoid the evils they anticipate. The petitioners, there- 
fore, humbly crave that the time, as at present fixed by law, for the termination 
of the restrictions on cash payments by the Bank of England, may be extended 
to a period which shall not tend to a forced and precipitate contraction of the 
circulating medium of the country, or to embarrass trade, or to injure public 
credit, ag^culture, manufactures, and commerce.*' — Petition of Bankers and 
Merchants of London, May 21, 1819; Parliamentary Debates, xiL 599, 600. 

The petition of the bankers and merchants of Bristol was still more remark- 
able. It set forth : " Your petitioners have heard with much apprehension 
that the design is entertained of proposing in Parliament the resumption of 
cash payments by the Bank of England. The petitioners have the utmost con- 
fidence in the resources of the national Bank, and that its issues are fully war- 
ranted by the property it holds in deposit ; and they are firmly persuaded that 
if this measure shall be forced upon the country before it shall, by a favourable 
state of its foreign exchangee, be fully prepared for its reception, not only the 
finances and revenue of the State must suffer, but even the stability of the 
Bank itself be endangered, by the exportation of its bullion, and the deprecia- 
tion of the property which it holds as a security for its issues. The petitioners 
also conceive that the present is a period peculiarly hazardous for an experiment 
of so important a nature, when loans of an unprecedented amount are in pro- 
gress of payment in Europe, and when the exchange with both the continents 
is greatly against this country. The petitioners confidently anticipate that, as 
the present state of our foreign exchanges may be justly attributed to causes 
which, although quite adequate to the effects, are not in themselves necessarily 
permanent, the period may reasonably be expected to arrive, at which a re- 
sumption of cash payments may be made with safety and without inconveni- 
ence. Awaiting, then, this period, the situation of the country can only be 
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CHAP. Bay, " Those that are near the scene of action are not less 
^^ surprised than you are at the turn the bullion question 
1819. has taken ; Canning says it is the greatest wonder he has 
1 Earl of witnessed in the political world.'' ^ Well might Mr Canning 
L^tteS^m declare " it was the greatest vxynder of the age!' The 
bill passed without a dissenting voice in the House of 
xi. 800. * * Commons, Alderman Heygate, who had moved an amend- 
ment, having withdrawn it.^ 

It is no wonder Mr Canning used these remarkable 
Rapid in- and strong expressions in regard to this all-important 
^Jl^^'ais. bill. It was in truth " the greatest wonder of the age,'' 
thTr^mp- though in a very diflPerent sense from that in which he 
tionofM8h regarded it. The exchanges both with Europe and 
America were much against this country; the great 
French loan of £27,500,000, contracted to pay off the 
last instalments due to the Allied Powers as the condition 
of their removal, was, and would continue for nine months 
to be, in a course of payment, and the drain of gold thence 
arising to this country was excessive. Revolutionary 
movements were commencing in Spain which threatened 
general war at no distant period, and a great consequent 
increase in the demand for the precious metals. The 
supply of bullion for the use of the globe had sunk to less 
than a fifth of its former and average amount, in conse- 
quence of the South American Revolution. It was at that 
moment that the House of Commons, without one dis- 
senting voice, decreed the entire resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England on the 1st February fol- 
lowing I The effects were soon apparent. "The industry 
of the nation was speedily congealed, as a flowing stream 
by the severity of an arctic winter." The alarm became 
universal, — as widespread as the previous confidence and 
trust had been. The Bank of England, terrified at the 

rendered alarming by a prematare recmrenoe to measures which the peti- 
tioners are satisfied must cramp the commercial intercourse of England with 
foreign countries, contract its trade and manufactures, and be injurious to its 
best interests."— SriteoZ Petition, Februaty 3, 1819; Parliammiary Debatet, 
xxxix. 276, 277. 
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prospect of being compelled to resume cash payments in chap. 
February following, rapidly contracted their discounts. ^^ 
The paper under discount at that establishment, which i^'^* 
in 1815 had been £20,660,000, was reduced in 1819 to 
£6,321,000, and in 1821 sank to £2,722,000 1* TheiTpokeon 
Bank of England notes in circulation, which in 1818 had^^*; 
been £27,771,000, had sunk in 1822 to £18,172,000 : 
the country bankers, during the same period, from 
£20,507,000 to £8,416,000. The total circulation sank, 
during the three years immediately following the return 
to cash payments, from £48,278,000 to £26,688,000, or 
very nearly a half. It was a poor compensation to this 
prodigious contraction of the currency in so short a time, 
that, in 1819 and 1820, £1,270,000 and £1,797,000 
were coined and issued from the Mint ! In truths such 
was the conftision in South America in those years, owing 
to the terrible revolutionary war raging there, that bul- 
lion waa not to be got for the purpose of coining ; and 
this augmented in the most serious degree the distress 
arising from the sudden and vast reduction in the paper.^ 



•Tears. 


Bank of Eng- 
land Notes in 
Circulation. 




Total 


Gold coined 
and issued. 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


£27,771,000 
26,227,000 
23,609,000 
22,471,000 
18,172,000 


£20,607,000 

16,701,000 

10,576,000 

8,266,000 

8,416,000 


£48,278,000 
40,928,000 
84,146,000 
80,727,000 
26,688,000 


£8,488,000 
1,270,000 
1,797,000 
9,694,000 
6,388,000 



— Parlimentary Papers, quoted in Alison's Europe (Fint Series), yoL ziy. chap. 
zcTL, Appendix. 



Tean. 


British & Irish 

Exports. 
Declared Value. 


Foreign 6c Colo- 
nial Imports. 
Official Value. 


Price of 

Wheat 

pcrQr. 


Iron per 
Ton. 


Wool 
per lb. 


Cotton 
per lb. 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


£46,603,249 
85,208,821 
86,424,662 
36.669,630 
36,968,964 


£86,886,182 
80,776,810 
82,438,660 
80,792,760 
80,600,094 


«. d. 
83 8 
72 8 
65 10 
64 6 
43 8 


£ t. d. 
9 

8 10 

9 
7 10 
6 10 


«. d. 
6 
6 
8 
8 3 
3 6 


$. d. 
2 
1 11 
1 6 
1 1 
1 



—Porter's Progress of the Nation, third edition, pp. 148, 366 ; and Tooke 0» 
Prices, ii 401, 406, 420. 
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CHAP. The effects soon appeared, and were disastrous in the 
^^^- extreme — far more so than the most determined oppon- 
1819. ents of the currency measure had rentured to predict 
The 3 per cents, which had been 79 in January 1819, 
gradually fell, after the return to cash payments was 
declared to take effect on 1st February following, to 65 
in December ; and the bankruptcies in England, which 



1819,801, had been 86 in January 1819, rose in May to 178 ; the 
toChroZ^' total in the year was 1499, being an increase of 531 
over those of the preceding year ! ^ 

The Radicals were not slow in taking advantage of 
Bapid ' this extraordinary and unlooked-for turn of affairs in 
SLmto^t their favour. The distress was in reality entirely owing 
wra^. to *^^ sudden and unprepared return to cash payments 
at a time when the supply of the precious metals from 
South America was so much diminished, and the stock 
in the country was so much reduced by the prodigious 
loans undertaken by its capitalists to the Continental 
sovereigns. They held out to the people, however, either 
in ignorance of, or wilfully concealing, the real cause of 
the distress, that it was entirely due to the enormous 
expenses of the war, the intolerable load of taxes, and 
the profligate farming out of the State for behoof of the 
pampered aristocrats who were maintained in idleness at 
the expense of the sweat and blood of the people. The 
only remedy for it was to be found in an entire change 
of the frame of government, and the substitution of 
annual parliaments, universal sufirage, vote by ballot, 
and paid representatives in Parliament, for the selfish 
and wasteful rule of the borough-mongers. These repre- 
sentations, loudly repeated on every platform and hust- 
ings, re-echoed by the Chartist press over the whole 
country, and rendered more persuasive by their coinci- 
dence with the real suffering and widespread distresses 
of the people, soon obtained universal credit with the 
working classes in the great commercial towns and min- 
ing and manufacturing districts. The whole obloquy was. 
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as it had been in 1816, heaped on the head of Lord chap« 
Castlereagh, because he was the leader of the House of ^^^ 
Commons, and the representative of Government in that isi*- 
assembly, although his duties as Foreign Minister render- 
ed him no further responsible for the public distress than 
as a member of the Cabinet ; and so far from forwarding, 
he had been the strongest opponent of the monetary 
measures which were the real causes of it. 

Disregarding these unfounded clamours, Lord Castle- 
reagh fized his attention on those great measures ofFinauoere- 
finance which were calculated to relieve the necessities of Mr'^vwlii-^ 
the country, and put the Government on a secure footing lJ^cm- 
in future times. On 3d June 1 8 1 9, Mr Vansittart brought j^^' 
forward a series of finance resolutions which met with the 
cordial support of Lord Castlereagh, and which are emi- 
nently descriptive of the financial state of the country. 
It would be well for the nation if they had been acted 
upon in subsequent times ; had they been so, the whole 
financial difficulties under which the empire is now labour- 
ing would have been removed. He stated that the sink- 
ing fund at that time produced £15,000,000 a-year, and 
the loan to keep it up was £13,000,000, leaving only 
£2,000,000 really available to the reduction of debt. 
He proposed to lay on additional taxes to make up a 
real surplus of £5,000,000, which should be kept as a re- 
serve fund, to be religiously and inviolably applied to the 
reduction of debt. These resolutions were all adopted by^ p , j^ 
Parliament, and the new taxes imposed were on foreign xl 914,923! 
wool, tea, cofiee, cocoa-nuts, and tobacco.^ 

On this momentous occasion Lord Castlereagh said : 
"There are three questions before the House — first, Lord cittie- 
whether the country under its present circumstances ^!^'ent in 
was necessitated to make any financial eflPorts at all ;*th5^ft^ML 
second, the extent of those efibrts ; and, thirdly, the time'***^''****'"' 
when they ought to be made, if they are judged neces- 
sary. In arguing on the first of these points in support 
of the resolutions, nothing is farther from our intention 
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CHAP, than to destroy the siDking fund, as it was first established 
^^ by Mr Pitt, and then modified by Parliament. Nothing 
1819. liJ^e an invasion of the sinking fund is contemplated ; on 
the contrary, the object is to establish and confirm it, 
by providing a clear unalienable fund from which it is to 
be maintained. The resolution now proposed is nothing 
more than putting into operation the clause which Mr 
Fox himself had introduced. It is proposed to begin 
with a clear sinking fund of £5,000,000 — a fund five 
times the amount of that to which Mr Pitt raised it 
when he introduced the system in 1786. It is true this 
fund is not a third of what the sinking fund would have 
amounted to, if its process of accumulation had not been 
impeded by loans taken from it to a great extent in con- 
sequence of the necessities of the country since 1813. 
But that only makes it the more indispensable to pre* 
vent such deviations from the system in future times, and 
to establish a real sinking fund, not to be touched on any 
occasion or under any pretence, to which the country 
may with just confidence look forward for the removal of 
its difficulties ; and it is the precise object of the resolu- 
tions proposed to establish such a fund, 
j^ "The first question which the country ought to look 

ContiwUd. to in a fearless and manly way is, whether it ought to be 
satisfied with its financial situation in time of peace ; or 
whether some efiPort should not be made to enable it to 
meet the burdens of a new war, should such a calamity 
unfortunately visit it This is a question of immense 
magnitude, a subject independent of all parties and of 
all party interests ; and I conjure you not to allow any 
feeling of respect for the Government, if such exist, to 
divert you from the strict discharge of your duty. I 
conjure gentlemen not to tamper or trifle with this 
mighty question ; let them put Government wholly out of 
view, and decide it upon its broad and substantial merits, 
not upon any consideration of who may be placed or con- 
tinued in power by its decision. The question is not 
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between Ministers and their antagonists — it is between chap. 
Parliament and the country ; and it would be disgrace- ^^' 
ful to the House if at such a time and on such a question isi9. 
it could be influenced by party or political motives. We 
claim to be armed with weapons to meet the difficulties 
and dangers of the State ; and if we are not to be intrust- 
ed with them, we are willing to resign to more fayoured, 
perhaps more able, but not more zealous champions.* We 
maintain that a saving of £2,000,000 annually, which is 
all that can now be realised, is not a fund sufficient to 
enable the country to meet with firmness the shock of a 
future war. It is a clear proposition in finance that no 
country can be considered as safe which does not, in 
time of peace, make such a reduction of its debt as might 
enable it to meet the hazard of a future war. The bur- 
dens of one war should not be allowed to accumulate on 
those of another, until the vessel of the State became as 
it were water-logged, without a chance of reaching port, 
and dreading destruction from every approaching wave. 
It is the duty of the House, without the slightest delay, 
to take such steps as might reduce the debt to such limits 
as might, under all the circumstances, be deemed expe- 
dient. The proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is intended not merely to favour the stockholder, but to 
benefit the nation at large, which never can be secure till 
the debt is reduced. This process ought to begin with 
a sinking fund of £5,000,000, gradually rising till it 
reaches £8,000,000 ; and when it has reached that 
amount, it will be for the wisdom of Parliament to de- 
termine whether the process of accumulation should be 
allowed to go farther, or the still growing surplus should 
be applied to a remission of taxation in favour of the 
people.t 

* This was received with loud shouts of applause. 

+ Mr Pitt, in introducing the sinking fund in 1786, said, " When it amounted 
to £4,000,000 it would be for ParUament to consider whether the accumulation 
should go fiirther ; " how then can it be said that contemplating a pause when 
it reaches £8,000,000 is a deviation from his principles 1 
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CHAP. "Doubts are expressed by some gentlemen whether 
^^^ £6,000,000 is enough for a real sinking fund ; others 



1819. think that the country is not in a situation to withstand 
Concluded. ^^^ additional taxation of £3,000,000 required to bring 
it up to that amount. Some go so far as to assert that 
Ministers should be turned out of their places if they pro- 
pose less than £10,000,000. In this diversity of opinion. 
Ministers thought that a real sinking fund of £5,000,000, 
gradually rising to £8,000,000, is a safe medium between 
the demands of the fundholders on the one hand, and 
the necessities of the people on the other. There is 
a peculiar claim upon the House to impose taxes so as 
to raise the real sinking fund to £5,000,000 at this time, 
for never had the consolidated fund stood in a situation 
like the present. When the gentlemen opposite speak of 
breaches of faith, it may truly be answered that Parlia- 
ment would be guilty of a breach of faith if it had not 
taken some steps to sustain it ; for at present there are 
not assignable ways and means to pay the public creditor, 
and to provide for the sinking fund out of it, without 
some extraneous assistance. I should consider the country 
in a proud situation in point of finance, if, with a real 
sinking fund of £8,000,000, it had an almost inexhaust- 
ible resource, in the shape of a property-tax, to fall back 
upon in the event of a daring enemy threatening our 
shores, and Parliament being called upon to have recourse 
to that mighty reserve. It is upon these grounds that I 
put the case to the House ; I wish it to rest upon general 
grounds, and its decision to be a turning-point in our 
future annals. But if it were otherwise, and the question 
were looked upon as one of party, I have no fear of the 
result ; for the House have shown by a late vote that 
xi. 989, 947. they place more confidence on the measures of Ministers 
than the speeches of their antagonists. — (Loiujl cheers.) '' ^ 
Upon this debate the House of Commons supported 
Ministers by a majority of 197, the numbers being 329 
to 132. By so great a majority was the principle of a 
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real sinking fund, formed of the excess of income over chap. 
expenditure, beginning at £5,000,000, established by ^^^• 



the legislature. It is not the least markworthj part of i^^^* 
this memorable resolution, that Government had thoReroUof 
courage to propose to the House of Commons the resolu- '^" '**^^' 
tion to sanction the imposition of £3,000,000 additional 
taxes to obtain this prospective benefit, at a time when 
the country was just recovering from a grievous state of 
commercial depression, and a still more alarming and 
disastrous crisis arising from monetary changes was 
already looming in the distance. Lord Castlereagh had 
now adopted the true principle in finance, which was to 
have a real sinking frmd of moderate dimensions, measured 
by the excess of income above expenditure, estahlished 
out of the indirect taxes. To attempt to rest it, as he 
had done in 1816, on the basis of a direct war property- 
tax, was out of the question. And if the sinking fund had 
been maintained by indirect taxes at the amount for which 
he contended, and which he established in 1819, the debt 
already paid oflf would have been above £400,000,000, 
and the whole armaments requisite for the national defence 
might have been maintained without either contracting 
loans or adding to the burdens of the people^ 

Another subject which has led over the world to eflFects 
still more widespread and disastrous occupied the serious Lordo^ie. 
attention of Government, and in particular of Lord Castle- J^^wJlh 
reagh, at this period, and that was the succours so long and J^y°^' 
effectively, though covertly, furnished by the inhabitants ^^^^f^^^ 
Great Britain to the insurgents in South America. This America, 
assistance, which had been on so large and efficient a 
scale that it may be said to have been the real cause of 
that great convulsion, had hitherto consisted chiefly, if 
not entirely, in loans to the insurgent Governments, and 
in numbers of Peninsular veterans of all ranks, who went 
singly, or in small bodies, to South America^ and brought 
to the insurgents of that country the benefit of their expe- 
rience and the lustre of their name. Government, impelled 
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cfHAP. by the passion for all rebels but their otvriy which seems 
^^^' to spring universally from the love of freedom which is 
1819. SO strongly implanted in the Anglo-Saxon character, long 
winked at the proceedings, though the embarkations took 
place at the port of London, under their very eyes. At 
length, however, matters went such a length that some 
interference became indispensable. Sir Gregor McGregor, 
a Scotch adventurer, having collected a body of similar 
characters in the West Indies, made a descent on the 
Spanish Main, and, under the British flag, took possession 
of Porto-Bello, a considerable seaport belonging to Spain: 
This violent and unauthorised aggression led, as well it 
might, to strong remonstrances on the part of the Spanish 
Government, a country at that time in peace and amity 
with Great Britain. Lord Castlereagh was as well aware 
/ as any man of the advantages which might accrue to Great 
Britain from a free commercial intercourse with these vast 
regions. Indeed he had, as already mentioned, matured 
a powerful expedition in 1808, the command of which he 
had intrusted to Sir Arthur Wellesley, to wrest some of 
them from the Spanish crown, when the Peninsular war 
broke out, and diverted the expedition to the shores of 
Portugal. But it is one thing to assail an open enemy in 
fair fight, and as a measure of authorised hostilities; it is 
another, and a very different thing, to attack it insidiously, 
while still at peace, under the cover of private adventurers, 
and the pretence of the proceedings being unauthorised 
by the Government. A determined and energetic open 
enemy. Lord Castlereagh was no friend to these insidious 
and filibustering hostilities; and accordingly, although 
there was considerable difference in the Cabinet on the 
- subject, and Mr Canning strongly supported the popular 
' side, he at once admitted the justice of the Spanish com- 
plaints, and brought a bill, styled " The Foreign Enlist- 
1 Pari. Deb. ment Bill,'' into Parliament, to put a stop to the practice.^ 
908.^®' It was vehemently opposed at every stage by the Whigs 
and Liberals ; numerous petitions were presented against 
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it daring its progress tlirough Parliament ; and it required ceuj>. 
all the weight of Government to carry it successfully on. ^^^• 



I on 
I occa- 
' sion. 



So strong on every occasion is the sympathy of the people isi^- 
of Great Britain for any other people insui^ent^ from what- 
ever cause, against their Government I 

Lord Castlereagh said on this occasion : *' The present 
bill has no retrospective operation; it is prospective only. LordCMtie- 
The character of the offence, without which I may venture ^^i^ 
to assert Parliament would not have interfered, is that of a , "^ 
combination to make this country the spot where levies are 
to be raised and organised to take part in the unfortunate 
quarrel between Spain and her colonies. Not regiments 
merely, but what might he catted armies^ have not ordy 
been raised, but received their military organisation in 
this country, and sailed perfectly prepared to proceed to 
warfare on their landing. Vessels have been sent out from 
this country, and Government, under the present law, is 
unable to prevent their departure, carrying out regiments 
in an organised military shape, ready to take part in their 
quarrel It may be admitted, that when a state like Swit- 
zerland has been in the practice of allowing its subjects to 
enter as mercenaries the service of foreign governments, if 
this is done with impartiality, no cause of complaint is 
given. But as it has not been the practice of this country 
to allow its subjects to enter as mercenaries the service 
of foreign Powers, so it is manifestly against the law of 
nations to allow troops to be raisedybr ons belligerent, and 
not for another. What would the honourable gentlemen 
who with so much eloquence msdntain the opposite side 
say, if our colonies were in a state ofrevoU, and arma- 
ments should beJUted out to assist them in the ports of 
Spain, or if the merchants of Boston or New York should 
fit out expeditions to assist them ? If we refuse to pass 
this law, with what justice could we complain of their 
interfering in such a case 1 I should be ashamed as an 
En^ish Minister, in that case, to call on a foreign state, 
merely because we happened to be the stronger nation, to 
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CHAP, take that course in regard to such expeditions which we 
^^^- ourselves had declined to follow. 
.1819. « The present measure is in strict conformity with pre- 

cont?niied ^^^cnts ; and whenever there have been any well-founded 
complaints from foreign countries of the unauthorised in- 
terference of British subjects in their contests, Parliament 
has always been ready to afford a remedy. The Act of 
1736 was manifestly intended not solely with a view to 
internal security, but to prevent interference in foreign 
quarrels. The Crown might, indeed, in some cases, deal 
leniently with persons taken in the service of its enemies, 
but that does not invalidate the general principle, that it 
is necessary to preserve a real neutrality towards other 
belligerent Powers. If ever there was a time when we 
were imperiously called on to apply this principle, it is the 
present, for the character of the country has never before 
been so flagrantly and indecorously abused by the fitting- 
out of armaments in ports and cities to support a favoured 
belligerent Power. I repel the argument that because, in 
1797 or 1807, we were disposed to have supported the 
South Americans in revolt against old Spain, that there- 
fore we are entitled to do so now. On both these pre- 
vious occasions we were cU war with Spain; and, being 
so, we were entitled to dismember the Spanish empire if 
we could : but would that justify a similar course when 
we were on terms of peace and amity with that country? 
" As to the claims of Spain upon this country to preserve 

Concluded, at Icast a real neutrality between her and her colonies, the 
case is, if possible, still stronger. In 1808 we entered 
into a treaty, not merely of peace, but alliance with her; 
and at the close of the war a new alliance was formed^ 
which has lain on the table of this House for five years, 
without objection, and was tacitly sanctioned in the treaties 
of Vienna. The first act of the present Sovereign was to 
give an assurance that he desired to renew the British 
alliance, and that the family compact with the Bourbons, 
which had given such umbrage to the British Government 
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in former days, should not be renewed. In the new treaty chap. 
of alliance was an article respecting the slave trade, which ^^' 
has since led to a happy arrangement. If the proclama- I8i9. 
tion put forward by this country at the commencement 
of this dispute was considered, it would at once appear 
that the Government could not go on permitting its chronic 
infringement. The common law is whoUy insuflficient to 
prevent such violations : the highest legal authorities have 
given it as their opinion that no proceedings against them 
could be taken without the aid of special statute. The 
Government, in the proposed bill, merely propose to pre- 
vent the recruiting foreign armies, or fitting out foreign 
navies in this country; and when other countries are doing 
the same as they are, can we alone remain behind ? We 
are bound not to suffer the assembling of armed men on 
our shores to aid either side in this sanguinary contest; 
and the present bill, founded on that principle, is not only 
just in itself, but essential to the honour of the British zii.904,907'. 
nation.''^ 

On this debate the House of Commons supported Minis- 
ters by a majority of 61, the numbers being 190 to 129 ; Result if 
the Lords, by one of 1 00 to 47. It was evident from these l^dSSe 
figures that the feeling of the country was running strongly j^fl'jcted on 
in favour of the insurgents of South America; and in^^^J^'^^^'' 
truth it was so strong, that the new act was as powerless quence. 
as the common law had been to prevent it. In a few 
years after Lord Castlereagh's death, the semblance even 
of neutrality was dropped by Mr Canning, who, amidst the 
general applause of the nation, realised his favourite boast 
of " calling a new world into existence." But never was 
evinced more clearly the truth of Lord Castlereagh's pre- 
diction, and the justice of his arguments. The severance of 
South America from Old Spain, so far from being attended 
either with the impulse to the cause of freedom through 
the world, or the commercial advantages to this country 
which were anticipated, has proved to the very last degree 
disastrous to both. The insurgent Republics, wholly un- 

VOL. III. G 
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CHAP, fitted, either from character, religion, or social habits, for 
^^- the blessings of freedom, have escaped from the oppression 
1819. of Spain only to fall under the tyranny, tenfold more 
disastrous, of despots of their own creation ; and their 
subsequent condition has been so calamitous that history 
has ceased either to trace the thread of their convulsions, 
or portray the picture of their suflFerings. 

Nor has this country gained anything from the share she 
Caiunitiee had, by iniquitous means, in bringing about this terrible 
Zx !^ui convulsion. The trade which she had with all the insurgent 
S^gu on colonies in 1827, after their independence was established, 
^atBri- i^n^ thg ^^ Ijj^ ceased, was only £1,292,000 of exports, 
against £15,O00,Q00, which Spain had sent to the same 
regions before the war began. Even in 1842 it had only 
risen to £2,260,000, not a seventh part of its former 
amount, though Great Britain enjoyed nearly the whole 
1 Porter's cxport trado to these vast regions.^ The consequences 
xuTiil^^'of this unjust and insidious assistance rendered by the 
inhabitants of Great Britain to the insurgent colonies of 
Spain, in South America, have been almost as disastrous 
to themselves as to the colonies assisted. By prolonging 
the contest, and at length determining it in favour of the 
insurgents, they reduced to a fourth part of its former 
amount the supply of specie for the use of the globe, and 
thereby depressed prices and industry, and aggravated the 
severe monetary crisis which the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in the British Islands was at the same time occa- 
sioning. The result has been such an amount of sufiering 
in the industrious classes in Great Britain for a course 
of years as brought about the Reform Bill, and that, by in- 
ducing a jealousy of legitimate Russia, and sympathy with 
revolutionary France, led to the Crimean War. This, in its 
turn, by spreading the belief in India that the British army 
had been totally destroyed in the trenches of Sebastopol, 
and that the time had come when they could successfully 
assert their independence, induced the Sepoy Revolt. We 
have good cause to thank our enemies for not following 
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our example; for, if either the Russians, the French, or chap. 
the Americans, had acted to us in 1857 as we had done ^^' 
to the Spaniards during the South American revolution, i8i9. 
beyond all doubt India would have been lost to Great 
Britain. 

All-important as these questions were to the future 
destiny of the British empire and of the world, they aT«l*ieet- 
yielded in present interest, and the anxiety with which '^-^i^t. 
at the moment they were attended, to those connected J^;^"'^"* 
with and arising from the general suflering in the work- Peterioo, 
ing classes^ which arose from the contraction of the cur- cheater, on 
rency, in consequence of the resumption of cash payments "*' 
by the act of 1819. The distress soon became so great 
and general, that it led to threatening demonstrations in 
nearly all the manufacturing and mining districts. On 
16th May a great meeting took place on the Green orMayW, 
people's park of Glasgow, which was attended by at least ^^^^' 
30,000 of the working classes, called professedly to peti- 
tion the Prince Regent for relief, and the means of emi- 
grating, but at which an amendment was proposed and 
carried, almost unanimously, that no good was to be ex- 
pected but from annual parliaments, universal suffi-age, 
vote by ballot, and reduced taxation. Great meetings of 
the same description took place in many other places 
during the same summer ; and Government, seeing that a 
storm was approaching, took advantage of the return of 
the Duke of Wellington, on the breaking up of the army 
of occupation, to strengthen themselves, by admitting his 
Grace into the Cabinet as Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. His presence at headquarters soon made itself 
felt by increased vigour and admirable military arrange- 
ments, and valuable circulars to the military and civil July 7. 
authorities in the disturbed districts.* At length mat- 

* " I Btrongly recommend to you to order the magiBtrates to carry into execu- 
tion, without loss of time, the law against training, and to furnish them with 
the means of doing so. Do not let us be again reproached with having omitted 
to carry the laws into execution. By sending to Carlisle and Newcastle 700 
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CHAP, ters were brought to a crisis by a great meeting held at 
^^^' Manchester on 16th August, in a field, which acquired a 
1819. melancholy celebrity under the name of Feterloo. The 
magistrates conceiving that the meeting was assuming a 
menacing character, gave orders for the armed force, con- 
sisting for the most part of yeomanry cavalry, to charge 
and disperse it. This was immediately done with entire 
1 Mem. of success, SO far as the military operation was concerned, 
^^Sh^Hi. ^^^ * number of unfortunate catastrophes accompanied 
M^i^iu *^^ dispersing of so vast an assemblage. Two persons, 
i. 229, 234. including one woman, were pressed to death in the crowd, 
and twenty persons wounded by sabre-cuts.* 

These disastrous events led to Parliament being as- 
Generai scmblcd earlier than usual, and it met on 23d November. 
Jknow- There were no congratulatory words in the speech from 
Sp^Si^ent. the throne, or the address in answer ; on the contrary, 
the former contained an emphatic admission of deep dis- 
tress in several branches of industry.* It is not surpris- 
ing that these admissions should have been made by the 

or 800 men, cavalry and infantry, and two pieces of cannon, you would do 
more than is sufficient for all that is required. Rely upon it, that in the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, impression on either side is everything* 
If upon the passing of the training law you prevent training, either by the 
use of force or its appearance, in the two places above mentioned, you will 
put a stop at once to aU the proceedings of the insurgents. They are like 
conquerors ; they must go forward ; the moment they stop they are lost. Their 
adherents will lose all confidence, and, by degrees, every individual will relapse 
into their old habits of loyalty or indifference. On the other hand, the mo- 
ment the loyal see there is a law which can prevent these practices, and means 
and inclination and determination to carry it into execution are not awant- 
ing, they will regain courage, and will do everything that you can desire/' — 
Duke of Wbllington to Lord Sidmouth, December 11, 1819; Sidmouth's 
Life, iii. 293. 

* '*The seditious practices, so long prevalent in different parts of the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, have been continued with increased activity 
since you were last assembled. They have led to proceedings incompatible 
with the public tranquillity, and with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is now fully manifested, inconsistent with 
the constitution of the kingdom, and aiming not only at the change of those 
political institutions which have hitherto constituted the pride and security of 
the country, but at the subversion of the rights of property, and of all order 
in society. . . . Some depression still continues to exist in certain branches 
of our manufactures, and I deeply deplore the distress felt by those who 
more immediately depend upon them. But this depression is in a great mea- 
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highest autJiority on this occasion ; for it appeared from chap. 
the papers at the same time laid before Parliament,- that ^^- 
wages in all the principal branches of the cotton manu-, I8i9. 
facture had fallen a half in the preceding eight months,^ 
and those of other manufacturing trades in a similar pro- ' 
portion ; a decline which Lord Lansdowne, who especially 
noticed it in the House of Peers, ascribed to *' measures of 
political economy"^ But from whatever cause the pre- 
vailing and most severe distress arose, it was not less the 
duty of Government to grapple with a firm hand with the 
seditious spirit to which it had given rise : for that spirit, 
so far from leading in the slightest degree to the allevia- 
tion of the existing suflering, threatened it with the most 
frightful increase, by tending to a political revolution, the 
division of property, and the entire destruction of credit 
of every kind throughout the country. The Cabinet 
accordingly resolved on the most effective coercive mea- 
sures, and which proved entirely effectual in arresting the 
threatened danger. These consisted in four Acts, calcu- 
lated to prevent seditious assemblages, with two others 
introduced at the same time, but not immediately con- 
nected with the public disturbances. These acts, long 
known in England by the name of the Six Acts, were on 
the 29th November introduced into the House of Peers 
by Lord Sidmouth, and on the same night into the Com- 
mons by Lord Castlereagh. As the former of these 
noblemen was the Home Secretary, upon whom the dutyip^j jy^^ 
of preparing measures to secure the internal peace of the ^^i ^^ ^ 
country properly devolved, it was against him that the sidmouth's 
obloquy consequent on the introduction of these measures m^m! 
should have been chiefly directed.^ But as Lord Castle- 

sare to be ascribed to the embarrassed situation of other countries, and I 
earnestly hope it wiU be found to be of a temporary nature." — Prince Reoent's 
Speech, November 23, 1819 ; Annual Register, 1819, 116-117. 

* "In aU the great stations of the cotton manufactures, as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Paisley, the rate of wages has fallen on an average more than one 
half. This depression might be traced, through the last twenty years, to measures 
ofpolUiccU economy" — Lobd Lansdowne's Speech, December 1, 1819 ; Pa/rlia* 
mentary Debates, xlii. 422. 
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CHAP, reagh introduced them into the House of Commons, and 
"^^ he was known to be the most powerful man in the 



1819. Cabinet, he was universally regarded, bs he had been on 

a similar occasion in 1817, as the real author of the 

measures, and received from the Radicals the honour of 

being the principal object of their vituperation.* 

25 The speech which Lord Castlereagh made on 29th 

Lord cwtie- Novembcr in introducing these bills was very able and ela- 

speech in borato, Containing full details as to the state of the coun- 

Fh^^iirfor try, which had rendered these severe measures of repres- 

SS'dSgfr. sion necessary. These particulars, however, are for the 

most part of a temporary nature and interest only, and 

are too long to be here inserted ; but a few paragraphs 

will show the amount of the danger, and the manly spirit 

in which it was encountered. He said, " I never on any 

occasion felt a more awful impression of the painfulness 

and difficulty of a task I had undertaken to execute than 

on the present. Nothing can be more painful than for a 

minister of the Crown to have to propose measures of a 

restrictive and coercive nature. Yet is it indispensable 



* ** By the first of these Acts, aU practising mUitary exercisee or training by 
persons not authorised by Government was prohibited, and persons engaged 
in it were declared liable to punishment by fine or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years. By the second, Justices of the Peace were authorised to issue 
warrants in certain counties of England and Scotland, to search for arms or 
other weapons dangerous to the public peace, on a sworn information. By the 
third, the court was authorised, in the event of the accused allowing judgment 
to go by default, to order the seizure of aU copies of a seditious or blasphe- 
mous libel, to be restored if the person accused was afterwards acquitted, and 
for the second offence transportation might be inflicted. By the fourth, no 
more than fifty persons were to be allowed to assemble except in borough or 
county meetings called by a magistrate, and the carrying of arms or flags at 
such meetings was prohibited, and extensive powers given to Justices of Peace 
or county magistrates for dispersing them. In addition to these Acts, a bill 
was introduced by the Lord Chancellor into the House of Lords, to prevent 
travening or postponing the trial to the next assizes in cases of misdemeanour. 
In addition to this a bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Lord 
Castiereagh, subjecting newspapers to certain stamps, and to prevent the 
abuses arising from the publication of blasphemous or seditious libel& The 
fint and third of these Acts, prohibiting training, and authorising the seizure 
of seditious publications, alone were proposed to be permanent ; the second 
and fourth were temporary only, and have long since expired." — Su Parlia- 
fMntary DehaUs, xlii 675, 677, 1295. 
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now to do 80, for the crisis is one of imminent danger, chap. 
unless Parliament meets the peril with manly firmness ^^^- 
and Tigour. I trust that in the meaam-es we have to i8i9. 
propose to meet it, we shall not forget on the one hand 
what is due to the security of life and property, and the 
existence of the Constitution now so seriously menaced, 
and on the other the sacred principles of right and liberty 
which have made great Britain a source of envy and 
admiration to the surrounding nations. But I can assure 
the House that the peril is not less imminent than 
serious. You have heard from the highest authority, the 
speech from the throne, that great danger exists in the 
country ; that there has been disclosed in it a spirit incom- 
patible with the constitution of the kingdom ; that it 
threatens the existence of all the rights that are most 
valuable ; that it aims not only at the destruction of all 
the political institutions which have hitherto constituted 
the pride and security of the country, but the subversion 
of property, and with it of all those domestic and social 
rights on which society depends. These facts are so 
notorious that they have been admitted in the speech of 
the honourable gentleman who moved the amendment to 
the address. 

" Not only is the danger real, but it has assumed a ^ 
tangible and pressing form. This has been certified inCJontmued. 
the most authentic and regular way from the best possible 
authorities, the grand juries of the disaflfected counties. 
Those of Lancashire and Cheshire in particular, embrac- 
ing a population of above a million of inhabitants, have \ 
testified to a spirit of disaflFection in their counties border- . 
ing on rebellion. This is admitted by the noble Lord 
who represents the former of these great counties, and 
the member for Taunton has stated that the order of 
things in his district is such, that either the House must 
put them down, or they would overpower the Constitution. 
None are more deeply and immediately interested in the 
suppression of such principles than the working classes — 
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CHAP, the poor deluded men who are put forward to maintain 
^^^' them. The agricultural classes, thank God ! are still 



1819. sound and loyal. Long may they remain such ! and Ire- 
land is as yet untainted ; but it is not going too far to 
assert that the inhabitants of several of the manufactur- 
ing districts in Great Britain are in a state bordering on 
rebellion ; and I call on Parliament to save them from 
their worst enemies, their own leaders and agitators. 
27 " Into the causes of the discontent now unhappily pre- 

Contiaued. yalout I shall uot at present enter. From all, however, 
that I can discover (and my inquiries have not been 
scanty), it has not arisen from the narrowing of the market 
for our industry, either at home or abroad. At home it 
has rather increased ; and abroad there has been no de- 
falcation but in one instance, which is eminently calculated 
to teach the deluded men who were constantly complain- 
ing of our institutions. That one and only instance has 
been amidst the democratic freedom of America. There 
our commerce has indeed experienced checks unknown in 
the monarchical states of Europe. In this country some 
branches of industry have suffered depression since the 
conclusion of the war, but not greater than was inevit- 
able in making the transition from war to peace ; and no 
rational man can for one moment suppose that they can 
be remedied by legislative interference, or any change in 
the organic institutions of our country. 

" The most important part of the new acts which are 

Continued, proposod, is that which prohibits the military training of 
large bodies of men. That this is undertaken with no 
other view but that of rebellion against the Crown can- 
not for a moment be doubted ; and can any man assert 
that such practices with such an object can be permitted 
in any well-ordered state ? The supposed rights of the 
people to assemble in military array, with arms and flags, 
has been broadly asserted in such terms as calls for legis- 
lative interference, if the common law be really, as is 
asserted, powerless to prevent such dangerous proceed- 
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ings. In the famous document signed bj Thistlewood, chap. 
who doubtless had good Radical legal advice, it is un- ^^• 



equivocally asserted that there is no law to prevent I819. 
10,000, 100,000, or 1,000,000 men assembling; that 
no magistrate can touch them till thej have struck some 
blow; and that it is immaterial whether thej come in mili- 
tary order or civil array, with or without flags or arms. If 
this really be the common law of the land, is it consistent 
with common sense that it should any longer continue so 
when the population has become so dense in the manu- 
facturing districts, and their organisation is so complete 
that 60,000 or 80,000 can at any time be assembled in 
a few hours at the beck of the Radical leaders ? Are such 
enormous bodies of men to be allowed to meet when and 
where they please, and to drill and exercise till they are 
perfected in the military art, and able to take the field 
against the sovereign, and the armed force of the mon- 
archy ? Is it to be tolerated that the vast bodies of the 
working classes are to be taken from their work at the 
command of the agitators, to take part in such dangerous 
assemblages, or if not engaged in them to be kept in a 
state of idleness and terror, not knowing where the blow 
is first to fall, and who is to be the earliest victim of the 
popular fury 1 Who are the men who are most inte- 
rested in preventing such extravagant demonstrations? 
The working classes themselves ; for if the Radicals 
realise their favourite project of putting a sponge to the 
national debt, the destruction of credit thence arising, 
and the cessation of the payment of dividends to the 
amount of £29,000,000 a year now got from the affluent 
classes, will difiiise an amount of general distress, in com- 
parison of which the suflfering now so much complained 
of would appear absolute paradise. 

" The chief remedy proposed is to limit such meetings 
in point of numbers ; and this applied only to such meet- Continued, 
ings as were not cdled by corporations, grand juries, or 
by five magistrates. County meetings were excluded 
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CHAP, from the Act. The next limitation is of the district ; 
^^' when not called by some of the authorities above set 
1819. forth, the meetings are to be within the parishes of the 
persons assembling. The third is to prevent the calling 
of simultaneous meetings in different parts of the country 
— evidently done to distract the military force and pre- 
vent any one from being suflBciently watched. No reason- 
able man can assert that these regulations go to abridge 
the real right of meeting to deliberate on public affairs, 
which is the inherent right of Englishmen, and essential 
to the exercise of our free constitution. They are meant 
and calculated only to prevent its flagrant abuse : to 
prevent its being turned aside entirely from its proper 
and legitimate object, and converted into a mere display 
of physical strength and preparation for open rebellion. 
Nothing can be more mischievous or useless than the 
assembling of immense multitudes, not in their own 
neighbourhood or locality, but from distant quarters, to 
listen, or rather not hear, unknown itinerant orators. 
Such meetings, however, strictly speaking, legal they may 
be, cannot but be dangerous to the industrious poor 
collected at a distance from their own homes only to 
disturb the industry of others, thus aggravating the 
sufferings of poverty by the intemiption of employment, 
by the hazard of fatal accidents and the probable temp- 
tation to crime. Deliberation, or even hearing the 
speakers, is to the vast majority out of the question on 
such occasions, and indeed it is never thought of. The 
display of physical force, the open preparation for in- 
surrection, is the real and only object. Government 
have not the remotest wish to interfere with or abridge 
the ancient right of meeting and petitioning, such as it 
has been practised from the earliest times^ and still is, in 
the rural districts. Their only object is to stop the 
flagrant abuse of it which is now made in manufacturing 
and densely-peopled localities. In doing so they are not 
checking this valuable right ; they are, on the contrary. 
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taking the only effectual means to support and perpetu- chap. 
ate it. For, rely upon it, if we cannot devise means to ^^ 
render the exercise of our liberties consistent with the wi»- 
public peace, our liberties will inevitably perish, and 
society come to a speedy dissolution. 

" I do not mean to say that, on the country return- ^ 
ing to its usual peaceable and lawful state, it may not be Concluded, 
possible and advisable to dispense with some of the laws ; 
but in the mean time I do not think it would be wise 
to declare them temporary. Experience on former 
occasions has taught us that when this is done, agitators 
simply wait for the termination of the time specified, and 
then recommence their former practices. It will be 
better to let future parliaments deal with the subject, 
and repeal the laws, or some of them, if it shall appear 
that the reasons for imposing them have passed away. 
But at present there is no appearance of that ; the evil, 
if not permanent, is not likely to be of short endurance ; 
and while it lasts it is our duty to fence the constitution 
with such safeguards as may prevent it from perishing 
in the tumult. Wicked and depraved men must be 
deprived of the power of keeping the country in con- 
tinual tumult and agitation. I implore the House, for 
God's sake, to look their difficulties in the face, and not 
be misled by an ill-timed lenity to induce dangers greater 
than those from which they recoil. I propose the mea- 
sures without any limitation in point of time, leaving it 
to the wisdom of parliament to deal with them hereafter 
as may seem expedient, when the reasons for adopting 
them shall have passed away, for I regard them as bul- xu. ot-4o£ 
warks to the constitution, not encroachments.^' ^ 

Both Houses of Parliament passed the whole bills by 
large majorities, notwithstanding the most determined rmuh of 
resistance on the part of the whole body of the united i^d p^i^g 
Whigs and Radicals. The feeling of loyalty evinced on ^^*^^ ®^"' 
this occasion in the House was so strong as to lead Lord 
Castlereagh to entertain sanguine hopes that the danger 
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CHAP, was past.* The majority in the Commons was no less 

^^- than 223 — the numbers being 351 to 128; in the 

1819. Lords, 97 — the numbers being 135 to 38/ so strongly 

xih'^Its?^^' ^^^ the reality of the case and the urgency of the 

677, 1296. circumstances impressed the minds of the greater part of 

both Houses. Indeed, in regard to the first and most 

important of these Acts, which is still in force, that against 

training, the majority was much greater ; many members 

of the Opposition, who usually voted against ministers, 

having come forward on this occasion, and testified by 

their speeches and votes to the absolute necessity of these 

coercive measures if we would save the country from 

destruction. Indeed, the ablest and most candid of the 

Liberal and Radical annalists admit the training in its 

fullest extent,+ alleging only that it was intended merely 

for the procession at Manchester on the 16th August, 

not insurrection. But however strongly the Government 

and the House of Commons might be impressed with the 

* ** Ab far as we can judge, our measures have operated very fayourably 
on the internal state of the country. Radical stock is very low indeed at the 
present moment, and the loyal have resumed their superiority and confidence. 
The provisions of the laws which have been enacted will no doubt do a great 
deal to repress the mischief; but your Highness may rest assured that, whatr 
ever our reformers may choose to say, the voice of Parliament is in itself still 
all-powerful in this country, when clearly pronounced ; and, as it never spoke 
on any former occasion in a more manlj and determined tone, to this is chiefly 
ascribable the great moral change that has been wrought in so short a time. 
Lady Castlereagh is now sitting by me, and enjoins me to offer to your High- 
ness her kindest remembrances." — Lord Castlebzaqh to Prikcb Habden- 
BBRG, January 15, 1820; Castlereagh Correspondence, xii. 174. 

t "There is and can be no ditpvie about the fact of military training; the 
only question is in regard to the design and object of the practice. Nume- 
rous informations were taken by the Lancashire magistrates and transmitted 
to Government in the beginning of August."— &e Miss Martineau, i. 227, 
and Bamford's Life of a Radical, i 177-180. 

Bamford has preserved a curious anecdote of the surprise of the Radical 
leaders when they were apprehended and examined before the Privy Council 
and brought in presence of those whom they had been taught to regard as 
cruel bloodthirsty tyrants. '^ Lord Castlereagh, the good-looking person in a 
plum-coloured coat, with a gold ring on the little finger of his left hand, on 
which he sometimes looked while addressing them ; Lord Sidmouth, a taU, 
square, and bony figure, with thin and grey hairs, broad and prominent fore- 
head, whose mild and intelligent eyes looked forth from their cavernous orbits; 
his manners affable, and much more encouraging to freedom of speech than 
was expected.*' — Bamfobd's Life of a Radical^ i. 166. 
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reality of the danger and the necessity of coercive mea- chap. 
sures, the democrats were by no means equally satisfied ^^^* 
with their adoption ; and from that time may be dated 1^20. 
that rooted distrust of the House of Commons, as then 
constituted, which, ten years after, had acquired such 
strength as to lead to the change of the constitution, and 
that intense hatred at Lord Castlereagh which was so ear- 
nestly fostered by the Radical press, and still pervades a con- 
siderable portion of the least informed classes of society. 
But whatever diflference of opinion might at first have 
existed as to the real objects of the Radicals, and the Cato street 
necessity of the sternest measures for their coercion, all F^bTaT^* 
doubt was ere long removed by themselves. On February 
22, 1820, a project, long before set on foot, was attempted 
to be put in execution, for murdering the whole cabinet 
ministers, and immediately overturning the Government, 
and proclaiming a republic. An old soldier, named Ar- 
thur Thistlewood, was the chief of the conspiracy, the 
leaders of which were twenty-four in number, their chiefs 
being Ings a butcher, Davidson a Creole, Brunt and 'Fidd 
shoemakers, and Edwards, who afterwards revealed the 
plot. They met twice a-day during the first three 
weeks of February in a hired room near Gray's Inn. and 
generally assembled, including their most trusted follow- 
ers, to the number of thirty or forty. Their first project 
was to murder the Prince Regent; but this was soon 
laid aside as of little service, and in lieu of it the more 
practical design adopted of dispatching the whole ministers 
in their separate houses. Forty desperadoes were told off 
for these detached murders, and whoever failed in the part 
assigned him was to atone for it with his life. Two pieces 
of artillery were at the same time to be seized, stationed 
in Gray's Inn, and six in the Artillery Ground ; with 
these the Mansion-House and Bank were to be assaulted, 
and as soon as they were carried a provisional government 
was to be proclaimed, the King dethroned, and London set 
on fire in several places. This design was so far matured, 
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CHAP, that the day for its execution was fixed, being the 19th 
^^ February. But it was afterwards resolved to postpone it 
1820. for a few days, as intelligence had been received that 
the whole Cabinet were to dine at Lord Harrowby's, 
^c) in Grosvenor Square, on 2lid February. Thistlewood 
1^ ^ immediately proposed that they should commence opera- 
tions on that day, and by an attack on the assembled 
Cabinet when at dinner ; " for/' said he, " as there has 
not been a dinner for so long, there will no doubt be 
fourteen or sixteen there, and it will be a rare haul to 
murder them aU together/' This was unanimously 
1 Thistle- ^"ssented to; and it was fixed that on that day twenty- 
wood'aTriai, fouT of the couspirators, fully armed, should meet in a loft 
Ail. keg. above a stable in Cato Street, off the Edgeware Road, at 
81. ' ' six in the evening, ready, under Thistlewood's orders, to 
proceed on the murderous enterprise.^ 

On the day fixed the whole twenty-four, armed to the 
Failure' of tecth, asscmblcd at the appointed hour in the loft above 
e^SitbiT the stable at six o'clock. Two of them were stationed in 
hJdL. Grosvenor Square to see that the road was clear, and one 
was to call during dinner at Lord Harrowby's with a note, 
and when the door was opened the whole body, who were 
to have assembled by twos and threes in the vicinity, were 
to rush in and murder the entire Cabinet ministers. The 
heads of Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth were to be 
instantly cut off and brought off as trophies, to be paraded 
through the streets, for which purpose bags were pre- 
pared. Meanwhile the cavalry barracks in King Street, 
Portman Square, were to be attacked by throwing fire 
into the forage depdt, and the Bank and Mansion-House 
assaulted by the conspirators. Ministers, however, had 
secret information of the design from Edwards, one of 
their number, and instead of dining as proposed at Lord 
Harrowby's in Grosvenor Square, they did sa privately in 
Downing Street ; but the preparations for the entertain- 
ment at Lord Harrowb/s were allowed to go on without 
intemiption. Meanwhile Mr Birnie (afterwards Sir Rich- 
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ard), the police magistrate, proceeded to the barracks of chap. 
the Coldstream Guards, who had been ordered to have a ^^^ 
detachment in readiness to support the civil power. Find- 1820. 
ing them not under arms, however, that intrepid officer, 
thinking that not a moment was to be lost, proceeded 
alone with lus fourteen policemen to Cato Street, leaving 
directions to the military to follow as quickly as possible, 
which they accordingly did, but not in time to take part 
in the commencement of the affray which followed. Bimie 
meanwhile arrived at the stable in Cato Street, and the 
first of the police who mounted the trap stair was an 
active and brave man, Smithers, who, as soon as he got 
to the top, called aloud to the party to surrender, where- 
upon Thistlewood ran him through the body, and he fell. 
The lights were instantly extinguished, and a frightful 
conflict commenced in the dark between the police and 
the conspirators, who, being folly armed and ten superior 
in numbers, made a desperate resistance. Some dashed 
headlong down the trap-stair, and broke away before the 
Guards arrived ; others, including Thistlewood, got off by 
the skylight to the back. In the midst of the tumult the 
detachment of the Guards arrived, and instantly entered, 
headed by Captain Fitzclarence, at whom a pistol was 
discharged, and a blow with a cutlass was aimed by a 
mulatto, which his covering serjeant warded off with his 
bayonet. Resistance then ceased, and nine in aU w€r©iT,,irtie. 
made prisoners. The rest escaped at the time, but most 5^'*^^ 
of them were taken the next day, including Thistlewood, 74 ; Ann! 
their leader, for whom a reward of £1000 had been 82788. 
offered.^* 

* On the day foUowing this surpriBiiiff escape Lord CasUereagh addressed 
the foUowiog letter to Lord Stewart at Yietma : — 

" MoBt iecret. — You will be shocked by the official report of oxir conspiracy. 
There cannot exist a doubt that had our information not been such as to enable 
Ufl to watch all their movements, and to interfere when we deemed fit, the 
fifteen Cabinet ministers would have been murdered yesterday in Harrowb/s 
dining parlour. Thistlewood amongst this party of assassins when assembled 
had fourteen picked men, all ripe for slaughter. They would have moved to 
the attack in ten minutes had not the police arrived. After he had escaped 
from the place of rendezvous be went to Grosvenor Square, with the sword in 
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CHAP. The ministers whose lives had been saved went publicly 
^^^ to St Paul's some days after to return thanks for their 
1820. providential deliverance. The impression produced on 
Triai^d ^^^ country by this extraordinary event was very great, 
of thi*«n. *°^ ^* ^^ enhanced by the details of the conspiracy 
spiraton. which camc out at the trial, which took place shortly after. 
Thistlewood, Ings, Tidd, Brunt, and Davidson, received 
sentence of death ; five were sentenced to transportation 
for life ; and one, after being sentenced to death, received 
a free pardon. The other five were executed on 1st May, 
in presence of an immense crowd of spectators, many of 
whom evinced the warmest sympathy with their fate. So 
far fi*om denying what was charged against them, they 
openly admitted it before receiving sentence, and lamented 
only that their projects had not been carried into efiect. 
They used the language, and probably were penetrated 
with the feelings, of indignant patriots sacrificing them- 
selves on the altar of their country.* Their words aflford 

hiB hand bloody with which he had murdered the conBtable, and then went to 
Harrowby^B door, and returned, on discovering that sentinela guarded the front 
and rear of the house, to his place of concealment. Our information did not 
ftJl us, and he was seized in his hiding-place this morning in bed. The con- 
stable who first entered the room suddenly threw himself upon him, and thus 
fettered his exertions until he was secured. The naked sword was by his side 
in bed under the clothes. He is a most desperate dog. Harrowby's dinner 
was left to wait for the arrival of the Cabinet to a late hour, so as not to arrest 
the preparations of the assassins. We had an idea at one time of going there 
and receiving the attack. But as this would have involved in point of pru- 
dence the necessity of some preparations for defence, which could not be 
managed without exciting observation, we thought it better to stay away from 
the festive board, and not to suffer it to go to single combat between Thistle- 
wood and Marshal Liverpool. The whole has been arranged without a fault ; 
and if you consider that we ministers have been for months the deliberate 
objects of these desperate concerts, planning our destruction, sometimes collec- 
tively, sometimes in detail, but always intent upon the project, and with our 
own complete knowledge, you will allow that we are tolerably cool troops, and 
that we have not manoeuvred amiss to bring it to a final catastrophe, in which 
they are not only all caught in their own net, but that we can carry into a court 
of justice a state conspiracy, which will be proved beyond the possibility of 
cavil, and which would form no inconsiderable feature in the cattsea e^Ubra of 
treasonable and revolutionary transactions."— Lord Castlerkaoh to Lord 
Stewart, Londm, February 24, 1820; Londonderry MS, 

* " Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth have been the cause of the death of 
millions: / conspired to put them out of the world, but I did not intend to 
commit high treason. In undertaking to kill them and their fellow-ministers. 
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a melancholj proof how profoundly the British heart had chap. 
come to be stirred at that period by the uniyersal suffer- ^^^ 
ing which prevailed, and place in the clearest light the i82o. 
necessity of those coercive measures calculated to prevent 
that general misleading of the public mind in the working 
classes, which had been carried such a length as to have 
utterly confounded their ideas of right and wrong, and 
caused them to regard treason^ murder^ and fire-raising as 
the first of civic virtues. 

Events soon succeeded which demonstrated that this 
bloody conspiracy was not the mere ebullition of ardent Abortive in- 
minds, instigated by suffering and excited by political "^^tuSd. 
fanaticism, but the bursting of a vast and organised plan^^"*^ 
of general insurrection, which embraced the whole manu- 
facturing and mining districts of the kingdom. It was 
fixed for the 2d April ; and, meanwhile^ the night train- 
ing and drilling went on without intermission on the 
mountain solitudes of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and West- 
moreland. The powerful military force, however, stationed 
in those districts by the Duke of Wellington's advice, pre- 
vented any serious outbreak there. But it was otherwise 

I did not expect to save my own life, but I was detennined to die a martyr in 
my country's cause, and to avenge the innocent blood shed at Manchester." — 
Blount's Speech before receiving tentence. Annual Regitter^ 1820, pp. 946, 947. 
** High treason was committed against the people at Manchester, but justice 
was closed against the maimed, the mutilated, and the friends of those who 
were upon that occasion indiscriminately massacred. The Prince, by the ad- 
vice of his ministers, thanked the murderers, still reeking in the gore of their 
victims. If one spark of honour — if one spark of independence — still glim- 
mered in the hearts of Englishmen, they would have risen as one man. In- 
turrecHon then became a public dtUy, and the blood of the victims should have 
been the watchword for vengeance on their murderers. Albion is stiU in the 
chains of slavery. J quit it without regret. I shall soon be consigned to the 
grave ; my body will be immured beneath the soil where I first drew breath. 
My only sorrow is that the soil should be the theatre for slaves, for cowards, 
and for despots. I disclaim any personal motives. My every principle was 
for the prosperity of my country. My every feeling, the height of my ambi- 
tion, was for the welfare of my starving countrymen. I keenly felt for their 
miseries ; but^ when their miseries were laughed at^ and when they dared to 
express their sufferings, they were inhumanly massacred and trampled upon, 
my feelings became too intense, and I resolved on vengeance. I resolved that 
the lives of the instigators should be required to the souls of the murdered in- 
nocents." — THi8TLBW00D'8il(2(^eM before receiving tcnUnce; Thittlewood'sTrial, 
124 ; and Annual Begitter, 1820, p. 946. 

VOL. III. H 
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CHAP, in Scotland. The people of that country, especially in 
^^^ the manufacturing districts of the west, evinced that 
1820. profound and widespread fanaticism which is character- 
istic of their race, and has too often appeared in former 
days alike in religious and political disputes. On the 
morning of the 2d April the streets of Glasgow, Stirling, 
Paisley, and all the towns in the west, were coyered by 
placards, posted during the night, calling on the people, 
in name of the Provisional Govemment, to desist 
everywhere from labour, on all manufacturers to close 
their workshops, on the soldiers to remember the glorious 
example of the Spanish troops in the Isle of Leon, and 
on all friends of their coimtry to come forward and 
effect a revolution by force, and establish entire equality 
of civil rights. Strange to say — and this was the alarm- 
ing thing — this treasonable proclamation, signed by none, 
emanating no one knew from where, was universally 
obeyed : labour immediately ceased ; all the workshops 
were closed over a district containing nearly a million of 
inhabitants ; and the streets were everywhere filled with 
anxious and agitated crowds, eageriy looking for the non- 
arrival of the mail, the agreed-on signal that the insur- 
rection had begun in the north of England. But the 
second and the succeeding days passed over without 
the expected sign being given. Corps of regulars and 
yeomanry proceeded with great rapidity from the ad- 
joining counties into the disaffected districts ; 5000 
men were soon assembled in Glasgow ; a small body of 
insurgents, who had taken the field in Stirlingshire, was 
defeated at Bonnymuir; another which set out from 
Strathaven for Glasgow, melted away before it reached 
that city. After a few days, seeing that the insurrec- 
tion had not taken place in the south, the people resumed 
their wonted labour ; and a rebellion which had threat- 
ened to bathe the country in blood, was terminated with 
the loss only of three lives on the scaffold, and eight of 
the most dangerous characters transported. Still more 
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important was the lesson which it read as to the political chap. 
feeling of the country ; for the burst of loyal feeling ^^^• 



which it called forth in the rural districts, and the efforts i82o. 
everywhere made by the better classes to support the i scotch 
Government, proved that the heart of the greater part of ^jJoo^'l 
the nation was sound, and that the measures of coercion ^ ^• 
adopted by the Government and the Legislature met with ^l^^^ 
the cordial approbation of the property and intelligence i«ige. 
of the country.^* 

StiU the public feeling in the great towns and manu- 
facturing districts was equally strong the other way, and Unforii^at« 
nothing was wanting but a head of rank and dignity to S^pmc^ 
give unity to the proceedings of the dissaffected, and^^t^^^. 
attract to their standard the immense body who in every ■»!«<»«*• 
contest are inclined to attach themselves to persons rather 
than principles. This was soon famished by an illus- 
trious lady, the victim at once of an ill-regulated educa- 
tion, the unfortunate restrictions of the English Marriage 
Act, and the cruelty of a heartless and selfish husband. 
Bom of the noble house of Bmnswick, the daughter of 
the sister of George III., the Princess Caroline was 
married early in life to the Prince Regent, then Prince 
of Wales. Like most other royal marriages,t the union 
was formed from consideration of State policy, not per- 
sonal inclination ; or rather from the extremely narrow 
nature of the circle within which alone the British 
Marriage Act had circumscribed the choice of the royal 

* " We have sUenoed the Scofctiah Whigs for our time, and drawn I think 
the flower of Scotland round the King and constitution. Literally I do not 
exceed the mark when I say that when Lord Huntly, our Cock of the North, 
presided over 800 gentlemen, there was influence and following among them 
enou^ to raise among us 50,000, and property enough to equip and pay them for 
a year. Young men not unacquainted with arms, and one or two experienced 
generals to command them, are all that is needed. I told this to my Whig 
friends who were bullying me about the popular voice ; and added, they might 
begin when they liked, we were as ready as they."— Sm Walter Soott to Lord 
SiDMOUTH, February 17, 1821 ; Sidnumth's Life, ill 848. 

t Happily not aU^ as may be seen in the marriage of our present gracious 
Sovereign, whose choice has been so f^rtunat^ an eveni^or herself, her family, 

^er country <^ ^« " ^- - - * * ^ v.^^*. .^ « 
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CHAP, family. The consequence was, that from the very first 
^^* the Prince conceived a repugnance to his wife's society, 
1820, which soon increased to such a degree, that after the 
first few days of married life he never saw her in private 
again. The Princess lived apart from the Prince, at 
Blackheath, near London, where her lively manner and 
agreeable conversation attracted round her a brilliant 
circle of male acquaintances^ embracing among others Mr 
Percival, Mr Canning, and Sir Walter Scott, who have 
all recorded their testimony to her agreeable qualities. 
Unfortunately, however, they attracted others of a less 
scrupulous or more dangerous character than these emi- 
nent men ; and the result was the growth of rumours 
prejudicial to her character, which led to a "delicate 
investigation/' in which it was probable nothing decisive 
was elicited, as no proceedings ensued upon it. The 
Princess, however, on the peace in 1814, left England, 
and travelled for the next six years, partly by land, and 
partly in her yacht, with an allowance of £35,000 a-year ; 
and the reports which reached this country as to her 
conduct were not such as to dispel the suspicions which 
had formerly been entertained. 

Mr Brougham, who had become the Queen's confiden- 
Porthw tial adviser, proposed to Lord Liverpool in June 1819, 
SafoiiSS*' that on condition of her Majesty's allowance of £35,000 
tL^Jd being secured to her by Act of Parliament or Treasury 
^'*'°^*"™^ warrant, instead of being as at present dependent on the 
Prince Regent's life, she should agree to remain abroad 
during the whole remainder of her life. This proposal 
was, in the circumstances, highly expedient for all parties ; 
and accordingly it was very favourably received by the 
Cabinet. The Prince Regent, however, was not satisfied 
with the mere removal of her Royal Highness, but strenu- 
ously contended for a divorce ; and at length they came 
to a sort of compromise, to the efifect that no proceedings 
should be adopted so long as she remained abroad, but 
that if she returned to this country a process of divorce 
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should be instituted. Matters remained in this state till chap. 
the death of the old King in February 1820 ; but that ^^ 
brought them to a crisis. As her Rojal Highness then 1820. 
became Queen, she was undoubtedly entitled to have her 
name inserted in the Liturgy, but to this nothing could 
induce the King to consent, and, as he was the head of 
the Church, it was not easy to see how the difficulty was 
to be solved. The Queen, upon learning that there was 
a demur about inserting her name in the Liturgy, de- 
clared that such a denial was an imputation on her 
honour, which could not for a moment be submitted to, 
and that she would instantly return to England to vindi- 
cate her character. The King was equally obstinate, and 
resolutely contended for an immediate divorce if such 
an intention were persevered in. Foreseeing the risks 
of such a proceeding, the Cabinet unanimously tendered 
their resignation, and attempts were made to form a new 
ministry, with Lord Wellesley at its head, but the diffi- 
culties were such that the project failed, and the Cabinet 
reluctantly agreed that if the Queen returned proceedings 
should be commenced against her. Anxious, however, 
to avoid so hazardous an alternative, they offered, through 
Lord Castlereagh, to augment the Queen's allowance to 
£50,000 a-year, and secure it by Act of Parliament for 
life, if she would stay away. These proposals were for- 
mally sent to Mr Brougham, on behalf of her Majesty, 
on 15th April, and approved of by him. The indignant 
feelings, however, and intrepid resolution of the Queen, 
rendered all attempts at a compromise fruitless. She 
had been highly incensed in February by being refused 
abroad a guard of honour as Queen of England on the 
death of George III., and her anger was roused to a per- 
fect paroxysm when she learned that her name had been 
excluded from the Liturgy.* She travelled post-haste 

* *' I have written to Lords Liverpool and Caatlereagh, demanding to have 
mj name inserted in the Liturgy of the Church of England, and that orders 
be given to all British ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, that I should be 
acknowledged and received as Queen of England; and after the speech 



254. 
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CHAP, accordingly from Italy, where she had been, and, hav- 
^^' ing dismissed Bergami, her alleged favourite, landed at 
1820. Dover on the evening of 6th June, and indignantly re- 
jected the proposals laid before her by Mr Brougham 
and Lord Hutchison, who earnestly implored her to 
1 Lord Dud- accede to them.^ Lord Stewart was, by express orders of 
12^! 226, tbe King, sent for from his embassy at Vienna on this 
portentous event ; and there remains in the Casdereagh 
Correspondence a very interesting letter, announcing to 
him that determination, and giving a full account of what 
had passed previously between the King and his Cabinet 
on this momentous question.* 

made by Lord GasUereagh in the House of Commons in answer to M. 
Brougham, I do not expect to receive further insults. I have also demanded 
that a palace should be prepared for my reception. Eogland is my real home, 
to which I shall immediately fly.*'— Quben Caboline, March 16, 1820; An- 
nual BegUter, 1820, p. 181. 

* " To enable you to understand the curious positure of affairs at home, 
which has given rise to your sudden recall, it will be enough to put you in 
possession of a very short outline, as we are so soon likely to meet. So long 
as the King lived, the question of the Princess was one with regard to which 
you might or might not advise the Prince Regent to institute a proceeding in 
Parliament ; bufc, upon the King's demise, the matter forced itself upon the 
Crown and the Qovemment in more shapes than one— in the Litany, in the 
coronation, in the future pecuniary maintenance to be assigned to the Princesa 
Thus, exclusive of the measure of divorce, the question inevitably and im- 
mediately called for a decision, and especially as the very first act of the new 
reign required that the prayers for the Royal Family should be adapted to the 
new oircumstanoee of the case. You already know the position in which the 
whole of this business rested before the Cabinet when this event occurred. 
The Qovemment had just received the supplementary information which had 
been collected in the last four or five months, aud were upon the point of taking 
the whole case into their mature consideration. The celerity of the Sling's 
illness (which has had a most providential termination, entirely owing to Sir M. 
Tierney's intrepid conduct in bleeding his Majesty almost to death) precluded 
our access to him ; whilst the horror of having the Queen made an object of 
the prayers of his people haunted his imagination and distracted his rest 
His servants had no hesitation with respect to the advice they should offer 
him upon the single point of the Litany ; but they did not feel that they 
should act honestly by his Majesty or by themselves, if, in tendering their 
opinion upon this insulated question, they did not submit it in connection 
with their view upon the whole of the case. They accordingly employed their 
utmost diligence for nine or ten days successively, to weigh with the most 
anxious solicitude the whole of this most arduous, perplexing, and most painful 
subject The resnlt of their unanimous judgment was submitted to the King 
on Friday, in a long, reasoned minute ; and they had the following day the 
regret to receive from his Majesty (though not nnforeseen), also in a written 
minute, the disapproval of that advice, with a distinct intimation that, if 
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No words can conyey an adequate idea of the sensa- chap. 
tion which this courageous and decisive step on the part ^^' 
of the Queen excited in the British Islands. Nothing i820. 
approaching to it had been witnessed in the memory of i„„,^ 
man. When she landed at Dover, on the 6th June, she ^^'^^ 
was received, for the j^rs^ and last time, with the salvoes J^**^|^ 
of artillery due to crowned heads. An immense crowd m (w 
assembled immediately, and attended her on her way to June o^ 

they were not prepared to adyioe hie Mijeety to |«oceed by way of divoroe, 
his determination wa» taken — namely, to chaiige hit Oovemment; and if he 
oonld not form a Government which would lelieve him to that extent, kU 
Majesty'a intention waa to retire to ffanover, 

*' I may mention that the advice of the Cabinet did not go that length, at 
least not as a first meature. In advising that the measure of divorce should 
not be originated by Government^ they did not preclude themsdves from 
proposing that measure in the event of the Queen and her advisers provoking 
a Parliamentaiy inquiry, and the production of evidence becoming thereby 
necessary ; but they deemed it advisable, in the first instance, to bend their 
course to such a proceeding as it might' be competent for Parliament to take 
up on the public notoriety of the Q^MoCt conduct, and the established separation 
long subsisting. This, in their judgment, would include omitting her name 
in the Litany, avowedly denying her the honour of coronation, and making 
her pecuniary provision wholly contingent upon her perpetual residence 
abroad, in the mode and in the scale of granting which they conceived terms 
might be made with the Queen, by which she might agree to lay aside the 
title of Queen of England, and to abstain from the exercise of such of the 
few legal privileges belonging to a Queen Consort, which could by possibility 
give umbrage (even during her exclusion) to the King. In short, their object 
was substantially to deliver the King from all personal annoyance from this ' 
infamous woman, to stamp upon her conduct the stain which the voice of 
Europe affixes to it, but to avoid volunteering, on the part of the King, the 
scandal and the dangers of a public trial in these factiout times. If forced upon 
them, the reproach would rest with their adversaries ; and it would be for 
them to draw, for the King, from the calamity of an hostile inquiry, whatever 
further measures of relief the temper of Parliament and of the country would 
afford a prospect of their being enabled to attain. Such was the outline of 
our views, which the many past oonversations we have had wiU enable you to 
appreciate. The King's feelings that nothing but divorce would satlsQ^ his 
honour, you will also well understand. In this position matters now stand ; 
and although we have to submit such observations as occur to us upon the 
King's note, I consider the Government ae virtually dissolved, and that the 
existing ministers only hold their situations till their successors are named. 

" I need not say how deeply I have felt for the King's anxiety upon this 
occasion, and how much I deplore the view his Majesty has taken of what is 
due to his own honour, in contrast with what his servants have felt to be pru- 
dentially due to his interests and those of the monarchy ; but, having done 
our duty, we must leave the rest to Providence, and hope, on this as on so many 
other occasions, it will vouchsafe to us its protection. I am afraid, amongst 
other distressing considerations, the inconvenience of an unexpected and 
hurried journey to Lady Stewart may press upon you. I forgot to mention 
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CHAP, the metropolis ; before she reached London the corUge 
^^^ exceeded 200,000 persons. Night and day her residence 
1820. was surrounded bj a prodigious multitude, whose inces- 
sant cheers gave rent to the enthusiastic feelings with 
which thej were animated. The courage characteristic 
of her race, which she had displayed on this trying occa- 
sion, her readiness to submit her conduct to public scru- 
tiny, the fearlessness with which she had thrown herself 
upon the people of her adoption for protection, moved 
every heart. Even those who were most convinced of 
the fatal levity and imprudence of her manners, or even 
had not a doubt of her guilt, were swept away by the 
universal admiration of her fortitude. " Her prompti- 
tude and courage,'^ said Lord Dudley, " at the time con- 
founded her opponents and gained her the favour of the 
people. Whatever one may think of her in other respects, 
1 Dudiey'i it is impossiWe not to give her credit for these qualities,"'^ 
Lctter8,254.rjHjg vast majority of the people had not a doubt of her 
innocence. In their estimation she was as pure as the 
driven snow , as wronged as the veriest saint, the victim 
of a scandalous conspiracy between a profligate husband 
and a base subservient ministry. 

The Radicals had different views. They did not take 
Views of the the troublc to inquire into her conduct, or care what it 
thw^i" had been : it was enough for them that she was the 
enemy of their enemies — the King and the Ministry — and 
furnished a rallying-point which drew multitudes who 
had not previously joined them to their ranks. " The 
people,'* says .Cobbett, " in their sense of justice, went 
back to the time when she was in fact turned out of her 
husband's house with a child in her arms, without blame 
of any sort being imputed to her ; they compared what 

at the outset of my letter, that the Ring said that he looked to your return to 
Vienna, but that your presence here was now asential to his servioe. You 
have now the whole before you to arrange for the best, and I earnestly trust 
your wife's heslth will be fully considered, and may be saved from serious 
hazard."— Lord Cabtlbbbaoh to Lobd Stewart, Pehruaty IS, 1820 ; CattU- 
rtagh Correspondence, idL 21 0-21 S. 
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they had heard of the wife with what they had seen of chap. 
the husband, and they came to their determination ^^' 
accordingly. As far as related to the question of guilt 1820. 
or innocencey they did not care a straw ; but they took 
a large interest in the matter — they went oyer her whole 
history, they determined that she had been wronged, 
and they resolved to uphold her."' ^ The event proved » cobbett's 
that Lord Eldon had more correctly divined the pro-iv^W 
bable issue of the case when he wrote at the time : " Our 
Queen threatens to approach England ; if she comes she 
is the most courageous lady I ever heard of. The mis- 
chief, if she does come, will be infinite. Atftrsty she will 
have extensive popularity with the multitude ; in a few ^ ,^ 
short weeks or months, she will he ruined in the opinion Life, u. 863. 
ofaU the worlds * 

After the return of the Queen another attempt was 
made by her Majesty's legal advisers, Messrs Brougham Paiiow'of 
and Denman, to efiect a compromise, and avoid the lit ^^!^^ 
consequences, painful and injurious to all, to which an ^^^^^^ 
open investigation would necessarily lead The basis of ™^***^*''* 
the negotiation was that the King should retract nothing, 
the Queen admit nothing ; but that she was to leave 
Great Britain with an annuity settled upon her for life 
of £50,000. The negotiation had every prospect of 
coming to a prosperous issue ; for it was conducted with 
the most earnest wish to come to an accommodation, by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on the 
one side, and Messrs Brougham and Denman on the 
other. But when every other diflBculty was removed it 
proved abortive, from the determination of the King to 
refuse the Queen's name a place in the Liturgy, and the 
resolution of the latter to accept no terms in which that 
point was not conceded. The result was that the attempt 
failed ; and on the 4th July the secret committee of the J^iy ^• 
Lords, to whom the matter had been referred, reported 
" that the evidence affecting the honour of the Queen 
was such as to require for the dignity of the Crown and 
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cHiP. the moral feeling and honour of the country, a solemn 
^^ inquiry/' The next day the Queen declared by petition 



1820. to the Lords her readiness to defend herself, and prayed 

^"^^ ^' to be heard by counsel. Soon after, Lord Liverpool, as 

the head of the Government, brought forward the bill of 

"pains and penalties,'' which soon became so famous, 

> ParL Deb. aud which, ou the narrative of improper and degrading 

ihTe^!^', conduct on the part of the Queen, and an adulterous con- 

j*nii6"i6, section with a menial servant named Bartolomeo Ber- 

^^'i^gami, concluded to have her marriage with his Majesty 

169-161. ' dissolved, and deprive her of all her rights and privileges 

as Queen of England.^ * 

* '* I have been a very bad oorreepondent, my dearest Charles, of late, but you 
will make allowances. We have, thank Qod, got, for the time at least, to the 
end of our labours. We shall finish in the House of Commons on Monday, 
and as soon as the bills return from the Lords, adjourn for the same period as 
the Peers do ; meaning then to adjourn further while they are eiumining 
evidence on the bill. Assuming their Lordships to begin the 17th August, I 
do not expect the bill to reach the House of Commons before the beginning 
of November at the soonest, but more probably the Ist January. Upon the 
whole, I do not think matters, up to the present point, could have worked 
more favourably. We have contrived to get on to the point of actual trial, 
keeping the King always on high and safe g^unds. His Hijesty has had all the 
grace of forbearance without conceding anything ; and the mind of Parliament 
has been gradually brought to settle to the calamity of a public trial of the 
Queen as an inevitable evil, from which no prudential effort could relieve 
them. This is an immense point gained. Another has been the throwing the 
lead in the inquiry upon the Peers. We could not have passed by the Com- 
mons, in the first instance, without offence ; but having given them a certain 
swing upon the question and them with the Queen, we, by a reason- 
able concession, made a countermarch for which our opponents were not 
prepared ; and under the appearance of a forward movement, we took post, in 
fact, in their Lordships' rear. In this assembly the charge will be examined 
on oath, with gravity and decorum, so as to clear away the rubbish before we 
have to deal with it in the Commons. 

" Our session, generally, has been a laborious one, and the temper out of 
doors very sulky. The popular delusion in favour of the Queen is astonish- 
ingly great ; and, I presume, through the influence of the press, from a fellow- 
feeling, the soldiers have taken more interest than they should have done in 
her Majesty's fate. I do not, however, fear this taint going to any serious 
leng^ Now, as to business, you must^ my dear Charles, settle with Metter- 
nich to passport all the Queen's witnesses as well as our own, and give us not 
only the* names but the charttcten and the priviUe history of aU those her 
Majesty would like to call, so as to make our lawyers cross-examine them. 
Browne ought, when the importance of the party will justify it, to send over 
some person to swear as to the individual so intended to be produced not 
being entitled to credit in a court of justice. It is also thought of importance 
to be enabled to prove, on our part, the frauds and bribes by which the 
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The trial, for such it really was, accordingly commenced; chap. 
and the scene which ensued has been thus described by ^^• 



a contemporary annalist, himself an eyewitness of the 1^20. 
proceedings: "Within that august hall, - fraught withg^^^jf^i,^ 
80 many interesting recollections, where so many noble *"*^ 
men had perished, and innocence had so often appealed 
from the cruelty of man to the justice of Heaven — ^where 
Anne Boleyn had called God to witness of her innocence, 
and Catherine had sobbed at severance from her children — 
where Elizabeth had spoken to the hearts of her people, 
and Anne had thrilled at the recital of Marlborough's vic- 
tories — whose walls were still hung with the storied scene 
of the destruction of the Armada — was all that was great 
and all that was noble in England, assembled for the trial* 
of the consort of the Sovereign, the daughter of the 
house of Brunswick 1 There was to be seen the noble 
forehead and serene countenance of Castlereagh — ^the 
same now, in the throes of domestic anxiety, as when he 
afironted the power of Prance, and turned the scales of 
fortune on the plains of Champagne, or braved the Czar 
in the plenitude of his power at the Congress of Vienna ; 
there the Roman head of Wellington, still in the prime 
of life, but whose growing intellectual expression bespoke 
the continued action of thought on that constitution of 
iron. Liverpool was there, calm and unmoved, amidst a 
nation's throes, and patiently enduring the responsibility 
of a proceeding on which the gaze of the world was fixed ; 
and Sidmouth, whose moral courage nothing could daunt, 
and whose tutelary arm had so long held in chains the 

PrincesB procured for Bei^gami the order, and the process by which 

it was afterwards cancelled. This, and his early history, are yery material. 
Browne has been written to ; but you can perhaps, through Mettemich, get at 
the best eyidence in regard to these proceedings. There is quite a new reign at 

C. House ; Lady has it all in all to herself. The King looks well, is in 

tolerable spirits, seems satisfied with our course, and trusts to time for deliver- 
ance from the she-deviL line has been embarrassing. He tendered his 
resignation, but has been ordered to remain — ^taking no part in the prosecution. 
He was, no doubt, one of the many favoured, and feels his hands tied. . . . 
Ever, dear Charles, with best love to Lady S."— Lord Castlkbkagh to Lobd 
Stewabt, July 14, 1820(Prt«K«) ; MS, Londonderry Papers. 
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c-HAP. fiery spirit which was now bursting forth on every side. 

XVL 



There was Eldon, whose vast legal abilities had placed him 
1820. at the head of this august assembly, and who was now 
called to put his vast stores of learning to their noblest 
use — that of holding the scales of justice — even against his 
own strongest interests and prepossessions ; and Copley, 
the terror of whose cross-examination proved so fatal on 
the trial, and presaged the future fame of Lyndhurst on 
the woolsack. There was Gray, whose high intellectual 
forehead, big with the destinies of England, bespoke the 
coming revolution in her social state ; and Lansdowne, 
in whom suavity of manner and dignity of deportment 
adorned, without concealing, the highest gifts of eloquence 
• and statesmanship. There were Brougham and Denman, 
whose oratorical powers and legal acuteness were sus- 
tained by a noble intrepidity, and who, in now defending 
the illustrious accused against the phalanx of talent and 
influence by which she was assailed, apparently to the 
ruin of their professional prospects, worthily won seats 
on the woolsack, and at the head of the King's Bench of 
England. Lawrence there gazed on a scene more thrill- 
ing and august than the genius of painting had ever con- 
ceived ; and Eean studied the play of passions as violent 
as any by which he had entranced the world on the 
mimic stage. And in the front of all was the Queen of 
eSI'*' ^^ England — a stranger, childless, reviled, discrowned, but 
sewnd' sustained by the native intrepidity of her race and her 
462, mi people's love, gazing undaunted against the might of a 
nation in arms." ^ 

The trial went on for several months, and day after 
Thereroit day tho newspaper press of Great Britain was polluted 
abiidoii- by details, eagerly sought after by curiosity, faction, and 
m^tofthe licentiousness, with which a decent publisher would be 
ashamed to discredit his shelves. For long, the prepos- 
sessions of the people, and the national sympathy with 
innocence, as they conceived, oppressed, made them dis- 
credit all the evidence led for the prosecution ; and the 
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witnesses adduced, chiefly Italians in the service of the chap. 
Princess, were of so discreditable a character, and broke ^^^ 



down so palpably on a cross-examination, that no reliance i^^- 
could be placed on their testimony when unsupported by 
better eyidence. When the case for the prosecution was 
dosed, and Mr Brougham had concluded the noble per- 
oration with which he ended his opening for the defence, 
there is little doubt that if the vote had been called the 
accused would have been declared not guilty by a con- 
siderable majority. But, unfortunately for her reputation, 
her legal advisers, not content with tliis advantage, led 
evidence, or were constrained to lead evidence, on their 
own side to disprove, as they hoped, what had been sworn 
to by the witnesses for the prosecution. This testimony, 
consisting for the most part of the English officers on 
board the Queen's yacht with whom she had sailed in the 
Mediterranean, was above suspicion, and of such a kind 
as, without substantiating on any one occasion actual guilt, 
left grave suspicions in the minds of aU who heard or 
read it, and distinctly proved against her Majesty such 
an amount of levity of manner and laxity of behaviour 
as rendered her unfit to be placed at the head of 
British society. The result was that, on 6th November, Not. «. 
after a long debate, the second reading of the bill was 
carried by a majority of 28, the numbers being 123 to 
95. In conmiittee, the majority was still greater for the 
divorce clause, which was carried by 129 to 62 ; but 
that was owing to the Opposition having nearly all voted 
for it, in the hope of rendering the measure so rigorous 
and startling as to insure its being rejected or abandoned 
on the third reading. This accordingly happened. On 
the third reading, which came on on 10th November, the 
majority sank to 9, the numbers 108 to 99. As this 
slender majority left no hope of carrying the bill in the Ju^Yyiw^'*' 
House of Commons, Lord Liverpool immediately rose, ^^j. Reg. 
with the entire concurrence of the Government, and with- iw.' 
drew it.^ 
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CHAP. Immense was the joy felt in the whole British domin- 
^^^ ions at this result Nothing like it had been seen since the 
1820. battle of Waterloo, nothing approaching it was witnessed 
Gen^ en-tiU the Rcform Bill was passed. All classes were alike 
SSfirat*'' transported. The Whig aristocracy rejoiced at so great 
a triumph over the Government, and anticipated from 
it a speedy resignation of the Ministry, and their own 
installation in its stead ; the middle ranks were grati- 
fied by so decisive a proof of their growing influence in 
the State ; the working classes everywhere were trans- 
ported at the victory of their intrepid leaders, and the 
rescuing of an innocent victim, a sovereign and a woman, 
from the fangs of her persecutors. In the great towns 
especially, the ferment reached the highest point ; mobs 
assembled in all quarters to celebrate their victory, and 
compel a general illumination on the event, under the 
penalty to all who refused of having their windows broken, 
which generally had the effect of compelling submission. 
London was partially illuminated in this manner for three 
successive nights. Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, and all the great commercial towns fol- 
lowed the example. The Common Council in London, 
and nearly all the corporations popularly elected, voted 
, addresses of congratulation to the Queen. The general 
I transports raised the popular exasperation against Lords 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth, the supposed authors of the 
proceedings, to the highest point ; they never appeared 
in the streets without being hooted and reviled by the 
mob, and both daily received anonymous letters threat- 
ening them with instant death if the bill against her Ma- 
1 Lifeof Sid- jesty were not abandoned. These intrepid men, however, 
8^3337 disregarded those threats, and walked about the streets as 
^HdoiJ' h! ^^^^ without any attendants, and the people, admiring 
405'- c^b- *^^ spirit, abstained from actual violence. One day, at 
^*^Hv *^^® *^™®' *^®y ^^^^ walking together in Parliament Street, 
447-449. ' when, being recognised, a large mob got up round them, 
and they were violently hooted.^ " Here we go,'' said Lord 
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Sidmouth, "the two most popular men in England." chap. 
"Yes,'' replied Lord Castlereagh, "through a grateful ^^' 



and admiring multitude/' ♦ ^®^' 

From this perilous and painful predicament the Gov- 
ernment and the country were delivered by one of those Ri4»id»- 
violent reactions which so often ensue from the bow being l!^^t the 
violently bent one way, and to which the people of these ^**"' 
islands are on such occasions in a peculiar manner subject. 
Various causes contributed to this result, but it came 
sooner than could have been anticipated, probably from 
the extreme violence of the opposite feeling by which it 
had been preceded. Her Majesty herself, seeing the 
victory gained and her position secured, ceased to court 
the popular leaders, and this soon cooled their ardour in 
her cause. The Whig ladies who had clustered round 
her when she was a valuable ally, and the proceedings 
against her aflForded a prospect of overturning the Min- 
istry, gradually dropped off when they had terminated 
and no prospect of a change appeared.t The great 
body of the people, when the success was gained, came to 
reflect on what they had done; they hesitated as to con- 

* '* Matters here are in a very critical state, fear and faction are actively and 
not unsuccessfully at work ; and it is possible we may be in a minority in a 
few days, and the fate of the (Government determined." — Lord Sidmouth to 
Mb BATHURffT, October 27, 1820. " I cannot describe to you how grievously 
I have Buffered and suffer on account of the dangerous and deplorable condi- 
tions in which the ELing^s Government, and indeed all of us, have been placed, 
and a situation from which I profess to see no satis&ustory or safe deliverance." 
—Lord Sidmouth to Mr Bathurst, October 28, 1820 ; Life of Sidmouth, iii. 
830, 888. 

+ " The Whig fetction flocked round the Queen directly after the abandon- 
ment of the bill, and her lawyers, who now called themselves her constitu- 
tional advisers, belonged to that faction who thought to get possession of 
power by her instrumentality, she having the people at her back. But the 
people, who hated this faction more than the other, the moment they saw it 
about her, troubled her with no more addresses. They suffered her to live 
very quietly at Brandenberg House ; the faction agitated questions concern- 
ing her in Parliament, concerning which the people cared not a straw ; what 
she was doing soon became as indifferent to them as what any other person of 
the Royal Family was doing; the people began to occupy themselves with the 
business of obtaining a Parliamentary reform ; and her way of life and final 
&te soon became objects of curiosity much more than interest with the 
people."— Ck>BBKTT*8 Hfe of Owrge IV,, 464. 
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CHAP, tinuing their enthusiasm for one whose character at best 

^^^ was doubtful, and whose proceedings, as revealed in the 

1820. evidence of her naval oflBcers, Lieutenants Flynn and How- 

nam, had not been such as they would approve of in their 

own wives and daughters. Old feelings revived as new 

ones subsided; when innocence, as thej thought, had 

been vindicated, loyalty returned ; and, strange to say, 

tinea i *^® ^^^^ poptdar days of the reign of George IV. were 

260. those which immediately succeeded the greatest defeat 

his Government had ever experienced.^ * 

But although the change in the public mind was thus 
TheMi'nis. rapid, and in the end decisive, yet, in the first instance, 
at thdT^ the defeat they had sustained was the subject of extreme 
^dSLta^d- anxiety to Ministers. It was so great a reverse, that on 
"^^ ordinary occasions it would undoubtedly have led to a 
change of ministry ; and it was prevented from doing so 
on this one only because the Cabinet were sustained by 
a strong sense of duty not to desert their sovereign in 
the hour of his distress. The proceedings had originated 
so much in personal feelings on his part, and the Whig 
leaders had so universally voted against the bill in the 
divisions on the subject, that no reconciliation between 
them was practicable; and it was more than doubtful 
whether, if deserted by his present ministers, the King 
would not carry into execution his often-declared threat 
of retiring to Hanover. The monarchy, the country, there- 
fore, were at stake, and the Cabinet could not retire with- 
out drawing the constitution after them in their fall. Actu- 
ated by these feelings, and sustained by the high moral 
courage of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Sidmouth, they 
resolved to stand by their sovereign and remain at their 
posts, though at the price of great anguish and mortifica- 

* " It ia dear beyond dispute, from the improyement of the public mind, 
and the loyalty the country is everywhere displaying; if properly cultivated, 
and turned to the best advantage by Ministers, that the Qovemment will be 
able to repair to the country and to me those evits, of the magnitude of which 
there can be but one opinion." — Qkobqk IV. to Lobd Eldon, Janwuy 9, 
1821 ; Twiss'a Life of BlcUm, ii. 418. 
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tion to themselves. Their resolution was amply rewarded : chap. 
the favour of the country rapidly veered roimd, not only ^^^' 
to the King, but his ministers ; the resignation of Mr isao. 
Canning, who was succeeded by Mr Bragge Bathurst, was 
the only change which took place in the Cabinet from a 
defeat which threatened them all with overthrow ; and 3^!jU\"' 
Prince Mettemich, who, from his distant watch-tower in Lif«of?(\d- 

moutb. 111. 

Vienna^ kept a vigUant eye on the proceedings, wrote to ^2, 340. 
Lord Castlereagh to congratulate him on his triumph.^ ♦ 

* Piioce Metternich had cordially concurred with Lord Castlereagh in dis- 
Buading any proceedings of the nature of a divorce before the Queen's return ; 
and on 7th March 1820, in answer to a letter of his Lordship, announcing the 
Cabinet minute, already mentioned, on the subject, he wrote :— " Lord Stewart 
a bien vonlu m'informer du bonheur que j'ai eu de voir consid^ier le Roi 
I'opinion que je yous avois ^noncd & Aix-Ia-Chapelle et & Bruxelles, sur Tun 
de ses int^rdts le plus directs et les plus chers, comme venant de la part d*un 
homme sinc^rement d^vou^ k sa personne et k aa gloire. J'ai le sentiment du 
mal qu*auroit fait & tons les trdnes le scandaleuz procte en divorce ft un point 
qui me fait un devoir de vous fdliciter sinc^rement sur le succ^ que vous 
avez remport4 Vous 6tes demeurd ferme sur une th^se indubitable, et que 
Texp^rience n'eut pas manqu^ de prouver tella Dans un iUU bien organit^y 
lea grandea Veritas JinUtent toujoun par remporUr le triomphe, 

'* Je vous prie au reste, mon cher Lord, de croire que la seule r^ompenee 
que j'ambitionne pour ma vie tr^ laborieuse est de pouvoir marquer les 
^poques qui prouvent que les principes que je me fais gloire et honneur de 
d^fendre ne sont point perdus pour le bien gdndral." — Prikob Mbttkrnich to 
Lord Castlerkaoh, March 7, 1820 ; Castlertagh Corretpondmce, xii. 220. 

To this letter Lord Castlereagh replied, on 6th May : — " It has been a sub- 
ject of some grief to me, mon cher Prince, to have been so long in possession 
of your private letter of the 7th March, without offering you my cordial 
acknowledgments for this renewed mark of your regard and friendship. . . . 
I have the consolation of hoping that, if I have been somewhat slow, I have, 
by the delay, procured the fullest and most deliberate examination of the 
subject in the largest sense, and that I can now refer you to the exposition 
which my brother will convey to you, as the unanimous opinion of the British 
Cabinet, formally submitted to and approved by the King. We cannot give to 
others a more decisive proof of our sincerity and our attachment than in the 
endeavour we have, upon this occasion, made to open ourselves to them with- 
out reserve. 

** Tour Highness will observe that, although we have made an immense 
progress against Radicalism, the monster still lives, and shows himself in new 
shapes ; but we do not despair of crushing him by time and perseverance. 
The laws have been reinforced, the juries do their duty, and wherever the 
mischief in its labyrinth breaks forth, it presents little real danger, whilst it 
furnishes the means of making those salutai^ examples which are so difficult 
whilst treason works in secrecy, and does not disclose itself in overt acts. 

" Our session is likely to be a troublesome one, and to me it begins in- 
auspiciously, having been seized by the gout two days before the battle was to 
commence. I am, however, getting better, and expect to be in my place in 

VOL. TIL I 
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CHAP. Thus, within two years of the time when, on the 
^^' opinion of the Duke of Wellington that the Continent was 
1820. thoroughly pacified, and all danger from the revolutionary 
Dan^us hydra at an end, the Allied armies had been withdrawn 
^^'^^ from France, and taken their way to their distant homes, 
^*SS* Ami ^* ^^^ again raised its head in fearful strength, and threat- 
rica. ened to involve both hemispheres in a general conflagra- 
tion. The military revolt in Spain had been attended by 
unutterable calamities, both in the Peninsula and in the 
New World. By exhibiting the dangerous example of 
an established government being overturned by a well- 
concocted camp mutiny, it had at once shaken every 
throne in Europe, and prevented the extinction, other- 
wise certain, of that revolution which was spreading ruin 
and devastation over South America. The democratic 
party in Europe now saw what was to be eflFected by 
gaining the military ; and instead of wasting their en- 
ergies on extending their civil influences, they directed 
them entirely to acquiring the favour, or corrupting the 
fidelity, of the sworn defenders of government and order. 
The success of their altered tactics was soon apparent. 
The secret societies were the organs by whose agency they 
everywhere canied out their designs, and it was on the 
winning of the soldiers that all their efforts were con- 
centrated. The effect was instantaneous ; the success 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations. The Govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Piedmont, 
were speedily overturned by military revolts which, speak- 

tbe course of next week. Much will depend on the couree her Majesty shall 
think fit to pursue. If she is wise enough to accept the pont cTor which we 
have tendered her, the calamities and scandal of a public investigation will 
be avoided. If she is mad enough, or so ill advised, as to put her foot upon 
English ground, I shall, from that moment^ regard Pandora's box as opened. 
I cannot sufficiently express how much I feel your Highness's conduct upon 
this question. You have given us, in the most handsome and honourable 
manner, the fiiU weight of your authority ; and I have no doubt your indi- 
vidual opinion has had its due weight in reconciling our royal master to the 
advice which his ministers felt it their bounden duty to give to his Hi^esty." 
--Lord Castlsreaoh to Princb Mittbrnioe, May 6, 1820; Oastlertagh 
Oorretpondencff xii. 258, 259. 
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iDg the language of freedom, and professing to introduce chap. 
democratic government, based on universal suflrage in ^^- 
reality established military despotism in all the countries isso. 
in which they were successful, and rendered the very 
name of liberty odious by the abuses which were intro- 
duced and the crimes perpetrated in its name.* England 
itself, with its centuries of freedom and long established 
popular government, had been rudely shaken during the 
shock ; and the spirit of revolution, under the name of 
radical reform, had risen to a height which had never 
been reached during the fervour of the first French Re- 
volution. The Ministry had been defeated on a great 
constitutional question by the popular voice ; dethrone- 
ment of the sovereign and a republican constitution had 
been openly advocated, and as a penalty for venturing to 
resist the demand, the whole Cabinet had been doomed 
to death, and narrowly escaped destruction. 

These alarming symptoms excited, as well they might, 
a very great panic on the Continent, and by common con- Alarm on 
sent a congress of sovereigns was agreed upon to take the nent at* 
state of affairs into consideration. What, in an especial *^'*®®''®"*^ 
manner, excited alarm was the military character of the 
revolutions, and the ease with which, in so many states, 
the sworn defenders of the throne had been converted into 
its most formidable assailants. It was difficult to see how 
government was to be upheld, or the social system pre- 
^ served from anarchy, if the " last logic of kings" was in 
this manner turned against them. The Austrian Cabinet 
was in an especial manner nervous on the subject, not only 
because one of the most serious of these revolutions had 

• " I am afraid that nothing will be done in the present Cortes towards 
altering the constitution. There i$ not a thinking man in the country who t« 
not convinced of the neeenity of altering it, yet no one is willing to take upon 
himself the responsibility of proposing it. It must be admitted, likewise, that 
the conduct of the King and his friends is not calculated to inspire confidence, 
end this leads many people to doubt the wisdom of throwing more power into 
his Majesty's hands, or at least renders them less active in promoting a change 
than they would otherwise be."— Sir H. Wellesley to Lord Castlereaoh, 
Madrid, February 25, 1821 ; CaHlereagh Correepondence, xii. 869. 
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CHAP, occurred at Naples, and that disturbances were immi- 
^^^' nent at Turin, close to their Italian frontier, but be- 
1820. cause, both in their Italian and Hungarian provinces, a 
strong spirit of disaflFection existed, which, under the 
agency of the secret societies, might any day break out 
into open reyolt. Prince Mettemich, early in this eventful 
year, expressed his alarm on the subject to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and with just foresight designated Paris as the place 
where the malady waa likely to assume the most dangerous 
proportions. His remedy for it was a cordial understand- 
ing and united action between the representatives of the 
four Allied Powers there;* and, guided by the same mo- 

* '* Ne croyez pas, Mylord, que nous voyons plus en noir que lee circon- 
Btances ne Fexigent imp^rieusement; ne croyez surtout pas que nous admettious 
la possibility qu'il pourroit exister un moyen materiel quelconque d'influence 
de la part de T^tranger sur la France, qui ne seroit pas condamnd par nons 
comme po&Uivement dangereux, Sifais il ne faut pas se oacher que le sort de ce 
pays est plac4 hors de la powihiUti d^Hre calcuU; et c*est ce fait que now regardons 
comme le pire de tons. Les maladies aigues sont pr^f^rables, en politique comme 
pour lee indlvidus, auz maladies de langueur enracin^. 

" Ce que je vous demande est ce qui de tous tems eut du exister — ^I'unifor- 
mit^ la plus entidre de la marche de nos repr&entans 2k Paris. Youlez-vous 
qu'ils parlentt Eh bien, que oe soit d'une mani^re uniforme: voulez-vous 
qu*il8 se taisenti Que tous se taisenti II est peu de points sur lesquels il 
soit plus facile de juger des dangers dont est menac^ la dynastie royale en 
France que tout juste du point de Vienna Le Buonapartitme »e coumre via d 
vie de nous d^un voile infiniment plus Uger que visdvis de tout autre, Le fait 
est simple, mais plus il est tel, plus il est dans le cours des choses naturel que 
nous devons dtre les plus directement appel^ h, avertir nos amis. 

'* Le but de ma d^pdche, mon cher Lord, n'est au reste autre que de nous 

orienter sur ce qui est possible et sur ce qui ne I'est pas. Croyez que nous 

connoissons asaez les positions pour savoir que tout ce qui est disirable n'est pas 

I toujours possible, Ce qui toutefois Test toujours c'est de voir clair, afin de 

• ^ pouvoir calculer et les chances de danger et les mesures de precaution qu'il est 

I dans le devoir de tout grand ^tat de prendre pour son propre salut." — Prikoe 

Metteknich d Lord Castlereagh, 7 Mars 1820; Cast, Cor., xii. 219, 220. 

'' Lee malheureux ^v^nemensen Espagne ont fait ici [Paris] une trds grande 
eensation. Votre Majesty daignera voir, par les journaux soi-disant libdraux 
d'hier et d'ai^ourd'hui, avec quelle avidit^ ils exploitent cette nouveUe mine 
fSconde, pour exciter les mdfianoee et lee alarmee, et pour regagner par cette 
tactique r^volutionnaire ce qu'ile ont perdu d6ik et ce qu*il8 sont menace de 
perdre encore par lee decisions des deux chambres. Les Ministres Francois 
^prouvoient naturellement d^jk de grandes inquietudes & rarriv^e des nouvelles 
dont j'ai eu I'honneur de faire mention dans mon rapport No. 14, mais ils 
etoient, comme tout le monde, loin de s'attendre au f uneste parti que le Roi 
d'Espagne a oru devoir prendre, de se laisser impoeer de force la constitution 
des Cortte de 1812. . . . 

" La lutte entre les int^rdts des differentes classes de la nation va s'^tablir 
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tives, he shortly after suggested the meeting of a congress chap. 
at Troppau, in Germany, to consider what defensive mea- ^^^ 



sures the crisis called for. 1820. 

This congress at Troppau was agreed to by the soto- 
reigns of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France ; but although Policy if 
Great Britain sent a representative in the person of Sircabin^ou 
Charles (now Lord) Stewart, who was sent back from London ^ 
after the Queen's trial for that purpose, yet the Cabinet 
of St James's was far from going along with those of the 
other sovereigns on the course to be pursued in presence 
of the existing dangers; and there now appeared the first 
symptoms of that divergence from the Continental system 
which has ever since characterised the foreign policy of 
Great Britain. Lord Castlereagh was the original author of 
thjs divergence ; and those only who have misapprehended 
and been misled as to the principles which regulated him 
during his whole life, can see in this course any deviation 
from them. The resolute opponent of tyranny in any shape 
or form, he was not the less the firm friend of freedom, 
and desirous to extendits blessings to every people capable 
of receiving them. His leading principle, in every situation, 
was the maintenance of national independence. This he 
regarded, with reason, as the first of national blessings — 
the only firm basis of domestic freedom ; and he dreaded 
any invasion of it not less from monarchical than republican 
power. His whole life down to 1815 had been spent in 
combating the tremendous enemy to the independence of 
his country which had sprung up out of the fervour of the 

en Espagne, comme elle Test malheureusement en France, par suite de la 
revolution. Le Roi ae trouvera dans la situation de devoir non-seulement 
pardonner, mais mdme rdcompenser ceuz qui Tout trahi. En attendant lea 
Elections et la reunion des nouveaux Cort^, le Souverain «« verraffouvemS com- 
plitenhent pew Us chefs militaires de la rSvolte. L'armde, sous ces cbeflB, ^levant 
sea pretentions en proportion des grands services qu'elle pr^tendra avoir rendus 
li la patrie, ne sera pas plus satisfaite de ce que les Cortds pourront ou voudront 
faire pour elle que de son existence ant^rieure. Elle se prononcera bient6t 
alors centre les Gort^, qui, portant dans leur sein ddjft tons les germee de la 
discorde, livreront enfin TEspagne h. I'anarchie et au deepotisme militaire.'* — 
Ck)HTE DB GOLTZ d Prinoe HAaDXNBBKO, Paris, 18 Mars 1820; CasUertagK 
Correspondence, xii. 225, 227. 
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CHAP. French Revolution; and on that account he vas consi- 
^^^' dered by the world in general, and constantly represented 
1820. by the revolutionary party at home and abroad, as the 
decided enemy of freedom. This, however, was very far 
indeed from being the case. He was the champion of 
general liberty and nationaUndependence, and equally 
resoluTe in asserting them against either foreign or domestic 
foes — against rebels in Ireland, or Radicals in England, as 
against Napoleon in arms on the Continent, an oligarchy in 
Ireland, or the Czar when encroaching on Eastern Europe. 
He now saw, or thought he saw, more danger to European 
independence from a congress of sovereigns than from the 
conspiracies of the people ; and he deemed the time arrived 
when it became Great Britain, the first-bom of freedom, 
not indeed to ally her arms to those of revolution, but to 
cease taking an active part in suppressing movements in 
favour of it in inconsiderable foreign states. The same 
motives which had formerly dictated a system of inter- 
vention, now presented one of non-intervention. If Prance 
were to become revolutionary, its great power would again 
render defensive measures and a general coalition against 
it necessary. 

The first occasion on which this change of policy was 
Lord cirtio- reduced into practice was on the 30th April 1820, when 
CaSnet Lord Castlorcagh drew up the heads of a circular to the 
A^rusb. Allied Courts, which were submitted to, and approved 
by, the Cabinet, and sanctioned by the King. Though 
cautiously and courteously worded, this state-paper indi- 
cated not obscurely a divergence of policy which could not 
fail, if persisted in, to be attended with the most important 
efiects. The main object of this circular was to neutralise 
the efiect of two circulars of the Emperor of Russia, of 
date 4th February and 3d March, which were intended to 
induce the Allied Powers to reduce the Holy Alliance into 
the form of a general guarantee of their respective Govern- 
ments between the European Powers. Lord Castlereagh's 
desire was, instead of striving after such a remote and 
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unattainable object, in which a constitutional monarchy, cjhap. 
such as Great Britain, could not be expected to join, to ^^' 
direct the attention of the Cabinets to the means of secur- i^^* 
ing themselves against military revolt — the most pressing 
danger at this time, and the one least guarded against by 
all the warlike preparations which the Czar was desirous of 
accelerating. This state-paper, which was embodied in a 
circular soon after sent to the Allied Cabinets, including 
France, is remarkable as the first step in the great change \ 
of foreign policy on the part of Great Britain, which ^ 
afterwards was attended with such important effects on 
the state of Europe.* 

* "Lord Castlereagh, not being as yet sufficiently recovered to request 
pennission to attend your Majesty in person, begs leave humbly to submit, for 
your Majesty's gracious consideration, a memorandum approved by your Ma- 
jesty's servants in Cabinet, in which they have endeavoured to bring before 
your Majesty, in a connected point of view, those reflections to which the 
present seriously important state of Continental afi^ura has given rise. Should 
your Mfgeety be graciously pleased to approve of the course of policy therein 
submitted, they would humbly propose that the substance of the reasoning 
contained in this minute should be thrown into the form of a circular despatch, 
which your Majesty's Ministers should be directed to communicate confiden- 
tially to the Allied Courts, as a fuU and candid exposition of your Majesty's 
views and sentiments at the present conjuncture. 

" Istf In order, without condescending to a justification, by an explicit avowal 
of your Majesty's sentiments on the late events in Spain, to repel the calumnies 
which have been recently circulated with respect to the course of your Migesty's 
policy in Spain — calumnies against which the uniform tenor of yoiu* Majesty's 
policy in all countries, but more especially in Spain, ought to have been more 
than a protection— as well as to lay down that course which, in your Majesty's 
judgment^ it is most expedient that the Allies should pursue in the actual and 
very criti<aJ state of affairs in that country. 

** 2d, To furnish, on the part of your Majesty, a reasoned reply to the several 
propositions brought forward by the Russian Government in the despatch to ' 
Count Lieven of the 3d March ; as well as to the still more objectionable over- 
ture received from Berlin, and which has been most properly, as appears by 
Lord Stewarf 8 despatches, already disapproved by the Austrian Government. 

'' $d, Once more to recall the attention of the Allied Cabinets to the true and 
correct principlet of the alliance, and to the necessity of not generalinng them, 
BO as to render the concert an embarrassment, especially to a Government con- 
stituted like that of your Majesty. 

** 4th, To decline, in the manner least likely to give umbrage to the Emperor 
of Russia's personal sentiments, the renewed overture contained in the Russian 
despatch of 4th February to M. Alopeus, for reducing the treaty of the Holy 
Alliance into the form of a treaty of general guarantee between all the Euro- 
pean Powers. 

" 5th, To endeavour, in some degree, to dispel the alarm at present prevailing 
throughout Germany, by pointing, with some degree of precision, the attention 
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The danger, however, was too pressing to the Conti- 
nental sovereigns to admit of its consideration being any 
longer delayed by them, with or without the concurrence 
of Great Britain, and a congress of the whole Allied 
Powers, including France, was held at Troppau in the 
autumn of the same year. Lord Castlereagh's arduous 
duties as Foreign Secretary, rendered doubly pressing 
by the threatening aspect of Continental affairs, rendered 
it impossible for him to attend it personally; but in 
his stead he sent Lord Stewart from Vienna, who ably 
followed out his views on this momentous crisis. Those 
views, even more than in his official instructions, are con- 
tained in a private letter, of date 16th S eptem ber 1820, 
which fortunately has been preserved in the Castlereagh 
Correspondence *And throws a greater light on the com- 

of the principal Cabinets to the means of security most within their reach, and 
to the improvement of which, eepeoially against the danger of military revolt, 
their immediate efforts should be chiefly directed, instead of occupying them- 
selves with distant considerations of policy, over which they can, in point of 
fact, exercise no effectual control whatever. 

" So soon as Lord Castlereagh shall have been honoured with your Majesty's 
commands upon the matter now submitted, he proposes, with your Migesty's 
approbation, to communicate to the several Allied Courts the steps already 
adopted by your Majesty with respect to the affairs of Spain, as given in instruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Wellesley, in the despatches, official and secret, already laid 
before your Majesty. Your Majesty will appreciate the anxiety which your 
Allies naturally feel to be informed of your Mijesty's decision, as early as pos- 
sible, upon this important subject** — Cabintt Minute hy LoBD Castlereagh, 
April 30, 1820; Ctutlereagk Correapondeocer^u* 255-267. 

* " In addition to my official despatches, which will put you in possession of 
the measures which we have adopted under the present exigency, chiefly upon 
the recommendation of Sir William k Court, sanctioned by the concurrence of 
his Russian and French colleagues ; and which will further convey to you the 
restrictions under which you are authorised to confer with the other Allied 
Mimsters upon the present affairs, I think it may be useful and acceptable to 
you to receive some general observations from myself altogether for your 
private information. With^ all the respect and attachment wliich I fed f oi» ; \ 
the system of the AlUance, as^regulated by the transactions orAIx-Ia-Cb§^pfille;l ' ' 
I shouIiSriim6h l{iieali6u the prudence, or, in truth, the efficacy of AW[_{grmal. 
exercise of its forms and provisions on the present occasion. If the e xisting 
danger arose firom any obvious infraction of the stipulations of our treaties an 
extraordinary reunion of sovereigns, and of their Cabinets, would be a measure 
of obvious policy ; bgt when thedanggi:jB^ng8 from the intern^ cgnynlgpna 
of independen tstatesTthe poll<y "ofj^i rdinjL BUcb a s^p ia much more quea - 
tlfttiablB ; fttAcTwhen w e recollect to, wliat prej ud icial misconceptions and popular 
iffilStion thS^SOntef enciro at Pilnitz and the declaration of the £)uke of Bruns- 
wick, at the commencement of the late revolutionary war, gave occasion, it 
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mencement and reasons of the great change in the foreign 
policy of Great Britain than any other document in 
existence. 

Meanwhile the congress of the jive Powers met at pjocSdingt 
Troppau, and an equally important document throws as**^*^^J^''- 
clear a light on the views of the northern Powers on this 5vopp*u. 

may well suggest the expediency that whatever ought or can be done for the 
general safety against the insorrectionaiy movements of conspiring and rebel- 
lious troops should be undertaken, after fuU deliberation, in the manner which 
will afford the least handle for misrepresentation and excitement, and which 
may give the effort to be made the fullest justification of a local and specific 
necessity arising out of the particular case. 

" I therefore hope that the Emperor of Russia will be content to confine 
the interview at Troppau within the prudent limits proposed by his ally, the 
Emperor of Austria, that whatever ministerial conferences may be held may 
be regarded as only adding to our other means of confidential explanation! 
and that whatever is don e tludl ht upon <*> j^^jnttlr" ^*^j '■^*hnnti bn«^^i*>g^ ^\^ 
general declara tions, cont aining umverna l plfif^gUft {^»*^ ^raBPftt ^ '•fflj ^^ed , ^^-^TS 
and wlucJA, li6Hl U iu fii'Jt,^ill be seen throufy b ft"'^ '^"^pjg^ Dissertations i 
on abstraci prmciJ^iUU will du llUUUhg m tke present day unless supported. ' 

*' It is highly satisfactory to observe that, in all other respects than the form 
of proceeding, the Emperor of Russia seems to concur fully in the general 
sentiments, and looks to the Court of Vienna as the Power, from its exposed 
position, on which necessarily devolves the task of proposing for the considera- 
tion of its Allies the course to be taken on the present occasion. As far as I 
have been able to examine the memoir which, in furtherance of this purpose, 
the Austrian minister has prepared for consideration, it appears to me that it 
hardly touches the real question. It assumes a fact — viz., the duress of the 
King — and proposes to found upon it a blind engagement, which no responsible 
Government can possibly contract ; but it leaves all the essence and difficulties 
of the business — ^namely, the end and object of the league — in obscurity. The 
substance of the paper is to be found in the series of propositions, five in 
number, with which it doses. Coupling these propositions with the avowed 
preparations of one of the Powers — namely, Austria— and her understood pur- 
pose to march an army into the kingdom of Naples for the liberation of the 
ELing and for the destruction of the existing order of things, no^doubtcan 
exia l^t these proi tonit^Tr"°i if "gmflii t?, wni^]j_«l\b8tantiall y amount to the 
formation of a hostile league, ^" ^b** T^^ ^f ^^'^ ^^^ Pg^*^"*! 'Vff'^^BBlf *^** ^* 
fa do UOTCfBtnent of Kt^les. Ijj tll arTpltt^graTiint *^ rv<^*^fp >i8e but wit h 
common consent the order of t^ngs now subsisting, that force, if requisite, 
is to be employed for its overthrow, all are principals, not only morally but 
eLejure in the war, though all may not bear arms in the execution of the com- 
mon purpose. Now thi s^ia a concg rt ^bii»^ ^fr^ pritiali^ Onvpgiirnflnfc flimnof. 

enter into i— IstiJBecause it binds them to engagements whic h they could not 
be justified in t aking without lay irijg^tTi e_ wEole "Before Parliamenl'; 2d, It 
creates a lea gue which aF"any moment may involve thein'TnlEe iiecessity oF 

. " '" "" ' ^— ^-- 

act bei] 
without mrtl 

shut their ports' against BritiBhcomme rce : an d it further makes the continu- 
ance of that league dependent upon the common deliberation of all the Pow( 



4 



force ;* for it is clear the de facto Gbvermnehl'df Napldfif, upon such an 
* ^an-eed to by us, might, according to the ordinary laws of nations, 
irtfe'eT notice, sequeBter aTT IfffinSh" property Itt ^Naples, and at once 
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important crisis. They do not appear to have been 

actuated by any views of foreign conquest or aggrandise- 

1820. ment, but to have been profoundly impressed with the 

idea that the success of the military revolts in the Spanish 

c ompoaing it; 8d. It^is further inconsistent with the principles of the ng n- 
tral ity which this Government, with a view t^ thfi pf**«-'"*^y ^f f^*^ R/^l 
Family of Naples^ has beeD~iDduced to authorise S irWiUia m k Court to de- 
clare and to act upon ; 4 th. Such a league would render the Br iti sh Government 
both morally and in a Parliamentary sense respon sjble for alF t he future acts 
of the l eague, an d, consequently , if Austria should move forwar d her aiin y 
into the Neapolitan teirito ry. for t he acts^ a^^ower jyveii.wiLQSe c ouncils^ m 
the execution of her intended measures, they could not and ought not to ha ve 
t hat 8'p ecieB~of 'Hetaired''conlf61'Wll!ell Vfould Jtmltr^^Buch a responsibility ; 
5tb, -lief ore"8uch "a 'power"coiiT?ri n r msuu "tw d c l e giiUid ; hr tfacr A IESHOr to 
Austria^the whole course of naeasur e s must pre vioasjy be settled by commo n 
consent, which is, from the very nature oT'the case^ Jmpracticable,_or the 
Austrian commander^ in tbe_ execution of the service^. !]aus^n3e saddled with 
and act under the direction of a council of regency of the Allied ministen 
residing at headquarters, wluch'is equally impracticable and inezpedienli ; 6lh, 
^ Such a league would most certainly be disapproved by our Parliament ; and 
f ( even could it be sustained, it is obvious that, from that moment, every act of 
/ I the Austrian army in the kingdom of Naples would fall as much under the 
/ / immediate cognisance and jurisdiction of the British Parliament, and be can- 
I vassed as freely and fully, as if it were the act of a British army and commander- 
\ I in-chief. The objections to such a system in a Gk>vemment such as ours are 
\ ] insuperable ; and I presume the consequences of it, as above stated, will be no 
\/ less alarming to Prince Mettemich ; you will not, therefore, give his Highness 
VNiny expectation of the possibility of our concurrence. 

*' The revolution at Naples does not, in strictness, come within any of the 
stipulations or provisions of the Alliance. It is, nevertheless, an event of such 
importance in itself, and of such probable moral influence upon the social and 
political system of Europe, that, in the fortunate intimacy of counsel which 
prevails between the five principal Powers of Europe, it necessarily occupies 
their most anxious attention. The result of their first explanations has suffi. 
ciently established that they concur in r^arding the change as pregnant with 
danger and of evil example, as having been the work of rebellious troops and of 
a secret sect, the known and avowed object of whose institution is to subvert 
all the existing Qoysrnments in Italy, and to consolidate the whole into 
one Italian State, ^j^isda^ger,. however, bears uppn_,y^jdiS9Zeiit Allied 
^^•^j, fc^tatesHM) very iihequally, as~to vary essentially the course which each may 
feel disposed or enabled, or even justified, to adopt with respect to jt. To 
apply this remark to two of the principal Powers — viz., Qreat Britain and 
Austria — ^the latter Power may feel that it cannot hesitate in the adoption 
of immediate and active measures against this danger— the former State may, 
on the other hand, conceive that it is not 8o directly or immediately mmauxd 
as, according to the doctrines on which an armed interference in the internal 
affairs of another State has hitherto been sustained in the British Parliament^ 
would justify it in becoming a party to such an interference. If this is tha 
I actual position of these two Powers, they cannot become joint parties to a 
\ league leading to measures of force, and which involves a common and equal 
sponsibility ; whilst the exclusive power of execution necessarily belongs to 
the State principally exposed. The same reasoning will more or less apply to 
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that the danger was rapidly approaching themselyes, and 

that, as a measure of self-defence, it had become abso- isao. 
lutely necessary to take immediate steps, not only to 

mil the othe r Allied States. The natural reeult of this seems to be that Aus- 
tria mu»t, at least as far as we are concerned, make the measure, whatever it 
is, her own ; that she may, by previous and confidential intercourse, collect 
the sentiments of her Allies, and thereby satisfy herself that she is not likely 
to incur their disapprobation, or be disavowed by them in what she proposes 
to attempt ; but she must adopt it upon her own reeponsibility, and in her 
own name, and not in that of the five Powers, and she must be satisfied to 
justify it upon the grounds that decide her to act, receiving such an acquies- 
cence or such an approbation from the other Powers as they may be prepared 
to afibrd to her. 

^ Before such acquiescence or approbation could be expected, Austria must^ 
however, be prepared to satisfy her AUies that she engages in this undertaking , 
vfith no views of aggrandisement ; that she aims at no supremacy in Italy in- • ' 
compatible with existing treaties ; in short, that she has no interested views, 
that her plaTis are limited to obfeets of self-defence, and that she claims no more' 
from the country she proposes to enter, than having her army sustained in 
the usual manner, whilst necessarily stationed beyond her own frontier. Prince 
Metteraich, I have no doubt, really means so to limit his views, but, to inspire 
the confidence necessary to his own purpose, and to protect himself against 
the jealousy of other States, he must explain himself more explicitly than he 
has done in the memoir in question. This being done, whatever hesitation 
particular Powers may have with respect to their own line of policy, none, I 
apprehend, will feel themselves disposed or entitled to impede or embarrass 
Austria in the course she may feel it necessary to pursue for her own security 
and that of her Italian States. 

" But although Austria may not expect or wish other States to chaige 
themselves with any part of the exertion which she conceives their safety as 
well as her own requires, yet she may wish to be publicly countenanced in 
what she may undertake, by their moral appui. This appui she will, in a 
great measure, carry with her, if, after a full explanation of her general views, 
they acquiesce in her measures, if they abstain under existing circumstances 
from re-establishing the usual diplomatic relations with the present Govern- 
ment of Naples. Their concurrence in her measures may be marked more or 
less decisively, according to their particular circumstances ; but it seems too 
much to expect that the other Powers should wholly identify themselves in 
a proceeding which must mainly be conducted by Austria alone. 

" For these reasons you will see that engagements of such a nature, at least 
* on our part, are out of the question. We desire to leave Austria unembcur* 
rassed in her course ; but we must claim for ourselves the same freedom of 
action. I t is for the interest o f A ustria that such should be o ur position . It 
enables us, in our Parliament, to consider, and consequently to respect her 
measures as the acts of an independent state— a doctrine which we could not 
maintain if we had rendered ourselves, by a previous concert, parties to those 
acts ; and it places us in a situation to do justice in argument to the considera- 
tions which may influence her counsels, without, in doing so, being thrown 
upon the defence of our own conduct Austria must, as I conceive, be con- 
tented to find in these conferences the facilities for pursuing what she feels to 
be her own necessary policy ; but she must not look to the involving by this 
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CHAP, prevent it spreading, but to extinguish it in those states 
^^' where it had originally commenced.* Lord Castlereagh 
fullj appreciated these dangers, and acknowledged the 
necessity of measures of precaution on the part of the 

expedient othfir Powers in a completely common interest and a common 
roBponsibility. The consequence of so doing would be to fetter her own free- 
dom of action. She must preserve to herself the power of pursuing with rapidity 
and effect her immediate views of security ; and the other Allied States must 
reserve to themselves the Acuity of interposing if they see cause for doing so. 

" I have thus endeavoured to state for your information, in some detail, the 
chain of reasoning which brings us to the oonclusioa which has already been 
stated to you in my despatch of the 29th July, as well as in others of this ] 
date — namely, that the King's Government cannot attempt, by force of arms, ' 
tu deal with this particular case ; and that, however they may understand the 
considerations which may bring the Austrian Government to a different con- 
clusion, and however they may respect that determination, they most dis- 
tinctly decline the responsibility of advising or being in any wise parties to 
that decision ; and, so far from embarrassing the Court of Vienna by the part 
they are now taking, I am confident Prince Metternich must feel that, by the 
step we have adopted for the protection of the Royal Family, we have essen- 
tially contributed to relieve his Coui-t from one of its most anxious embarrass- 
ments, and that his course is thereby infinitely more fiiciJitated than it could 
possibly be, were we to consent to incorporafo ourselves with the other Allied 
States, as a passive member of the projected league, the formation of which, 
I am satisfied, is not essential to his object, and which, I am confident, can 
never be reduced, for any efficient purpose, into practice." — Lobd Castle- 
BEAQH to Lord Stewart, Foreign Office, September 16, 1820; Ccutlereagh Cor- 
retpondence, xii 311-318. '^ 

* " Apperfu des Premiera lUsultats det Con/Srencea de Troppau. — Les ^v^e- 
mens du 8 Mars en Espagne, ceux du 2 Juillet k Naples, la catastrophe du 
Portugal, devaient n^cessairement faire n&itre dans tons les hommes qui veil- 
lent il Ja tranquillite des Etats un sentiment profond d'inqui^tude et de peine, 
et un besoin de s'unir et de se ooncerter pour d6toumer de TEurope tons les 
maux prdts k fondre sur elle. U 6ioit naturel que ce besoin et ce sentiment 
fussent plus vifs dans les Gouvememens qui nagu^res avaient vaincu la Revo- 
lution, et qui la voyaient aujourd'hui reparoltre triomphante. 

" II etoit plus naturel encore que, pour la repousser une troisi^me fois, ces 
Gouvememens eussent recours aux moyens qu'ils avaient si heurensement 
employ^ dans la lutte memorable od TEurope les avait vu briser le joug sous 
lequel die g^missait depuis vingt ans. Tout autorisait li esp^rer que cette 
union des principales Puissances, form^ au milieu dee ciroonstances les plus 
critiques, couronn^ des plus beaux succ^, perp^tude enfin par les actes de 
1814, 1815, et 1818 — que cette union qui a prepare, fond^, et complete la paci- 
fication du monde, ayant d61ivrd le Continent du despotisme militaire, exero^ 
par rhomme de la Revolution, le d^livreroit dgalement du pouvoir nouveau 
non moins tyrannique, et non moins d^sastreux, du pouvoir du crime et de la 
r^volte. Tels ont 4t6 les motifs et le but de la reunion de Troppau. Les uns 
doivent dtre si g^neralement sentis qu'ils ne demandent pas une plus longue 
explication. 

" L'autre est si honorable et si utile que tons les voeux accompagnent flans 
doute les Cours AUie^s dans leur noble entreprise. La t&che que leur impooent 
les devoirs et lee engagemens les plus sacr^i est vaste et difficile ; mais d'heur- 
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Powers in the immediate neighbourhood, and first threat- chap. 

ened. But he was not equally convinced that a general ^^' 

league of the Allied Powers, or mutual guarantee of their i^^o. 
respective Governments, was either the appropriate anti- 

eux presages leor premettent de croire qu'eUes parriendront k la remplir en 
agiasant sans aucone deviation dans le sens des traits par leequela ellea 
avaient rendu la paiz li I'Europe, et ^tabli una alliance g6n6rale entre tons les 
Etata Earop^na. Lea PtuBsancea ont ub6 d'un droit incontestable en se ddci- 
dant de prendre des mesnres communes de precaution et de repression envers 
des Etata dont le bouleversement op^r^ par la r§ToIte, ne fut il consider^ que 
comme exemple, serait d^jft un acte hostile k toutes les institutions et ^ tons 
les Qouyernemena legritimes, envers des Etata surtout, qui, non contents de 
leurs propres malheurs, cherchent par leurs agens \l les communiquer k d'autres 
oontrees, et s^efforcent d^y faire naltre les troubles et I'insurrection. La posi- 
tion et la conduite de ces Etats constituent une infraction manifeste du pacte 
qui garantit aux Gouvememens Europdens, avec rint^gritd de leurs terri- 
toires, le maintien de ces relations paciflques dont le premier effet eat d'exdure 
jusqulk Tidde de se nuire reciproquement. 

" Ce fait irrefragable devait dtre le point de d§part des Cabinets AUids. En 
consequence, les plenipotentiaires qui pouvaient recevoir k Troppau m6me les 
ordres de leurs Souverains, ont arrdt^ entr'eux, et soumia aux deliberations 
des Cours de Paris et de Londres, les principes k suivre envers les Etats qui 
subissent une alteration violente dans la forme de leur r^me interieur, ainsi 
que les moyena, soit de conciliation, soit de force, propres k ramener au sein 
de TAlliance ceux de ces Etats, sur lesquels on pourrait exei'cer une action 
salutaire et efficace. Comme la revolution de Naples jette tons les jours des 
raoines plus profondes, comme nulle autre ne menace d'une mani^re plus 
sensible et plus immediate la tranquillite des Etats du voisinage, ni ne peut 
dtre atteinte par des Yoies plus directes et plus promptes, on a reconnu la con- 
venance et la necessite de faire au royaume dee Deux Siciles Tapplication im- 
mediate des principes qui viennent d'etre indiqu6& 

"Afin d'entamer Ik son ^ard les mesures de conciliation, les Souyerains 
presens II Troppau ont addresse k sa Majeste Sicilienne Tinvitation de se reunir 
ayec eux li Laybach, demarche dont le seul but a ete d'affranchir la volonte de 
sa Majeste, et de Tengager d'interposer sa mediation entre ses peuples egares 
et les pays dont lis compromettent le repos. Decides i ne point reconnoitre 
les Gouyememens en£uites i>ar la sedition, les Souyerains ne pouyaient entrer 
en rapport qu'avec la personne du RoL Leurs ministres Ik Naples ont rofu des 
ordres analogues. 

" La France et TAngleterre ont ete invitees k se joindre k cette demarche. 
Elles s'y refuseront sans doute d*autant moins que le principe, en yertu duqnel 
elle a ete faite, est strictement conf orme aux tndtes solemnellement ratifies 
par ces deux Puissances, et qu'elle offre le gage assure des yues les plus justes 
et les plus pacifiques. Le syst^me concerte entre TAutriche, la Prusse, et la 
Bussie, n'est point un syst^me nouyeau; il ne presente qu'ime application 
fiddle des maximes consacrees par les transactions qui ont fonde Talliance gene- 
rale. Loin d'aSbiblir I'union intime des Cours qui fonnent le centre de cette 
alliance, ce syst^me ne peut que la fortifier et consolider. EUe s'a£fermira 
comme elle s'est etablie, con9ue par les mdmes Cabinets, et successiyement 
adoptee par les Puissances qui en ont reconnu les ayantages. 

''La tealite de oes ayantages ne saurait dtre reyoquee en doute. II est 
d*ailleur8 hautemsnt demontre que ce ne sont ni des pensees de conqudte, ni 
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CHAP. , tode to the dangers, or called for in the circumstances ; 
^^ I and he felt strongly the extreme inconvenience and pos- 
1S20. I sibie hazard of involving England, with its popular con- 
stitution and liberal ideas, in a league of sovereigns 
governed by diflFerent interests, and guided by different 
views. For these reasons, while not opposing a declara- 
tion against the military revolts, and leaving to Austria 
her liberty of action in regard to the Italian one, by which 
she was immediately threatened, he declined to be any 
party to the repressive measures, and they were adopted 
by Austria in conjunction with Russia and Prussia alone. 
A variety of articles appeared in the semi-official journals 
dwR^raltou of Vienna, which, more even than their official acts, re- 
e^ do"* vealed the real views of the northern Powers ; and, mean- 
mTSSo"' while, the march of Austrian troops through Central Italy 
continued without intermission.^ */ 

A holograph letter was, towards the end of November, 
Meeting of dcspatchcd from the Allied sovereigns assembled at Trop- 
SuybS" pau, to the King of Naples, inviting him to meet them 
i82i.^' ^^ & ^^^ congress, to be held at Laybach in the beginning 

le d^r de porter atteinte li rind^pendanoe des autres Gonyenieinens dans oe 
qui conoeme lear adminiBtration int^rieure, ni celui d*empdcher des am^iora- 
tions sages et Tolontaires, conformcs aux T^ritables int^r6ts des penples qui 
ont dicU les ddtenninationa des Puissances Alli^. EUes ne Teulent que 
maintenir la paix, que pr^nrer TEurope du fl^iu des r^volatious, que i^parer 
et pr^venir, autant qu'il depend d'elles les malheurs qu'entratne Toubli de 
tous les prioctpes d'ordre et de morale. A ces titres les Puissances peuvent 
Be flatter qu'une approbation unanime lee r^compensera de leurs soius et de 
leurs efforts.'* — Cfii-culaire des MinUtres de Rome et de la Prmety Troppau, 
JDecembre S, 1820 ; Oaetlereagh Correspondence, zii. 880-838. 

* " On a acquis la conviction que cette revolution, produite par une secte 
4gftr^ et ez^ut^ par des soldats indisciplines, suivie d'une renversement 
▼iolente des institutions l^times, et de leur remplacement par un sjst^me 
d'arbitraire et d'anarchie, est non seulement contraire aux principes d'ordre, 
de droit, de morale, et de vrai bien-dtre des peuples, tels qu'ils sont etablis par 
les monarques, mats de plus incompatible par lee rdsultats inevitables avec le 
repoe et la s6curite des antres etats Italiens, et par consequent avec le con- 
servation de la pais en Europe. Pendtrds de ces Veritas, les Hauts Monarques 
ont pris la ferme resolution d'employer tous leurs moyens afin que retat actuel 
des choses dans le royaume des Deux Siciles, produit par la revolts et la force, 
soit detruit, mais cependant S. M. le Roi sera mis dans une position telle qu'il 
pourra determiner la constitution future de ses etats d'une mani^re compatible 
avec sa dignite, les interdts de son peuple, et le repos des etats voisins." — 
Observation Autrichien; Deeembre 14, 1820. 
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of the succeeding year. The Emperor of Austria arriyed chap. 
ou the 4th January 1821, the King of Prussia, two days ^^^• 



later ; the Emperor of Russia on the 7th ; and the King 182U 
of Naples, whom his rebellious troops did not venture 
openly to keep at home, on the 8th. Lord Castlereagh 
was prevented by the near approach of his parliamentary 
duties, from attending in person ; but Lord Stewart ac- 
companied the sovereigns there, who worthily represented 
his brother's views, and carried out the instructions of his 
Cabinet on this important occasion. It was the more 
momentous, and required the more mingled prudence and 
firmness of conduct and suavity of manner, that he was 
now to meet, but not with the same identical feelings 
as formerly, the sovereigns with whom he had stood 
side by side in many a welUdebated field, and to an- . 
nounce, for the first time, that apparent deviation from \ 
former policy, which circumstances had rendered neces- 
sary, but which was not the less painful to the parties 
concerned, and threatened to dissolve many intimacies m. 64*2. 
which had stood the strain of a quarter of a century.^ 

So much had been done at Troppau in fixing the prin- 
ciples on which the united action of the northern Powers Treaty be- 
should be rested, that little remained at Laybach but to trilfpru^ui, 
give them a practical application. The principle which "*** ^""*** 
Alexander laid down, and which was adopted by the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, was that the spirit of 
the age required indeed liberal institutions, and a gradual 
admission of the people to a participation in power, but 
that to be durable or beneficial, they must flow from the 
sovereign's free will, not to be forced upon him by his 
subjects, and that the worst of all sources from which 
they could spring were the machinations of secret societies 
or the violence of military revolt. No transaction or com- 
promise, therefore, could be admitted with the Spanish or 
Italian revolutionists, and that not less in the interests of 
real freedom than those of order and peace. In pursuance 
of these principles, a treaty was signed on 2d February, Feb. 2. 
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CHAP, between Austria, Prussia, and Russia, by which it was 
^^^- stipulated that the Allied Powers should in nowise re- 
1821. cognise the rcTolutionary Goverament of Naples, and that 
the royal authority should be re-established there, as it 
stood previous to the insurrection of the army on 2d July 
preceding. To carry this resolution into eflfect, it was 
agreed that an Austrian army, acting in the name of the 
three Allied Powers, should be put at the disposal of the 
King of the Two Sicilies ; that it should forthwith invade 
the Neapolitan dominions in order to reinstate the royal 
authority there ; that from the moment of its crossing the 
Po, its whole charges should be at the expense of the Nea- 
politan Government ; and that the Neapolitan dominions 
should be occupied for three years by the Austrian forces, 
in the same manner and under the same conditions as the 
French fortresses by the army commanded by the Duke 
of Wellington. England and Prance were no parties to 
this treaty, but neither did they protest against, or enter 
into any alliance to thwart it. They simply adopted Lord 
Castlereagh's principle, so clearly announced in his secret 
instructions to Lord Stewart already given, which was to 
remain neutral, as in a matter in which they were too re- 
motely concerned to be called on for any active interfer- 
ence. The views of the Allies were distinctly stated in a 
Jan. 31. circular to the assembled sovereigns at Laybach, on 31st 
January, by Count Nesselrode ; and the views of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh,on which the Cabinets of Prance and Great Britain 
acted, were as clearly announced in a circular by him at 
the same time to the ministers of the Allied Powers.* 

* " La Revolution de Naples a donn^ au xnonde un ezemple^aussi inBtnictif 
que deplorable, de oe que lea nations ont k gagner loraqu'eUea cherchent lea 
reformea politiquea dans lea voies de la rebellion. Ourdie en secret par une 
■ecte dont les mazimes impi^s attaquent It la fois la religion, la morale, et tons 
les liens sociales ; ex^cut^e par des soldats tndtres k leurs serments ; oou8omm6e 
par la violence et les menaces ; dingoes contre le souverain legitime, cette revolu- 
tion n'a produit que ranarchie et la disposition militaire qu'elle a renforc^e au 
lieu de I'affoiblir, a or^e un regime monstreux, incapable de servir de base II 
un gouvernement quel qu'il soit, incompatible avec tout ordre public et avec 
les premiers besoins de la society. Les souverains A1U68, ne pouvant d^ le 
principe se tromper sor les effets inevitables de ces funestes attentats, se d4- 
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This declination on the part of Great Britain, in which chap. 
she was followed by Prance, to join in the measures of ^^' 
repression directed by Austria^ with the concurrence of i^^i. 
Prussia and Russia, against the rcTolutionary Govern- geJ^tin 
ment of Naples, being the first serious breach in thej;^.^^^ 
Grand Alliance, which had effected the deliverance of?fff^ 

Untiuii pro- 

Europe, produced a very great sensation on the Continent, ^aced in 



and was justly regarded as a prognostic, which subsequent courts, 
events have amply justified, that the time was approach- 
ing when the balance of European power would be changed, 
and the absolute would stand arrayed against the consti- 
tutional states. As such it drew forth many warm and 
acrimonious comments at the Allied Courts, and the old 
declamations against the selfishness and egotism of Great 
Britain were renewed, and, on this occasion at least, with 

oideront sur le champ k ne point admettre oomme l^gal tout ce qui la i^toIu- 
tion ot Tusurpation avaieiit pr^tendu d'^blir dans le royaume de Naples, et 
cette mesure fut adoptie par la presque totality des OouvernementB de 
l*Europe/' — Lb Comte Nesselbods au Comtb de Stackslbero, Ambassadeur 
Ik Naples, Layhat^y January 19 (81), 1821; Annuaire Jliatorigtie, ii. 698. 

Lord Ga8tIerea^*B circular was in these words : ** Le syst^me des mesures 
propose serait, a^il dtait Tobjet de reciprocity d'action, diam^tralement op- 
posde aux lois fondamentals de la Qrande Bretagne ; mais lorsque cette objection 
decisive n'existait pas mdme que le Gouvemement Britannique n*en jugerait 
pas molns que les principes qui serrent de base k oes mesures, ne peuvent 
dtre admis ayec quelque si!kret6 comme syst&mes de loi contre nations. Le 
Gouvemement du Roi pense que Tadoption de ces principes sanctionnerait 
inevitablement et ]>ourraat amener par la suite, de la part des souTerains moins 
bienviellantsyune intervention dans lesaflkires int^rieures des ^tatsbeaucoupplus 
iVequente et plus ^tendue que celle qu'il est persuade que lee augustes person- 
nages ont Tintention d'user, ou qui puisse se concilier avec Tint^rdt g^o^ral, ou 
ayec Tautorit^ r^lle et la dignite des souverains ind^pendants. Quant k Taffiure 
particuli^re de Naples, le Gouvemement Britannique n'a pas h^ii^ dte le com- 
mencement k exprimer fortement son improbation de la mani^re dont cette r^vo- 
lution s'est effectu^ et des circonstances dont die paraissait avoir ^t^ accom- 
pagn^e, mais en mdme temps il declara expressement aux differens Cours AUi^ 
qu'il ne croyait pas devoir, ni mdme conseiller, une intervention de la part de la 
Grande Bretagn& n admit toujours que d'autres ^tats Europdens, et sp^iale- 
ment TAutriche et les Puissances Italiennes, pouvaient juger que les circon- 
stances ^taient diff($rentes relativement k eux ; et il declara que son intention 
n'^tait pas de pr^juger la question en ce qui pouvait les affecter, ni d'intervenir 
dans la marche que tels ^ts pourraient juger convenahle ^adopter pour leur 
propre a/Areti ; pourvu toujours qu'ils fussent dispos^es k donner toutes les 
assurances raisonables que leurs vues nMtuent ni dirig^ vers des objets 
d*agrandissement, ni vers la subversion du systems territorial de TEurope tel 
qu*il a M dtabli par les demiers \,TK\i6^**—DSpSeht Cireulaire pour lea Coun 
Etrangiret, Janvier 19, 1821 ; Annuaire Hittorique, ii. 686>689. 
VOL. III. K 
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CHAP, a great appearance of plausibility. It was observed that 
^^^' the character of England was unchanged and unchange- 
1821. able ; that self-interest was in every situation the ruling 
principle of her action. She was very conservative, and 
spared neither her blood nor her treasure, and was very 
urgent to get foreign Governments to join her, when the 
danger was at her own door, and her own institutions 
were threatened by the contagion of French principles ; 
but she became very liberal, and systematically stood 
aloof, when other countries were threatened by a similar 
peril, and the states menaced with convulsion were Italy, 
Southern Germany, or France itself. The Continental 
nations have never entirely got the better of this impres- 
sion, which has been greatly strengthened by the active 
part taken by Great Britain, on many subsequent occa- 
sions, to support, morally and physically, insurgents in 
foreign countries against their Governments. And there 
can be no doubt in consequence that the position of the 
British empire, if menaced by any formidable foreign 
Power, is, as far as Continental alliances go, greatly less 
secure than it was before this apparent change in her 
foreign policy took place. 

And yet there can be no doubt that this change, so 
Thoching« far as made by Lord Castlereagh, was in reality ap- 
pil^f only, parent only, and not real, and that there was in truth, 
not real. ^^ jjjg pg^j.j^ jjq dcviatiou from the principles either on 
which the war had been begun by Mr Pitt, or conti- 
nued by himself. It never had been undertaken either 
to force an obnoxious dynasty on the French people, or 
to crush free institutions in that or any other country. 
Security and the maintenance of our own independence 
was the sole object of both. Mr Pitt was forced into the 
war with as much reluctance, as Mr Wilberforce said, " as 
a conscientious man is into a duel,'' by the approach of 
the French armies to Holland, the seizure of Antwerp, 
and the open attempts of the Convention to revolutionise 
Great Britain. Before war was declared, the principles 
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on which it was commenced was stated by Lord Grenville chap. 
in a state-paper, 29th December 1792, in the clearest ^^ 
terms, and they expressly disclaimed all intention or wish , i82i. 
to interfere with the internal institutions or family on the 1 
throne of Prance.* From this basis Great Britain ncTer, 
receded, either in thought or deed. During the whole 
course of the Revolutionary war there was not one occa- 
sion in which peace might not have been concluded with 
the French Republic, if its rulers could have been brought 
to retire within their own territory and renounce their 
projects of foreign conquest. Lord Castlereagh uniformly 
proceeded on the same principle ; he treated at Chatillon 
for peace directly with Napoleon, and would have con- 
cluded it if the latter could have brought himself to 
abandon Antwerp, and his projects of aggrandisement for 
the Great Nation, and destruction of Great Britain ; and 
peace was finally concluded without any stipulation either 

* On 29th December 1792, Lord GmnTille, tben Minister for Foreign Affairs 
under Mr Pitt, thus wrote to the British amhaasador at St Petersburg, pro- 
posing the terms of an alliance against France : — " The two leading points on 
which such explanation will naturally turn are the line of conduct to be pur- 
sued prior to the commencement of hostilities, with a view, if possible, to avert 
them, and the nature and amount of the forces which the Powers engaged in 
this concert might be enabled to use, supposing such extremities unsToidable. 
With respect to the first, it appears, on the whole — subject, however, to future 
consideration and discussion with the other Powers— that the most advisable 
step to be taken would be that sufficient explanation phould be had with the 
Powers at war with France, in order to enable those not hitherto engaged in the 
war to propose to that country termt of peace. That these terms should be the 
loithdravring their arm$ mthin the limits of the French territory , the abandoning 
their conquests, and rescinding any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights 
of any other nation, and the giving in some unequivocal manner a pledge of 
their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite disturbances against 
other Governments. In return for these stipulations, the different Powers of 
Europe, who should be parties to this measure, might engage to ahandon all 
measwres or views of hostility against France^ orintetference in its internal affairs, 
and to maintain a correspondence and intercourse of amity with the existing 
Powers in that country with whom the existing treaty might be concluded. 
If, on the result of this proposal so made by the Powers acting in concert, these 
terms should not be accepted by France, or being accepted should not be satis- 
factorily performed, the different Powers might thus engage themselves to each 
other to enter into active measures to obtain the ends in view ; and it may be 
considered whether in stteh case they might not reasonably look for some in- 
demnity for the expenses and hasards to which they would necessarily be ex- 
posed."— Lord Grantillb to the British Ambassador at St Petersburg, De- 
cember 29, 1792 ; Parliamentary History, xxxiv. 1818, 1314. 
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CHAP, for the return of the Bourbons or the internal institutions 
^^' of the French nation. He openly aTOwed his wish for 
1821. the "ancient race and the ancient territory;'^ but that 
was not from any desire to interfere with the internal in- 
stitutions of France, but from a belief, which subsequent 
experience has abundantly yerified, that peace would more 
easily be concluded with, and more faithfully observed 
by, the ancient race, than any revolutionary government, 
because its sovereigns could rest on a legal right and old 
traditions, and were not impelled by " the necessity of 
conquest to existence,^' which is always felt by chiefs rest- 
ing on popular triumphs. In keeping aloof, therefore, from 
the contest in Italy, and leaving it to be conducted on her 
own responsibility by Austria, which was immediately 
threatened, Lord Castlereagh was not departing from his 
principles or those of his great predecessor — ^he was only 
correctly applying them, in the altered circumstances 
which had occurred on the Continent, in reference to the 
security of Great Britain, and the dangers by which Aus- 
tria was threatened. 

The declaration of the three Northern Powers against^ 
Effect of the Italian Revolution, and the abstinence of Great Bri- 
uolh^^tBin and France from taking any part in it, produced a 
S^^JSrStdeep impression throughout Europe, elevating the one 
E^j^l party as much as it enraged or depressed the other. 
Then appeared for the first time traces of the deep divi- 
sion which takes place between states accoi^ding to their 
origin; a source of discord more lasting and irremediable 
than either race, religion, or political jealousies. The 
constitutional monarchies were in raptures with Lord 
Castlereagh's declaration, and the obvious division which 
had taken place among the Allied Powers, whose united 
force had subdued the French Revolution.* On the 

* " On Saturday last, at a priyate audience, the InBtraotiona to Naples and 

I Vienna were communicated to hia Majesty. It was impossible for him not to 

be in the highest degree pleased with the line taken by our Cabinet^ and with 

the irrefragable reasoning by which it is supported, and certainly during the 

reading the progress was interrupted by strong expressions from him of 
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other hand, the Spanish Revolutionists expressed the chap. 

strongest indignation at the Troppau declaration by the ^^ 

three Northern Powers, which they with reason regarded i82i. 
as prognosticating their own fate* Already was to 

applaoBe and coincidence of opinion. Among these it will be sufficient to 
report one, as yirtually embracing alL ^e said it w as a line_o£.^oliqi. vUioh 
did UB crediti and which had this advantage to ns^ that, if known, it would xally 
round us every state in Europe of the second order, as the only secority of their 
own individual independence. 

As this our course of policy is known to his Majesty, the conclusion as re- 
gards him seems clear, and is likely to acquire additional strength (as it ought) 
from the persuasion, so well enforced in the principal despatch, that our inter- 
nal qrstem of goyemment renders our resistance to thu Pifih-monarcky Bcheme, 
attempted to be forced on the world, a matter of necessity as well as of choice ; 
and this affords the best assurance for its permanenoe. . . . The effect of the 
note of 4th December seems to have been adequate, if not to have much sur- 
psssed what cotdd have been expected from its first impression ; and notwith- 
standing that, after the immediate disposal of the Neapolitan business (still, as 
I conceive, likely to be attended with much delay and difficulty), the acknow- 
ledgment of abstract principles by protocol is threatened, I think it probable 
that your excellent reasoning will have its operation with the Fifth-monarch- 
ists to prevent this— more especially when they consider that their scheme must 
now, ipto facto, be destroyed by it, and that England, separated from the rest, 
must carry with her possibly France, but certainly every other Power in Europe ' 

not of the three, and leave ^ii then triple-headed montter unsupported otherwise 
than by its own ill-assorted combination." — Lobd Clakoartt, Ambasiodor at 
BrunelSj Jamiary 1, 1821; CadUreagh Corretpondence, xii. 887, 888. 

"The circular despatch of 6th December, addressed from Troppau to the 
ministers of the respective sovereigns there assembled, and which has been 
communicated, or rather shown, to the ministers of all the Courts here, seems 
to have given great aaUrfaction to tome of thenL^—Sm Charlbb Baoot to Lord 
Castlerbaoh, St PeUrtburg, January 8, 1821; Caetlereagh Correapondenotf 
xii. 889. 

** I still think Mettemich has essentially weakened his position by making 
it a European instead of an Austrian question. He might have had the same 
European countenance upon a much more intelligible case of interference. He ! 
would have carried public opinion (especially in this coiutry) much more with 
him had he stood simply upon the offensive character of a Carbonari govern- 
ment to every Italian state, than embarking himself on the boundless ocean 
on which he has preferred to saiL In placing his effort boldly on its strong 
Austrian ground, Russia and Prussia might have infused the general interest 
into their declarations of adherence, without diluting the main question to their 
own remote interest But our friend Mettemich, with all his merit, prefers a 
complicated negotiation to a bold and rapid stroke.** — Lord Cabtlereaoh to 
Lord Stewart, January 5, 1821 ; Ocutlereagh Chrresporuienee, xii. 841. 

* ** The worst consequences would follow any foreign interference here. 
Their irritation at the declaration of the three sovereigns, issued at Troppau, 
exceeds all bounds, and could only be removed by a public assurance that the 
Allies have no intention of interfering in their affairs. An assurance of this 
kind would, I think, lead them to turn their attention more seriously to the 
modifications so necessary in their system." — Sir H. Wellbslet to Lord 
Cabtlereaoh, FAruary 25, 1821 ; OagO^reagh Corretpandeneef xii 870. 
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CHAP, be seen foreshadowed a different balance of power, and 
^^^ fresh political alliances in Europe, which have subsequently 
1821. led to some of the most important and stirring events of 
modern history. The despotic monarchies drew together ; 
the revolutionary governments did the same. Between 
the two stood Great Britain and France, inclining by 
their feelings to the liberal, attached by their interests to 
the conservative side. The future balance of power in 
Europe would mainly depend on whether they remained 
united, or again broke into jealous hostility ; for it was 
evident, if united, they would be more than a match for 
the absolute sovereigns. But it was more than doubtful 
whether they would keep together, and the separate in- 
terests of England, essentially a conservative monarchy, 
would not ere long come to be at variance with those of 
Prance, if she returned to the revolutionary regime, and 
thereby became again the head of the movement party in 
Europe. 

These events, however, as yet lay j)uried in the womb 
Overthrow of fate , aud the immediate consequences of the Italian 
poiuLfR^". Revolution were much less considerable than at first 
voiuuon. gjgjjj. might have been expected. It was suppressed with 
so much facility that the operations undertaken could 
Feb. 8. hardly be called a campaign. On 8th February a courier 
from Laybach announced at Naples that the sovereigns 
assembled there would not acknowledge the revolutionary 
authorities, and that hostilities were imminent. On the 
5th, the Austrian army, 50,000 strong, crossed the Po 
at five different points, between Cremona and St Bene- 
detto, and took the road for Naples in two divisions, the 
one by Ancona, the other by Bologna, Florence, and 
Rome. The Liberal Government did their utmost 
to make a resistance ; they gave the command of the 
troops to General Pepe, an oflBcer of experience and 
talent, and decreed the immediate raising of 50,000 men. 
In effect a strong force of 40,000, under General Cara- 
scosa^ chiefly militia, occupied the strong position of St 
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Germane, barring the roads from Gaeta to Naples, while chap. 
General Pepe, with 30,000, was charged with the defence ^^ 



of the Abruzzi, and opposed to the force advancing along i82i. 
the Adriatic. But the troops of the latter rapidly melted 
awaj when intelligence arrived of the approach of the 
enemy ; and no sooner did the Austrian advance-guard, 
consisting of a splendid regiment of Hungarian horse, 
make their appearance, than the whole army, horse, foot, 
and artillery, took to flight before a shot had been fired, 
leaving their whole guns, ammunition, and baggage in the 
hands of the enemy.* This defeat, or rather dispersion 
of force without fighting, was a mortal stroke to the insur* 
rection. The broken remains of Pepe's army dispersed 
in the Apennines, leaving the right flank of Carascosa's 
army at St Germano uncovered, which position was in 
consequence abandoned, and his troops too, in a state of 
total dissolution, fled to Naples. On the 20th a suspen- March 20. 
sion of arms was agreed to, as further resistance had evi- 
dently become hopeless, on condition of the submission 
of Capua and Aversa, and on the 23d March Naples March 23. 
surrendered. The Austrian troops immediately tookMwch24. 
possession of these towns. Sicily, after a vain attempt 
at resistance, yielded soon after, and the ancient royal 
authority was everywhere re-established in the Neapolitan ^ ^y^^^ 
dominions. On 12th May the King reached his capital i^^so, 44a; 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, through a iv. 829.838. 
double row of Austrian bayonets.^ 

* The foUowing is General Pepe^s account of this eztraordinaxy rout : — 
*' Vaoellarono le nostre giovaai baode si ritrarono le primie, non prooederono le 
seoonde ai coniusero le ordinanze. Ed allora avoaao prima lentamente, poacia 
incalcando i poaai, et alfine in oorsa un auperbo reggimento di cavalleria Ung- 
hereae, ai che neir aapetto del creacente perioolo le miliae civili nuove alia 
guerra ai trepidarono, fuggirono, strauenarono coll' impeto e coll' esempio qual 
che compagni di piu Tecchi Boldati ai ruppero gli ordini, si undirono le voce di, 
* TradUafnento, icUvai quipuo ; ' Bcooiparre il campo. Proeeguerono neUe auc- 
oedente notte i disordino dell eaercito : Antrodocco fu abandonnato ; il General 
Pepe sequlra i fuggitivi. Miserando rpectacolo ! Ge Hati le armi et le inaigne ; 
le macboni di guerra fiitte inecampo al fuggiri, roveacrate apessati ; gli ai^giui, le 
trincore operi di molte menti et di molte braccia, a perte, abandonnate bgno 
ordini acomporto ; earco le pooo manza Spavinboso al nemiso, oggi yolto in 
ludibrio." — CoUeUa HUtoria deUa Guvrra lialiani^ il 487. (A liberal hiatorian .) 
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CHAP. To effect a diversion in Southern Italy, the Carbonari 
^^- organised an insurrection in Piedmont, which was to break 
1821. out when the Austrians were commencing the invasion of 
Revoktion Naplcs, from which it was hoped it would compel them to 
mori^iid withdraw their troops. But it fell out quite otherwise, and 
ii^nr^ST ^^^ °^ other result but, by demonstrating the aggressive 
Aiutnui. designs of the revolutionists, to afford the best vindication 
of the Austrian attack upon them. It broke out» as already 
March 18. mentioned, with complete success on 13 th March, the very 
time when the Neapolitan army under Pepe was melting 
away at the sight of the Hungarian sabres. The revolu- 
tionists of Piedmont, however, deeming themselves too far 
gone to recede, continued their preparations for war against 
Austria. The Allied sovereigns did the same ; a strong 
corps of observation was formed on the Ticino by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, and the Emperor of Russia directed 
the concentration of an army of 100,000 men at Warsaw, 
with orders to march upon Turin. The revolutionary 
Government issued proclamations assuring their partisans 
of ''the succour of the Lombards and the support of 
France."' But no French standards appeared on the sum- 
mit of Mont Cenis ; a division got up in the army which 
had at first revolted en massey and 8000 left Turin and 
joined the royal standard which had been hoisted at 
April 8. Novara. The Austrians crossed the Ticino and joined 
this body, and the united force attacked the insurgents 
unexpectedly and routed them entirely at Agogna with 
A rii 12. '^^ ^^®® ^^ *^^^^ whole artillery and amunition. Upon 
1 su Row, this the whole dispersed, the revolutionary Government 
^''p°2*-*'''" resigned, and on the 12th the capital was reoccupied by 
460°-' Am *^^ ^oy^l troops, and the authority of the King re-estab- 
Hw*^^- lished. The clubs were closed, the revolutionary journals 
870. ' disappeared, and the funds, which had fallen to 69, at 
once rose to 77.^ 

These events on the Continent were of too stirring and 
important a kind not to attract great attention in Eng- 
land; and accordingly it was early in the session of 1821 
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made the subject of an animated debate in Parliament, chap. 
It was opened by Sir James Mackintosh, who, in a bril- ^^' 
liant speech, condemned the interference of the Austrians i^^i. 
with the Neapolitan Reyolntion, and concluded with moT-Debate'on 
ing for "copies or extracts of such representations as^|J®^i"„ 
have been made on the part of his Majesty's Government ^^J*^^^** 
to the Allied Powers respecting the interpretation given f«^- 21. 
by them to the treaties subsisting between them and 
Great Britain, with reference to the right of general inter- 
ference in the internal afiFairs of independent states, and 
respecting the measures proposed to be taken by them in 
the exercise of such rights/' Lord Castlereagh answered 
in a luminous and admirable speech, remarkable aa tlie 
last which he ever addressed to the House on foreign 
affairs.* The debate was very animated, and called forth 

* Lord Castlereagh said on this occasion : " We are now at the end of a long 
course of policy, with regard to which yery different views had been expressed 
on the other side of the House. It is strange to find his Majesty's ministers 
now censured by the gentlemen opposite for not having committed their \^ ^ ' 
Government to a war with the greatest military Powers in Europe. The hon- 
ourable gentleman and his friends, when we were recently engaged in war with 
a great military despotism that had overrun eveiy smaller state, and threatened 
the independence of the greatest, were perpetually recommending that Eng- 
land should rest upon its oars. Ministers were then asked — * Why persevere ^ 
in a fruitless contest I Ouronly chance of safety is in husbanding our resources.* ^-^ 
Is it for them now to contend that, reversing all this, our resources are to be 
expended in a iresh gigantic contest, not undertaken in self-defence or for any 
necessaiy cause, but in prosecution of abstract rights, and what are called our 
' moral duties ?' It is rather too much, after all we have heard firom them on 
former occasions of the distressed state of the country, when reductions of all 
kinds, and especially of the army, have been called for again and again, to be , ^ 
told that it is now incumbent on us to engage without any preparation in a 
fresh war, in order to dictate moral lessons to Europe. , 

" With regard to the alliance of the Continental sovereigns, of which so much 
has been said, I am far from being disposed to shrink from its defence. It is 
not surprising that the gentlemen opposite should feel a little sore at an alli- 
ance which has so much disappointed their dismal forebodings. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect of human nature to behold with patience, much less with 
satisfaction, what, so long as it endures, must be a monument of their foUy. 
This alliance, which I hope will long continue to cement the peace of Europe,^ 
fiis~proved^io d~embn8tration the absurdity of those prophecies in which the 
honourable gentlemen opposite have indulged, and of the schemes of policy 
which they have recommended. It is but an act of justice to these Govern- 
ments to say — and I say it with the utmost solemnity — ^that as far as my know- 
ledge extends, and as far as the means I have had, from penonal and confi- 
dential communicationSi have enabled me to judge, there has not been since 
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CHAP, warm strictures from the Liberals on the Holy Alliance, 
^^ and corresponding praises of the Spanish and Italian 
1821. revolutions. Ministers were loudly censured for not hav- 
ing at once joined the Spanish and Neapolitan revolution- 
ists, and declared war against Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
But as Lord Castlereagh had declared in the course of his 

the year 1814 the elighteat indication on the part of any of the Allied Powers 
of a wish for territorial aggrandisement / 

" This being the case in general, founded on an intimate knowledge of these 
foreign Powers, has there been anything in their conduct towards Naples 
which showed that they had departed from their former principles 1 From 
all the information transmitted to me from the most authentic sources, I can 
assure the House that the parties to the Holy Alliance were sincere in the 
application of these principles to Italy. That^ however, is a point which, for- 
^ tunately for the cause of truth, rests on evidence more trustworthy than per- 
sonal assertions or Oabinet oommunicfttions. It is one of the admirable effects 
of that Alliance, so much decried by gentlemen opposite, that it is hardly pos- 
^ sible for any system of territorial ambition to be conceived, which must not 
find in its principles an antagonistio and counteracting power. Wi th regar d^p 
It^jn part iculsr, any man acquainted with the first elements of the balfmoe 
of power must see that Austria could not, if she acted consistently with her 
ovm safety and policy, ^fthe any steps towards a permanent occupation of 
Naples by a militaiy force. li the Cabinet of Vienna wished to obtain terri- 
torial sggrandisement at the expense of that lesser Power, she was certain to 
meet with immediate opposition both from Russia and France, not to say any- 
thing of Sardinia and the north of Italy, through which her forces were now 
allowed to pass by special permission. The granting of that permission proved 
indisputably that Austria, in marching to Naples, was not even suspected of 
aiming at territorial sggrandisement. The real object for which she was mov- 
ing her forces in that direction was of a very different nature, and of a purely 
defensive character. She was desirous to put down the revolutionary Qovem- 
ment in Naples, not because it was revolutionary, but because it was aggres- 
nve, and rested on the efforts of secret and affiliated societies, whose object, 
1 aided by military revolt, was to ovei'tum all the established Qovemmenta in 
I Europe. 

" With regard to the difference of principle which existed between the Al- 
lied Powers and the English Govemmeut, I must observe that the declaration 
to which the English Qovemment had replied was by no means the final paper 
of the Allied sovereigns on that important and difficult question, How far the 
interference of one Qovemment in the regulation of the internal administra- 
tion of another is or is not a justifiable measure 1 The ministers of England 
and France took no share whatever in these discussions. The minister of 
England, indeed, was there, to notice any territorial aggrandisement, if any- 
thing of the kind had been contemplated ; but he was not there with powers to 
commit hift Government by any act or opinion of his own. The House would 
be doing injustice to the Allied Powers if it took anything contained in that 
paper as containing the calm and deliberate opinion of the Allied Powers. The- « 
English Ooyemment, however, would have abandoned a duty which it owed' ', 
to itself, to the oountiy, and to the world, if it had not, when these principles - - 
were submitted to its notice, explicitly declared its dissent hom thenu The 
House would be doing a gross izgustice towards Mimsters if it did not give . 
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speech, that Britain was no party to the hostile measures jgvap. 
of Austria in Italy, and that they were undertaken on her ^^ 



own responsibility, in consequence of the aggressive eflForte i^*- 
directed against her by the secret societies in Lombardy^^^Pj^i^^- 
and Piedmont, the House was in a great degree satisfied/ iv. 8W. 
the more especially as it was evident that this country could 

them credit for being sincere in that declaration, as it would be doing to the 
Allied Powers if it assumed their declaration as the deliberate and final < 
enunciation of their principles. 

" I certainly am of opinion that if the principle be once admitted that one ^ 
Goyemment has a right to interfere in the domestic economy of another > 
whenever a revolution has been effected which is displeasing to it, the principle •' 
must apply to this country as well as to any other; and as I cannot admit the ' 
right of any foreign countiy to interfere with the administration of this countiy, 
or to express any satisfaction or dissatis&ction at any of its internal arrange- 
ments or changes, and as I cannot for a moment contemplate the possibility of 
any foreign potentate claiming a right to land his troops in this country with- 
out the permission of Parliament, I apprehend that the principle astserted in 
the paper of the Allied Bovereigns has been carried further than is consistent 
with principle or sound policy. The British Government has, thaEwfore, been \ 
driven to lay down a general principle upon this point, but not without an ax- I 
ce£t1on. That exception is, when such foreign interference is essential to , ' 
national security from the propagandist effort made by the country in a state / 
of convulsion. Even, however, if circumstances should occur which called J 
for dissent or remonstrances of this country against the conduct of foreign y 
states, it cannot be contended that we either should or could interfere with 
such talismanic effect as would compel all the great military Powers of the 
Ck)ntinent to bow before us. If we wish, as all do, to live in peace, there is no ^ 
truth more obvious than that this country ought to think twice before it com- 
mits itself. I am not one who thinks meanly either of the resources of the 
country, or of the influence which it possesses when it thinks proper to 
exert it. If we do speak, we ought to speak with effect ; and I should deem 
it most pusillanimous conduct on our part if, after interfering in a question of 
this nature, we did not follow it up with some more effectual measures.' 
Nothing would compromise the safety of the nation and the g^eat name it had 
acquired in foreign countries so much as such a measure. 

** Considering, therefore, the relative situation of England and Naples at the 
present juncture, I must say that even if I had feit, which I did not, that 
Austria had been committing an act of unjust aggression upon Naples, Iwould 
not have stated this feeling in a remonstrance or state-paper^ because, had I 
done so, I sbouTd have considered myself bound to follow it up with harsher 
measures. The language held to Naples has been precisely the same as that 
held to Austria. I have explained them to Count Ludolph (the Neapolitan 
minister) as to the Court of Austria. For though the British Government have 
refused to receive Prince Cimitelli in his public capacity as minister of Naples, 
I have not refused to make those communications to that individual which his 
high rank, no less than his personal character, so justly demanded. I have 
never concealed from Prince Cimitelli the wish of the British Government to 
know more of the circumstances of the revolution of Naples before it affixed to 
them the formal seal of its sanction. The Neapolitan Government would in- 
deed have been very glad to have had 'its new minister at once received ; but 
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have effected nothing in opposition to the three coalesced 
Powers on the continent of Europe. On a division, Mini- 
sters had a majority of 69, the numbers being 194 to 125. 
The disclosures made in the course of this debate, and, 
above all, the knowledge that the British Government was 



X 



inciters, no partj to the crusade against the freedom of mankind, as 

the refusal to do 80 had not caused any interruption in the friendship of the 
two states. 

^*' « With respect to Austria, we intimated at once to that Power that as this 
question was one inyolying great interests, it appeared to us from the outset that 
i t did not require ua jt o wait for the decisi on of another Power. We intimated 
to her, because she was the !Pow^""moBr interested Ih the transaction, that 
whatever influence the Neapolitan reyolution might have upon her position, 
upon ours it had no bearing that would justify us in interfering to counteract 
it. We admitted that the situation of Austria was yery different from that of 
England, but we did not decide that because we had not a right to interfere 
Austria had such a right and ought to interfere. The question with regard to 
Aostfia' divided itself into one oT right and one of expediency ; for the difficulty 
of it did not consist so much in the means to be employed in the occupation of 
Naples, as in the manner in which the elements of government were to be com- 
pounded after its occupation, so as to secure its future independence. It is not 

to be SUppos e<^ <j]H it JB P ffnTitAfnpln.fjnp ^ <|iiftrt^r an Ana^pfiTi pjnrrinnn te% 

perpetmty m Naples. Those who suppose it is so do great injustice to the 
AHied sovereignis, who are acting in this transaction under the most painfuL' 
circumstances for the good of mankind. Qreat difficulty may arise hereafter 
as to how Naples, after its miliary occupation, is to be governed ; and that 
being the case, nothing could be more impolitic in a British minister than to 
involve himself and his country in it. Even if Austria had a right to go to 
war, I have never given her any intimation that we wish her to go to war. On 
the contrary, I always held out to the Allied sovereigns that Great Britain was 
not at all interested in the transaction, and had so far separated herself fh>m 
it as to be no party to it whatever. 

" The whole question has been aigued on the opposite side on an unjust and 
unfounded prejudice. Efforts have been made to raise a horror in this House 
and throughout the country against the late Qovemment of Naples, by repre- 
senting it as of a nature so horrible that the people in self-defence were obliged 
to destroy it; and that being such, the destruction of it could not be formidable 
to the Austrians. As far as our information goes, this is an unjust and unfounded 
representation of the fact. Without saying anything offensive to the present 
sovereign of Spain, I must observe that the circumstances which led to the 
Spanish and the Neapolitan revolutions were widely different. The Spaniards 
had formerly been in possession of a free constitution, and by their exertions 
during the late war had shown themselves again worthy to enjoy it. They had 
obtained one by their blood and treasure, and Ferdinand had first promised to 
maintain it, and then, after destroying it, he held out hopes to the nation that 
he would give them another. This he had failed to do. The army, which was 
instrumental in Spain to the revolution, was extremely ill-paid, was discon- 
tented, and for some time previous to it had been in a state of open mutiny. 
The case in Naples was very difierent. As far as I am acquainted with that 
country, it has practically enjoyed the blessings of a free country, though not 
in possession of a representative government. But I deprecate the doctrine 
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it was deemed, about to be undertaken by Austria with ohap. 

the concurrence of the Northern Powers, had a surprising ^^^' 

eflFect in restoring the popularity of Ministers, and reliev- i82i. 
ing Lord Castlereagh in particular of great part of the 

that the subjects of GovernmeiitB which do not enjoy a representative system 
are justified in throwing off their allegianoe and resorting to arms in order to 
obtain one. Such an attempt to force the liberties of mankind, is the yery last 
of which, for the sake of freedom itself, I should advise the adoption. A repre- 
sentative form of government, founded on the model of the British constitution^ 
had been introduced into Sicily by Lord W. Bentinck, but it had not be^ 
productive of the benefits anticipated from it. In short, it had entirely failed ; 
and therefore it was too much to say that a representative government was 
sure to put a stop to all the fraud, artifice, and oppression of a despotic power. 
But even if it were likely to be attended with such beneficial results, I must 
look upon its violent introduction by an armed force as most injurious. To 
hold any other doctrine would be to patronise principles calculated to loosen 
all the connections of society, and destroy the security of social existence. 

" It is a gross misrepresentation to hold out the late Government at Naples \ 
as arbitrary and tyrannical. From all the information I have received from the / 
veiy best sources of information, the fact is just the reverse. If any intelligent 
traveller had been asked, up to July last, when the military revolt broke out, 
what was the country in Europe which stood least in need of such a convulsion, 
he would without hesitation have said Naples. In a letter from a liberal man 
at that capital, dated dist March last, he said^' The mora moderate men of this 
party admit the general prosperity of the country, and the liberality of the views 
of those by whom it is governed; and admit that there is a greater degree of 
liberty than ever existed before. The existing Qovemment has done a great 
deal for the benefit of the nation. The privilege granted to communes of fixing 
among themselves their quota of taxes ; the annual departmental assemblies for 
the purpose of remonstrating against grievances, and pointing out such measures 
as were necessary for the good of the state; — the abolition of the feudal system, 
with all its concomitant abuses ; the rendering of all men equal in the eye of the 
law; the establishment of other codes, and the reformation of the tribunals, — all 
these were regarded as the first steps to liberal opinions, and as the foundation 
on which something better might be built when the nation had become prepared 
for the benefits of a free constitution.' In another letter, dated 5th July, just 
three days after the Bevolution had been effected, the writer said — ' Not a 
shadow of blame has been thrown upon the existing Qovemment by the pro- 
clamation of Qeneral Pepe; a diminution of half the duty on salt is the only 
benefit held out to the people ; so mild and paternal a government never before 
was known in these kingdoms.' With less security, and more distrust, the 
result would have been very different An excess of liberality, however, has led 
to the same end in Naples as an excess of severity elsewhere. The R evolution 
w^nj^^ tft thfl liP**^n '^^'^Titftn the troops and the Carbonari. The Carbonari 
were a sect which owed its origin to the late Government, and was encouraged , 

at its outset as a means of sapping and undermining the colossal power of 
France. 

" These Carbonari amount to hundreds of thousands ; and I know positively 
that, at the moment when the late events were going on in Naples, a simulta- 
neous plan was matured at Bologna, in the north of Italy. Tet this was the 
sect into whose hands the consolidation of Italy was to be intrusted, and who 
were to rule over it in future, as they now did over the Parliament of Naples. 
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CHAP, obloquy i^hich had been laid upon him as the supposed 
^^' head of the ultra-conservative portion of the Cabinet 
1821. The result of the Queen's trial had a great influence the 
same wav ; and never was seen a more striking instance 
than on this occasion of the alternate swaj of opposite 
feelings on all popular societies, but especially those of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Lord Eldon's prophecy was veri- 
fied to the letter : the Queen, after being elevated for a 
brief period to the skies by the loud voice of the people, 
sank to rise no more* Lord Castlereagh, too, had prophe- 
sied when the public clamour against the King was at 
its height, that '' in six months he would be the most 
popular man in his dominions.'' This prediction was as 
rapidly realised as the other ; and the symptoms of the 
sovereign's returning popularity were so evident that, con- 
trary to his usual habits and inclination, he was prevailed 
on by liis ministers to appear both in the parks and prin- 

Under such circumstances, I trust EDgland will not be caUed on to interfere' 
Austria is engaged in her present course, under the jealous supervision of the 
other Powers, whose interest it especially is that she should not aggrandise 
herself by any proceeding now pending, but simply guard herself against the 
intrigues of the sect to which I have alluded. The revolution against which 
Austria has now armed, has been brought about by fraud and secrecy, upon an 
oiganised plan between the military and the Carbonari, got up in the style of 
the worst period of the French Revolution. It was so artfully managed by 
these means that it succeeded, though it began only by the act of 150 dragoons, 
three lieutenants of police, and one priests Qentlemen opposite may make such 
acts the subject of unqualified approbation, but I think no nation can conduct 
its affairs with advantage to itself and tranquillity to its neighbours, if its 
sovereign is to be surprised by any act prepared in this manner. It is ridiculous 
to talk of the time afforded by this test to the King to frame a constitution. 
That monarch, in his declaration, bearing date the 2d July 1820, promised to 
give the people a constitution within eight dayB — a time surely not too long for 
preparing such an act ; but the veiy next day his palace was attacked by the mob, 
who insisted upon the immediate proclamation of a constitution. The sovereign, 
thus attacked, and allowed not a moment for deliberation, was advised by his 
Ministers in Council to tender the Spanish constitution, not one lime of which 
had ever been read by any number of thtU Councily by whom it was now, in th^ 
emergency of the moment, recommended as a model, in total ignorance of its 
nature, for the King of Naples to adopt ! Surely, under such circumstances, 
the British Government were not much to blame if they hesitated to recognise 
an authority thus violently imposed upon a sovereign prince. The people of 
England will not be so imposed upon. They know that all is not gold that 
glitters, and that a constitution is not free merely because its advocates have 
built it upon the ruins of an established government'* — Parliamentary Debates, 
New Series, iv. 866-880. 
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cipal theatres, on which occasions he was received with chap. 
unbounded applause. These favourable symptoms in- ^^^ 
duced Government to proceed with the coronation, which 1821. 
had been originally destined for the month of August pre* 
ceding, but was postponed in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against the Queen, and the violent excitement against 
the monarch which it produced. It was fixed for the 
19th July in the present year. * 

The Queen, who was not aware that her popularity had 
declined as rapidly as that of her husband had increased, conmaitioii 
preferred a claim both to the King and the Privy Council, juiyTs. 
to the Earl Marshal of England, and to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to be crowned at the same time as Queen 
Consort; but the petition was refused. Upon this she 
declared her resolution to come and take her place in 
spite of all opposition, and the knowledge of this produced 
such a panic that tickets of admission, which before had 
been selling for ten guineas, were to be had for half-a- 
crown ! The ceremony took place, however, without any 
disorder, and with the most imposing effect. It was the 
more remarkable that it was the last on which the impos- 
ing customs of chivalry were exhibited on the occasion. 
Subsequent economy has grudged an expense which car- 
ried the mind back to the Edwards and the Henries — 
the days of Cressy and Agincourt. Sir Walter Scott, who 
was present, took a different view of the matter. " A 
ceremony more august and imposing in all its parts, or 
more calculated to make the deepest impression both on 
the eye and the feelings, cannot possibly be conceived. 
The expense, so far as it is national and personal, goes 
directly and instantly to the encouragement of the British 
manufactures. It operates as a tax on wealth and con- 
sideration, for the benefit of poverty and industry ; a tax 
willingly paid by the one class, and not less acceptable to ^ ^.^ 
the other, because it adds a happy holiday to the mono- chron* 
tony of a life of labour."^ " Men,'' says a contemporary ml ' 
annalist, " whose names have become immortal, walked — 
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CHAP, some of them, alas I for the last time — in that magnificent 
^^ pageant. There was WeUington, who grasped in his hand 



1821. the baton won on the field of Vitoria, a^ bore by his 
side the swoi^iVBich rtruck down Napoleon on the plains 
of Waterloo, atid whose Roman countenance, spiritualised 
but not yet dimmed by years, bespoke the lofty cast of 
his mind ; there Lord Castlereagh, who had recently suc- 
ceded to the title of Londonderry, in the magnificent robes 
of the Garter, with his lofty plumes, fine face, and majes- 
tic figure, appearing a fitting representative of the Order of 
1 Hirt. of Edward III." ^ He was received with loud acclamations, 
l^nd se- not only by the company within the abbey and the hall, 
nes. II. 485. j^^^. ^^^ ^j^^ populacc which througcd the passage between 
the two. What in an especial manner attracted attention 
was the serene expression and unruffled aspect of his 
countenance, like that of Napoleon — the result of a mind 
singularly equable and self-poised, but justly exciting sur- 
prise when seen in one who, though as yet little beyond the 
prime of Ufe, had been so long in a prominent situation 
as a statesman, that the world had come to regard him as 
advanced in years. 

The Queen had in vain made an iLttSI&pt during the 
Death if ceremony to make her way into Westminster Abbey. Her 
and dis^"' having been respectfully but firmly denied admission by 
sS-'r. wii- the persons at the doors, by orders from the Government, 
"°* threw her into such a state of agitation as, combined with 

an obstruction of her bowels, proved fatal to her Majesty 
in a fortnight after. She directed her remains to be car- 
ried to her native country and buried beside her fore- 
fathers, with the inscription, " Here lies Caroline of 
Brunswick, the injured Queen of England." Her funeral, 
Aug. 14. which took ^*B8"oifr the 14J;h August, gave rise to a 
painful scene, which is too closely connected with a gal- 
lant officer, who occupies a distinguished place in his 
country's annals, to be passed over without special notice. 
Sir R. Wilson, who, since the termination of the war, had 
been a Member of ParUament and an ardent Liberal, took 
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a prominent part in a great popular demonstration, which chap. 
was intended to compel the authorities to convey the ^^^ 
hearse containing the body, not by the circuitous route 1821. 
which had been prescribed to Harwich, the place of em- 
barkation, but through the city of London. A riot took 
place in consequence at Cumberland Gate of Hyde Park, 
in which the populace were victorious, as they fairly 
forced the procession into the line which the people de- 
sired, and it was conveyed amidst loud acclamations, 
attended by an immense concourse of people, through the 
very heart of London. During the struggle at Cumber- 
land Oate, the military fired, and two men were unfor- 
tunately killed by shots from the Life Guards. Sir R, 
Wilson interposed, and addressed some words to the 
soldiers, not through their officers^ urging them, as his 
friends said, to humanity in the discharge of their painful 
duty ; as the Government authorities said, recommending 
them to disregard their orders. The result was, that 
both the police magistrate who had given orders for the 
charge on the line of procession, and Sir R. Wilson, who 
had directly addressed the soldiers not through their 
officers, were dismissed from the King's service. It is 
impossible to record this transaction without deep feel- 
ings of regret, which were felt by none more strongly 
than Sir Charles Stewart. It was a melancholy day for 
him and the British army when one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and the first man who had stood by his side on 
the summit of the great redoubt of Dresden^ had ceased 
to dignify its ranks. Yet must impartial posterity confess 
that the step, however to be regretted, was unavoidable. 
Obedience is the first duty of a soldier : the armed force, 
in Camot's words, " acts, but never deliberates.*' It was 
not a time to violate this sacred principle, when the 
Spanish and Italian peninsulas had been recently con- 
vulsed, and their governments overturned by military 
revolts. By acting as he did on this occasion. Sir R. 
Wilson afforded the most decisive vindication of Lord 

VOL. III. L 
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CHAP. Castlereagh in transferring him from the Grand Army in 
^^ Germany to the Austrian one in Italy, in the end of 
1821. 1813. The man whose feelings were so ardent that he 
was swept away by them in this manner on such a momen- 
tous occasion, however gallant in mounting a breach or 
heading a charge, was not one to be intrusted with the 
delicate duty of advising his Government as to the mili- 
tary posture of afiairs, or the course to be pursued in the 
impending negotiations for a general peace.* 
g3 The time was now fast approaching, however, when 

Origin of Great Britain was to be involved in more serious questions 
and Spanish than thcso internal heartburnings, and when Lord Castle- 
qnestions. j,^^^^ ^ jj^^ ^^^ ^f ^j^^ Foreigu Officc, was compelled to 

take a decided part in regard to two of the most impor- 
tant events of recent times — the Greek Revolution, and 
the French intervention in Spain. These questions were 
not only interesting in themselves, as affecting two con- 
siderable portions of the European commonwealth, but 
they became doubly so from the principle in which they 
both originated, and the imminent hazard to national 
independence and the balance of power with which they 
were attended That principle was, the alleged right of 
popular and military revolt to change the form of govern- 
ment and correct alleged abuses — a principle of the utmost 
moment at any time, but especially at a crisis when all 
the monarchies in Europe were shaken by secret societies, 
associated together and aiming at the universal establish- 
ment of republican institutions. And that danger arose 
from the Powers immediately concerned in these convul- 
sions, who now stood forwai'd and claimed the right to 
intervene for their own security in their neighbour's affairs. 
These Powers were Russia and France. The former 
claimed the right to intervene in the affairs of Greece, on 
the principle of humanity and for the interests of the 

* It is pleaeing to be able to record that, when these heats were oyer, Sir R. 
Wilson was, by a succeeding Administration, restored to his rank in the army 
at home, snd was for several years governor of Gibraltar — one of the best 
militory appointments in the gift of the Crown abroad. 
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Christian faith, menaced with destruction in the East by chap. 
the ruthless violence of the Turks ; the latter as loudly ^^ 



insisted upon her right to intervene in the affairs of the ^^^* 
Peninsula for her own safety, upon the principle stated 
by Mr Burke, " that if my neighbour's house is in flames, 
and it threatens to sprestd to my own, I am entitled to 
interpose to extinguish it before it proceeds further.*' Yet 
how just soever these principles might be in the general 
case, their application in this particular one was attended 
with no small hazard ; for if Russia intervened in favour 
of the Greek insurgents, it would in all probability lead 
to the overthrow of the Ottoman empire and the entire 
establishment of Russian preponderance in the East ; and 
if France did the same in the Spanish Peninsula, there 
would no longer be any Pyrenees, the work of Marl- 
borough and Wellington would be undone, and the dream 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon would be realised by the 
practical concentration of the forces of both monarchies 
in the hands of the sovereign of France. 

The Greek Revolution first broke out, and it soon assumed 
most menacing proportions. The Czar was strongly urged, Difficulties 
both by his own feelings, and the loud voice of his subjects, the g^ 
and the Liberals in Europe, to interpose in favour of his ^"***'"'- 
co-religionists in the Peloponnesus^ and rescue the Christians 
in the East from the frightful and atrocious cruelty of the 
Turks, which menaced them with total extermination; and 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg deemed the opportunity 
arrived of pursuing the career of conquest in Turkey, and 
planting the Cross again, after the lapse of four centuries, 
on the dome of St Sophia. It was very difficult to know 
what was to be done; for every feeling of humanity and 
religion called for a speedy interposition to rescue the 
Christians of the East from the destruction which menaced 
them; and, on the other hand, that interposition could not 
be carried into effect without the surrender of Constantino- 
ple to the Russians, and such an addition to the influence 
of the Czar as would render him irresistible, and entirely 
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CHAP, subvert the balance of power in Europe.* lu these cir- 
^^' cumstances, the utmost prudence and delicacy was required 
1821. to avoid a general conflagration, and Lord Castlereagh 
conducted the negotiation with equal judgment and success. 
He ayaUed himself of a permission which he had received 
from the Emperor Alexander to correspond directly with 
him, without his communication passing through the hands 
of his ministers; and he wrote to him a confidential letter, 
on the 16th of July 1821, which had a material effect in 
altering the views of that monarch, and at length extricat- 
ing the Greeks from their danger, without subverting the 
balance of power in Europe. His letter fortunately has 
been preserved entire in the Castlereagh Co^'respondence, 
and remains one of the most striking monuments of his 
wisdom and foresight. It brought under the eyes of the 
Czar the danger which awaited his throne if he openly 
intervened in favour of an insurgent people. Alexander, 
as he said himself, " saw the mask of revolution in Pelo- 
ponnesus/' and desisted from any single or military inter- 
position ; and the battle of Navarino, fought by the united 
Powers of Christendom, delivered the East without en- 
dangering the independence of the Westf 

* " The ihroe Allied Powers had recently issued a decided proclamation 

against the Greek Revolution. On the ISth of May, the Hon. Mr Gtordon wrote 

^ ^ £rom Ijaybach to Lord Castlereagh: — ''Austria could not speak with more 

^v 'n dedsion if Russia had actually been transformed into a province of her empire, 

^, and confides as implicitly to her accord and support On the other hand, 

serious apprehensions are entertained of the consequences which the Greek 

, Revolution may lead to ; the worst of which look to the possibility of the 

Bmperor Alexander ^eing compelled by his own subjects to adopt a different 

\ line, and take up arms as defender of the Greek religion. An obstinate resist^ 

ance to the unanimous voice of his people, it is feared, might seriously endanger 

the existence of his Government, and the Russian temper is already sufficiently 

soured by the countermand order given to the troops. It is reported here 

to-day that the patriarch of Constantinople has been murdered — ^an event 

which, if it be true, will not fiedl to increase the general apprehensions.'* — Hon. 

R. GoBDON to LoHD Castlbrkaoh, Laybach, May 13, 1821 ; Castlereagh Corre- 

spandenee, xiL 896. 

t "Foreign Qfice, London, leth July 1821. 
" SiBE, — When admitted to take leave of your Imperial Mi^esty, previous to 
your departure in 1818 from Aix-la-Chapelle, your Majesty condescended to 
permit me to address myself directly to your Majesty on any occasion when 
the interests of the European Alliance might justify me in having recourse to 
this indulgence. That I have not hitherto availed myself of your Majesty's 
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The Spanish question presented difficulties of a still chap. 
more serious kind, for with it -were wound up interests ^^- 
close at home of the most pressing and recent, as well as ^^2^- 
more remote associations of the most heartstirring kind. Diffi^ues 
It was France which claimed the right here to intervene fii^^u^S^'. 

gracious permiflsioD, is a proof that I have not been tempted to abase this 
peculiar mark of your Imperial Majesty's favour and confidence. In obedience 
to the King my Sovereign's commands, and under a deep sense of the import- 
ance of the present crisis, I now presume to address your Imperial Majesty upon 
the affairs of Turkey ; and I do so with the less hesitation, as I feel an intimate 
conviction, however your Imperial Majesty may be pressed and embarrassed by 
local considerations, and by the peculiar temper of your own people, that your 
Imperial Majesty's general view of these oomplicated evils will correspond with 
that of the British Government And I entertain a not less sanguine persua- 
sion that your Imperial Majesty, triumphing over every local impediment, will 
ultimately pursue that course of policy which will afford an additional, but not 
an unexpected, proof of your Imperial Majesty's determination to maintain 
inviolably the European system, as consolidated by the late treaties of peace. 
I am confident that the dreadful events which now afOict that portion of Europe 
are not regarded by your Imperial Majesty as constituting, in the history of 
these times, eith er a new_or_an insulate d que stion. They do not originate 
exclusively in the conflicting and inflammable elements of which the Turkish 
empire is composed, but they form a branch of that organised spirit.of.ioisttr- 
rection which is sytematlc»ny propagating itself throughout Europe, and which 
explodes Wherever the hand of the governing power, from whatever cause, is 
enfeebled. If its symptoms are more destructive in Turkey, it is because, in 
that unhappy country, it finds all those passions and prejudices, and, above all, 
those religious animosities which give to civil commotions their most odious 
and afflicting colours. The limitrope position of your Imperial Majesty's 
States; the religious sympathy of the great mass of your Majesty's subjects 
with the Greek population of Turkey; the extensive intercourse which recipro- 
cally takes place between the people of the respective empires for commercial 
and other purposes; and, amongst other causes, the ancient jealousies inseparable 
from the history of the two States — place your Imperial Majesty in the very 
front of this scene of European embarrassment 

" It would be superfluous to waste your Imperial Majesty's time by arguing 
that Turkey, with all its barbarisms, constitutes, in the system of Europe, 
what may be regarded as a necessary eviL It is an excrescence which can 
scarcely be looked upon as forming any part of its healthful organisation; and 
yety for that very reason, any attempt to introduce order by external interference 
into its jarring elements, or to assimilate it to the mass, might expose the whole 
fhmie of our general system to haeard. The real question which presses for 
consideration is>-how the danger shall be kept at a distance from other States, 
and how the adjacent Powers can best preserve their pacific relations with a 
people so convulsed? The question presses most with respect to your Imperial 
Majesty's dominions, and it divides itself into the two considerations : — Ist^ 
What the risks are of the peace of your Imperial Majesty's own provinces being 
disturbed by the insurrection propagating itself in that direction ; and, 2d, The 
injuries and indignities to which your Imperial Majesty's servants or subjects 
have been, or may be exposed, within the Turkish empire, during the con* 
tinuance of these troubles. 

"With regard to the former, I should hope that little or nothing is to be 
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CHAP, on the same ground on which Austria had asserted her 
^^' right to interpose in the affairs of Italy — viz., that the 
1821. security of her own dominions was endangered by the 

propagandist efforts of her revolutionised neighbour. 

The danger of this interference forcibly illustrated the 

feared ; and that, with the imposing force Which yonr Imperial Majesty can 
assemble on the frontiers, the entry of the infection within the Russian 
territory may be regarded as impossible. The latter evil is of a more press- 
ing nature; and it is lamentable to observe, from the latest intelligence 
from Constantinople, to what trials your Imperial Majesty's forbearance 
may be exposed under this head.* To expect or eyen to wish that your 
Imperial Majesty should not at a proper moment assert the just rights of 
your Crown and people, can form no part of the policy of this Qoremment; 
but in proportion as your Imperial Magesty's power is undoubted, and, as the 
events of the late war have placed you on exalted ground, your Imperial Majesty 
~ ^> can afford to temporise, and to suffer the tempest to exhaust itself. The 
Turkish State at this moment seems not only infected with all the poison of 
modem principles, but infuriated with all its ancient and distinctive animosi- 
ties. The Qovemment, as well as the population, have surrendered for the 
moment their ordinary faculties of reason and prudence, and have given them- 
selves up to a fanatic madness, and to a blind spirit of internal and extermi- 
nating warfare. It is not at such a moment tlutt wrongs can be satis&ctorily 
inquired into, or reparation discussed. Tour Imperial Majesty, it is humbly 
but confidently submitted, must wait for the moment of returning reason and 
reflection, unless you are prepared, Sire, to charge yourself with the perils 
and burdens of a military occupation, to be effectuated not amongst a Christian 
and tractable, but amongst a bigoted, revengeful, and uncivilised population. 

" No doubt humanity shudders at the scenes which are acting, as it appears, 
throughout the greater part of European Turkey ; and it will require all the 
commanding authority of your Imperial Majesty's great name and character 
to reconcile the Russian nation to witness the ministers of a congenial faith 
BO barbarously immolated to the resentment of a Government under which 
they have the misfortune to live. But it is in vain to hope that we can 
materially alter their lot> or deliver them from their sufferings, and preserve 
the system of Europe as it now stands. The hasard of innovating upon this 
consecrated work, and the reflection that, whilst we cannot reAise to the 
Greeks our sympathy and our compassion, they have been the aggressors on 
the present occasion ; and that they have yielded to the hazardous and cor- 
rupting practice of the times, so reproved by your Imperial Majesty, may well 
reconcile your Imperial Majesty and your Allies to observe rather ihan to 
intermeddle in the endless and inextricable mazes of Turkish confusion. 

" The flame bums at this moment too ardently to be of long duration ; a 
time must arrive, and that probably at no distant period, when the Turkish 
Power, exhausted by its own convulsions, will be accessible to reason, and when 
your Imperial Majesty's voice will be heard, and your wrongs be redressed ; 
and perhaps Providence, in the many trials to which it has destined your 
Majesty in your eventful and glorious life, has never presented an occasion in 
which your Imperial Majesty may afford to your own times and to posterity 
a prouder manifestation of your Imperial Majesty's principles than by exercis- 
ing towards this fanatic and semi-barbarous State that degree of forbearance 

" Alluding to the recent murder of the Greek patriarch hj the Turks. 
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risks with which the determiDation of the Northern chap. 
Powers to interpose in Italy were attended ; for here ^^ 
the principle was proposed to be applied, within a year 182X. 
after it had been announced, in the most hazardous of all 
circumstances for the peace of Europe, and eyentually the 
balance of power and independence of all the States 
composing it. France proposed to invade Spain with 
100,000 men, of whom 60,000 were to march direct 
from Bayonne upon Madrid, and 40,000 penetrate from 
Roussillon into Catalonia. With their united forces they 
were to overturn the existing Government, abolish the 

and magnanimity which a religiouB and enthusiastic respect for the system 
which yotir Imperial Majesty has so powerfully contributed to raise in Europe 
could alone dictate under such proYocations, and with such means at your 
Imperial Majesty's disposal. 

'' I presume to hope that the sentiments I have yentured to express wiU 

neither prove unacceptable to, nor be diaayowed by your Imperial Majesty. 

. Whatever degree of divei^enoe of opinion may have occurred in late discus- 

^. sions on abstract theories of international law, and however th§ positLon of the 

// British Government may have latterly been xenderedT^Gbtinct from fchat of the 
^ ■ three Allied Courts, by the line of neutrality which the King thought it neces- 
^ I sorr to adoDt with resneet to Italian afiairs. there hanDilv has hardlv occurred 



sary to adopt with respect to Italian affairs, there happily has hardly occurred 
ail instance, jiQjQ&.thfi jjispieious ^ripd whioh gave-birth to the existing alli- 
ance, of any point of grave^ practical, political difference between your Im- 
perial Majesty's councils and those of my august master. I feel intimately 
convinced that each State, avowing conscientiously in the face of all the world 
its own principlee, and at the same time adhering to its peculiar habits of 
action, will nevertheless remain unalterably true to the fundamental obliga- 
tions of the alliance ; and ttiat the present European system, thus temperately 
and prudently administered, will long continue to subsist for the safety and 
repose of Europe. 

" Your Imperial Majesty may rest assured that the King has no objeot more 
sinoerely at heart than to give to your Imperial Migesty and to his august 
Allies every proof of attachment which his sense of duty and the nature of 
bis Qovemment will permit ; and that your Imperial Majesty may rely upon 
receiving, on all occasions as on the present, the most undisguised exposition 
of his Majesty's views. I entreat your Imperial Majesty to interpret favour- 
ably the liberty which I have now taken, and that you will permit me, Sire, 
to seize this occasion of renewing to your Imperial Majesty the assurances of 
my respectful veneration and sincere attachment, and of the very deep personal 
sense which I can never cease to feel of your Imperial Majesty's gpracious in- 
dulgence to me, whenever, in the dischaige of my public duties, it has been 
permitted to me either to approach or to address your Majesty. It will always 
be my ambition to recommend myself to your Imperial Majesty's favourable 
opinion, and to labour to cement t)ie connection between the two States, 
With the utmost deference, and with the highest consideration, I have the 
honour to remain, Sire, your Imperial Majesty's most humble and faithful 
servant, LovDOvmsRRi^-^OasUereagh Correspondenee^ xii. 408-408. 
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CHAP, constitution which had been established by the revolted 
^^^ soldiery, and re-establish Ferdinand as ^^ El Re Asso- 



1821. IvtOy' on the throne of his fathers. What was this but 
to renew the ambitious projects of Louis XIY. and 
Napoleon upon the Spanish Peninsula, which had led to 
the terrible wars of the succession and tlie Peninsula, 
and only been arrested by the shedding of torrents of 
blood ? The French interference in any event would be 
attended with hazard : defeated, it would give an impulse 
to the revolutionary party in Europe which would prob- 
ably overturn the Bourbon monarchy and land the Con- 
tinent in a general war; victorious, it would establish 
French supremacy in Spain, and undo all for which Marl- 
borough had fought and Wellington had conquered. 
Besides this question, which wa£i of paramount import- 
other qnea- aucc, thcrc woro others of great moment which loudly 
iJ^on W called for consideration and decision by the Allied Powers. 
^1^1 The Greek question remained deeply interesting to all 
^^Mj™«- Christendom, from the classical associations with which 
ihlch kd*' it was connected, and the religious sympathy which it 
to Congress evokcd ; the terrible civil war of South America was still 
raging, and not only desolating its beautiful provinces by a 
contest of extermination, but covering the ocean with free- 
booters who, under cover of one or other flag, made prize 
of the vessels of all nations ; and the slave trade, despite 
the declaration against it by the Congress of Vienna, and 
the subsequent treaty with Spain providing for its entire 
cessation by the vessels of that Power, still continued 
to flourish under cover of neutral, and especially the 
American, flags. In these circumstances it was wisely 
judged by the Allied Powers that a congress to adjust 
these important and delicate questions was indispensable, 
and it was agreed it should meet at Verona in September 
1822. The numerous engagements of Lord Castlereagh, 
now Marquess of Londonderry, rendered it doubtful 
whether he could, in the first instance at least, take a 
part personally in it, and the Duke of Wellington was 
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intrusted with the important mission. But Lord Castle- chap. 
reagh furnished him before his departure with a long and ^^^ 



minute letter of instructions, which fortunately is preserved 1821. 
in the Wellington Papers, and has been given in substance 
in the fourth volume of Mr Gleig and Captain Brial- 
mont's valuable work. It is of surpassing interest and 
peculiar value, as being a summary of that great states* 
man's views on the most momentous points of Tiiodern 
European politics, in the mazes of which the world is still 
to all appearance inextricably involved. It is the noblest 
monument of his combined wisdom and liberality, and at 
the same time the most interesting, for it is the last he 
ever constructed. 

'' It may be anticipated,'' said Lord Castlereagh in this 
memorable instrument, ''that the subjects of general Lord cutie- 
discussion will be these — first, the Turkish question, ex- SJ^uoMto 
temal and internal ; secondly, the Spanish question, wemS^n^ 
European and American ; thirdly, the aflFairs of Italy. ■* v««>»»- 
With this last question you will be careful not to con- 
cern yourself at all. As England has been no party to 
the military occupation of Naples and Sai*dinia, as she 
has merely acquiesced in it to prevent worse things, so 
she feels herself excluded from advising upon the arrange- 
ment, now that it is complete, lest by doing so she should 
appear to admit the justice of a proceeding against which, 
from the outset, she has protested. You will therefore, 
aa representing Great Britain, absent yourself from all 
meetings at which Italian affairs are to be discussed, and 
if possible avoid connecting yourself with the congress 
till they have been settled. 

" With regard to the Turkish question, as well external 
as internal, the course to be pursued is this. All pos- c<mtin^. 
sible measures are in the first instance to be tried to 
reconcile the differences between Russia and Turkey. 
These connect themselves partly with the right of pro- 
tection, which by treaty Russia is authorised to afford to 
Christianity in Turkey, and partly with certain restric- 
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CHAP, tions which the Porte has recently imposed upon the 
^^- navigation of the Dardanelles and the Bosphoms. When 



1^^^- this object has been so far attained as to avert the risk of 
actual collision between the two Powers, then^ and not 
till then, the condition of Greece is to be considered. 
Now, Greece has gained of late so much in the contest 
that it is not easy to avoid dealing with the government 
which she has set up, as with a government de facto. 
Still you will, as British plenipotentiary, be cautious to 
act with great circumspection in the matter ; and above 
; all, stand aloof from any engagement with the Allies, 
either to accept the Greek Government as that of an 
independent State, or to compel the submission of Greece 
herself to the Porte by force of arms. 

^ " But by far the most tangled web of the whole is that 

Gontin^ in which Spain and her affairs are wrapped up ; and not 
the least so, in that portion of it which embraces her re- 
lations with the revolted colonies, and the effect thereby 
produced upon the commerce of the world. As to the 
form of government which she has of late established for 
herself in Europe, that is a matter with luhich, in the 
opinion of the English Cahinet^ no foreign Power has 
the smallest right to interfere. It rests entirely with the 
King of Spain and his subjects to settle their differences, 
if they have any, between themselves. And this im- 
portant truth you will urge with all your influence upon 

_ \ the Allies, and especially vpon France. But the case 
of the revolted colonies is different. It is evident, from 
the course which events have taken, that their recognition 
as independent Stales has become m^ereJy a question 
oftim^. Over by far the greater part of them Spain has 
lost all hold : and it has been found necessary, in order to 
admit their merchant vessels into English ports, to alter 
the navigation laws, both of England and Spain. You 
will accordingly advocate a removal of the diflBculty on 
this principle : that every province which has actually 
established its independence should be recognised ; that 
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with proYinces in which the war still went on, no relation chap. 
should be established; and that where negotiations are in ^^^' 
progress between a revolted colonyand the mother country, ^821. 
relations with the colony should be suspended till the re- 
sults of such negotiations are known. All this, however, 
is to be brought about only after a full explanation with 
Spain herself, and entirelyby independent action. There 
is to be no concert with Frsmce or Russia or any other 
extraneous Power in order to effect it. The policy pro- 
jected is exclusively English and Spanish, and between 
England and Spain, Hjid between them alone its course 
is to be settled. Other nations may or may not come 
into the views which England entertains ; but upon their 
approval or disapproval of her views, England is not in 
any way to shape her conduct. 

^'Besides these more general questions, England has 
some of her own, which the statesman who is to repre- Concluded, 
sent her at the Congress will bring forward. Foremost 
among them all is the suppression of the slave trade, 
either by a general declaration from the AUies that it i Lord i^n- 
should be treated as piracy, or by obtaining from them iMtoSLw 
an engagement that they would not admit into their wl^fln^n, 
markets any article of colonial produce which was the ig^^^'j^^ 
result of slave labour. There is besides a claim by Eng- ?^y Gieig, 

, 1 1 Tk "*• 129-131, 

land upon Austna for money lent to the latter Power from wei- 
early in the late war ; and the Russian ukase of import p^p^. 
duties must be discussed, and if possible softened down.*'^* 
Perhaps it is impossible to discuss the many delicate 
and important questions of international law here treated Reflectiops 
of in a more liberal spirit or with greater wisdom than J^ctkmaT 
is done in these memorable instructions. They reveal 
the entire pacific policy of Lord Castlereagh at a time 
when the peace of the world was. threatened by simul- 
taneous and combined popular inst^rrections in different 

* This letter of instractiona was, after Lord Castlereagh'B death, tmuferred, 
without the alteraUon of a word; to the Duke of WeUington, by Mr CaDuiDg, 
his successor in office. 
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chap) States. That policy was mainly founded on three prin- 
^^'j ciples — non-interrention ; universal national independ- 
1821.} ence ; and recognition of new Governments when fully 
I established, and not till then. Following out the first 
I principle, he kept Great Britain aloof from the convul- 
sions of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, and South Ame- 
rica ; following out the second, he protested against the 
interference of Austria in Italy, of Russia in Turkey, and 
of France in the Spanish Peninsula ; following out the 
third, he was prepared to recognise and open diplomatic 
relations with such of the South American States as had 
de facto established their independence, but, till that was 
done, to keep aloof from either the one side or the other. 
These principles, which entirely coincided with his own 
opinions, were ably enforced by the Duke of Wellington 
at Verona ; and although he could not prevent the French 
intervention in the Peninsula, which took place in the 
following year, he deprived it of its most dangerous 
character by limiting it to a temporary occupation. From 
this it appears that the recognition of such of the Spanish 
provinces of South America as had de fdcto established 
their independence, had been agreed on in the Cabinet 
before Lord CastlereagVs death, and formed part of his 
foreign policy. Mr Canning, therefore, was sailing under 
borrowed colours when he made his famous boast of 
''calling a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old." This new world, since its creation, has been 
the theatre of such incessant turmoil, bloodshed, and ruin, 
that it is now evident it has been prematurely called into 
existence ; and that, bad as it was, it had better have re- 
mained some time longer in the maternal womb. But be 
this as it may, the credit or the discredit of calling it into 
being belongs to Lord Castlereagh rather than Mr Canningji 
These important and weighty foreign transactions did 
not divert Lord Castlereagh's attention from the remedial 
measures called for by the internal distress, which had now 
become unbearable in consequence of the universal fall of 
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prices in articles of every kind, especially agricultural chap. 
produce, from the vast contraction of the currency, to the ^^^- 
extent of nearly a half, which had taken place from the 1821. 
effects of the measure compelling the resumption of cash q^ ^ia- 
payments by the Bank of England, by the Bill of 1819. ^^^^^ 
It was provided by that bill that the issue of £1 notes o^g to 
should cease both on the part of the Bank of England traction' of 
and country banks on 1st May 1823, thereby rendering, bvA^SF 
after that date, the greater part of the circulating me- ^^^®* 
dium, and with it the whole credit of the country, en- 
tirely dependent on the retention of gold by the Bank of 
England. It has been already shown how great and dis- 
astrous had been the effect of the last and sudden con- 
traction of the currency which had taken place from 
the operations of the Act, which had in four years (from 
1818 to 1822) reduced the exports of the country from 
£46,000,000 to £36,000,000 (declared value) ; its im- 
ports from £36,000,000 to £30,000,000 (official value); 
and lowered the price of wheat from 83s. to 43s., of cot- 
ton from 2s. to Is. per lb., and of iron from £9 to £6, 10s. 
a ton.^ It may readily be conceived what distress so great i vide ante, 
and ruinous a fall of prices must have occasioned in a com- § iJ/noto. 
munity, nearly the whole of which lived either on the 
remuneration for labour or on the profit to be made by 
buying or selling its produce. A committee had been 
appointed in 1821 to take into consideration the general 
distress, especially in the agricultural classes ; but though 
its report admitted fiilly the universal suffering, they were 
unable to recommend any remedy. The Radicals had a 
remedy at hand; it was annual parliaments, universal 
sufirage, and vote by ballot. Meanwhile the general dis- 
tress continued not only unabated, but was continually 
increasing, and in the first months of 1822 reached such 
a height as threatened a general suspension of credit and 
collapse of industry. 

In this extremity the good sense and practical sagacity 
of Lord Castlereagh suggested the appropriate and only 
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CHAP, remedy, and which quickly proved entirely successful. 
^^^ On 2d July 1822 he introduced a bill — the last he ever 



an ezicnsion 
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1822. brought into Parliament, permitting the issue of small 
Lordci«tie.^otes to go ou for tcu year 8 longer ^ and declaring the 
J^^yby ^^ ^oie& of the Bank of England a legal tender every- 
— * where, except at that Bank itself. This bill, which was 
to all practical purposes a repeal of the Act of 1819, save 
when a general demand for gold sent all the notes in the 
kingdom to the Bank for payment, attracted very little 
notice, and passed without a division. Lord Castlereagh 
put the case upon its true ground. "This," said he, "is 
a question of currency — the currency of the country is 
too contracted for its wants, and it is our business to 
apply a remedy.'' The remedy he proposed was applied 
accordingly, and a most effectual one it proved. Rapid 
as had been the decline of prices and the spread of 
misery and suffering in the abodes of industry under the 
former system, the return to prosperity and the spread 
of comfort and contentment among the poor was still 
moreVapid.* The currency for the two islands, which had 

* Table Bhowing the Amount of the Currency, Exports, Imports, Revenue, 
Price of Wheat and Iron, from 1822 to 1825, both inolusive : — 



Tears. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


Total Bank 

Notes in 

Circulation. 


British and 

IrishEzports 

DeclBTPd 

Value. 


British, Irish, 
Colonial, and 
Foreign Ex- 
ports. 
OfBcialValne. 


Imports. 
Official 
Value. 


Wheat 


Iron 
■Kn. 


Berenue. 


£ 

26,588,600 
27,896,544 
32,761,152 
41,049,298 


£ 
36,968,964 
85,458,048 
88,806,300 
88,877,888 


£ 
53,464,122 
52,408,276 
58,940,336 
56,335,514 


£ 
30,500,094 
36,798,707 
37,552,935 
44,137,482 


8. d. 

43 3 
51 9 
62 
66 6 


£ 8 

6 10 

6 10 

7 
12 


£ 
55,663,650 
57,672,999 
59,362,403 
57,253,869 



—Porter's Progrtts of the Nation, 8d edition, pp. 148, 856, and 475. Tookb 
On Prieei, ii 406 ; and Parliamentarp Papen, quoted in ffittory of Europe (let 
seriea), voL ziv., chap, xcvi., Appendix. 

It is true these four prosperous years terminated in the terrible monetaiy 
crisis and collapse of December 1825. But that was by no means the result 
of Lord Gastilereagh's measures, whidi simply restored prosperity, and ayerted 
the catastrophe for four years. It was to be ascribed entirely to the unfor- 
tunate monetary system established in 1819, which, by rendering the notes 
in circulation, and consequently the credit of the countiy and the remunera- 
tion of industry, entirely dependent on the retention of gold by the Bank of 
England, necessarily exposed both to the most dreadful reverses the moment 
that^ by any external catiae ocqasioning a great demand for gold in foreign 
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sunk in 1822 to £26,500,000, was rapidly extended, chap. 
till in 1825 it exceeded £41,000,000 ; and with the faci- ^^^ 



lities thus aflForded, the industry and consumption of the ^^^ 
country adranced in a surprising degree. The imports 
(official value) rose from £30,000,000 to £44,000,000 ; 
exports (official), from £53,000,000 to £56,000,000, or 
in declared value from £36,000,000 to £38,000,000 ; 
and the revenue from £55,000,000 to £57,000,000. 
Wheat rose from 43s. to 66s,, and agricultural distress 
was no more heard of. Never, perhaps, was so great a 
blessing conferred on a nation as it was on Great Britain 
by Lord Castlereagh, by this the last public act of his life. 
And thus, at the time when he was denounced by the 
Radicals in this country as the mere mouthpiece of the 
Holy Alliance, and the worst enemy of freedom, he was 
exerting the whole influence of Great Britain to prevent 
it from encroaching on the new-bom liberties of Southern 
Europe; and when he was held out as the enemy ofipari.Deb. 
the working classes at home, he was preparing a measure 1662^?^' 
which, by restoring an adequate circulation, for the first I^VIr. c 
time secured a due remuneration for industry, and spread ^72. 
contentment and happiness through all classes of society.^ 

But the end of this noble and patriotic career was 
approaching. The excessive labour of a life of incessant Break down 
toil and mental effort had now come to tell on a constitu- castie. 
tion naturally stroAg, and a mind singularly placid and JSmi under 
composed. For ten years he had been leader of the S^S'^f" 
House and Foreign Secretary, and that during a period "« ^"^^ 
of unparalleled importance and interest. Towards the 
latter part of this time he had in addition been charged 
with the superintendence of the Home Department. Not* 
withstanding this fearfrd accumulation of the most ardu- 

parte, it WBia whhdxawn in any oonsiderable quantities from the coffers of the 
Bank of England. And such a cause occurred in 1825, in consequence of the 
vast British loans to South America, and the joint-stock companies established 
there by British oapitallsta. 
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CHAP, ous duties, he never for a moment relaxed in his habits 
^^^ of regular and systematic labour ; he was at his ofiBce 



1822. early every morning, and remained there invariably till 
four o'clock. No despatch of the least moment, during 
the time he was at its head, ever emanated from the 
Foreign Office that had not been written by himself with 
his own hand. But in addition to this he had become in- 
volved in negotiations and duties for some years back of a 
singularly harassmg and anxious nature. The great de- 
mocratic movement which convulsed all Europe in 1820, 
reacted with fearful effect upon the British Foreign Mini- 
ster. At home, he was forced by threatened insurrection 
and incipient high treason into being a party to measures 
of coercion utterly abhorrent to his nature and at variance 
with the even tenor of his life. Abroad, he was under 
the necessity, from the success of the Spanish, Italian, and 
Greek revolutions, of separating himself in a great mea- 
sure from his old companions in the great contest for 
European freedom, and chalking out a path for his country 
which, though nowise at variance with the policy which 
she had always professed, was directly so with that now 
pursued under the pressure of external danger by his 
former allies and confederates. Though he never for an 
instant swerved from his -duty as the servant of a con- 
stitutional monarch and the minister of a free country, yet 
he felt the deUcacy of his situation when thus separating 
for the firat time from his former comrades, and exposing 
himself in the eyes of the inconsiderate multitude to a 
charge of inconsistency. These difficulties and anxieties 
fell with accumulated force upon him in the latter part 
of the session of 1822, when the discussions in the Cabi- 
net on these subjects were going on, and his instructions 
to the British plenipotentiary were under consideration. 
The effect of this accumulation of labour and anxiety was 
cT^sui*'*^ produce a state of febrile excitement, similar to what 
note. * he had already undergone at the close of the great contest 
regarding the Irish Union in May 1801.^ 
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Towards the end of the session of 1822 Lord Castle- chap. 
reagh's mind became evidently aflFected, and he was much ^^• 



occupied with the prospect of his mission to Verona, where 1^22. 
at that time it was intended he should be plenipotentiary. symJtoinB 
The first symptoms of aberration appeared in the House S;*^^^" 
of Commons, when he professed ignorance of a despatch ^^^^^^^^ 
which was lying before him ; and was also displayed in ahi»dMth. 
nervous state of anxiety on the subject of his journey, ^* 
and a sort of superstitious fear lest some unforeseen inci- 
dent should interfere to prevent it. His family, however, 
did not apprehend any danger, and ascribed it to the 
fatigue and excitement consequent on the close of an ar- 
duous session, and a severe attack of gout which he had 
had in the preceding spring. The excitement, however, 
by degrees became such that, for some days prior to 
the fatal event, the scrolls of despatches which he wrote 
were illegible, though his handwriting was in general sin- 
gularly clear and distinct. His nature seemed changed : 
instead of his usual gentleness of manner and placidity of 
demeanour, he became querulous and suspicious. The 
King was the first to observe a decided alteration ; and 
after one of the last Cabinet councils at which Lord 
Castlereagh was present before his departure for Scot- 
land, his Majesty was so much struck with it, that he 
wrote to Lord Liverpool, mentioning the circumstance, 
and urging the necessity of immediate precaution and 
medical advice. The Duke of Wellington, too, who was 
warmly attached to Lord Castlereagh, and entertained the 
highest respect for his character, as well as afiection for 
his person, soon after observed it. He spoke to his Lord- 
ship on the subject, and tried to combat the delusions in 
regard to difficulties on the subject of the journey to 
Verona with which he saw he was beset. He advised 
him to send for his family physician, which he promised 
to do, but did not. At length, on the 9th August, the 
Duke was so much struck with his manner, that, after 
walking with him to the Foreign Office, he went to his 
VOL. in. M 
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CHAP, medical attendant, Dr Bankhead, and not finding him 
^^' at home, wrote a letter expressing his apprehensions. 



1822. and not obscurely hinting at mental delusion.* Dr 
Bankhead no sooner received this alarming intelligence 
than he went out to Cray Farm, Lord Castlereagh's seat 
in Kent, and, seeing the Duke of Wellington's fears too 
well founded, he slept in the house the next two nights, 
and gave orders to his yalet to remove the razors from 
his Lordship's dressing-case, and take other precautions 
against self-destruction. He did so without being ob- 
served ; but unfortunately, not recollecting that there was 
a penknife belonging to the case in one of the drawers of 
the washing-stand, he neglected to secure it. The con- 
sequences were fatal. During the 10th and 11th of 
August he remained in bed, wandering, but expressing no 
alarming intentions. On the morning of the 12th Au- 
gust, Lady Londonderry, who was with him, reported that 
he had passed a restless night, and that he wished to see 
Dr Bankhead, who was in an adjoining apartment. When 
Dr Bankhead went into his dressing-room, he found him 
standing opposite the window looking out, with his hands 
i. 66, 67, ' above his head, with his throat cut, and bleeding pro- 
wiiib^n' Wisely. Consciousness, as is often the case, returned 
^^^y.^^'with the flow of blood. He threw his arms round the 
Ann.*Rl>L. ^^^^^'^ ^^^9 ^^» sayiug, in a feeble voice, " Bankhead, 
1822. 43#. let me fall on your arm ; I have opened my neck ; it is 
all over," sank on the ground and expired.^ 

No words can express the mingled feelings of grief 
and horror which pervaded the country upon this terrible 
catastrophe becoming known. The King, who was at 

* "Dear Sir, — I called upon you with Uie intention of talking to you on 
the subject of Lord Londonderry, and to raqueat of you that you will call 
and see him. I told his Lordship that he was unwell, and particularly re- 
quested him to send for you ; but lest he should not, I sincerely hope that 
you will oontriTe by some pretence to go down to his Lordship. I haira no 
doubt he is very unwell. He appears to me to have been exceedingly harassed, 
much fatigued, and overworkeHl, during the last session of Parliament, and I 
have no doubt he labours under mental delirium ; at least this is my im- 
pression. I beg you will never mention to anybody what I have told you re- 
specting his Lordship.~I am, ftc., Wbllimotok." — Glkio's Ltfe of Wellington, 
iiL 118, 119; Londonderry MS, 
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the time on a state pi;ogre8s in Scotland, received the chap. 
intelligence at Holyrood House on the 13th, and vas pro- ^^- 
foundly affected. All his colleagues in the Cabinet and 1822. 
in the GoTerament shared their sovereign's emotion ; it univ^ 
was universallj felt by all capable of forming a just opinion ^^^ ^« 
on the subject, that Great Britain had lost her right arm, 
and that, too, at one of the most momentous crises of her 
history. The Duke of Wellington, who was strongly 
attached to the deceased, wrote a touching letter to his 
brother. Lord Stewart, at Vienna, expressing his profound 
grief at the melancholy catastrophe.* Its suddenness, 
its unexpected nature, the snapping asunder the cord of 
being in the midst of existence, in the flower of life, struck 
every generous heart with consternation. Even the bit- 
terness of political rivalry was for a season forgotten in the 
more generous sympathy with private affliction ; and the 
noble-minded of all parties hastened to bear testimony, 
in numerous letters to his family ,t of their high sense of 

* "Mt dkab Charlbb, — I do not trouble you to tell you that of whidi I 
am certain you are convinced— my heartfelt grief at the deplorable event which 
has recently occurred here. But I could not allow the post to go to Vienna 
with the account that the King has desired should be sent there without taking 
a few lines from myself. 

" You will have seen that I had witnessed the melancholy state of mind 
which was the cause of the catastrophe. I saw him after he had been with the 
King on the 9th inst., to whom he had likewise exposed it ; but fearing he 
would not send for his physician, I considered it my duty to go to him, and not 
finding him, to write to him, which, considering what has since passed, was a 
fortunate circumstance. 

** Tou will readily believe what a consternation this deplorable event has 
occasioned here. The ftineral was attended by every person in London of any 
mark or distinction of all parties, and the crowds in the streets behaved re- 
spectfully and creditably. There was one exception at the door of the Abbey, 
which showed that, even upon such an occasion, the malevolence of the Radical 
party could not avoid displaying itself. Those who misbehaved there, how- 
ever, were few in numbers, were evidently engaged for the purpose, and were 
ashamed of showing themselves. God bless you, my dear Charles. Pray re- 
member me to Lady C. and Lady Stewart, and believe me ever yours most 
affectionately, Wellinoton." — Londonderry MS, 

t '* KingHon Houte, Ju/ne 16, 1830. 

" Mt dbab Lobd, — I assure your Lordship most sincerely that it aJffbrds me 
great pleasure at all times to obey your commands, especially ^n such a sub- 
ject as the memory of your excellent brother's transcendent virtues and public 
services. I weU recollect the dreadful pang which his irreparable loss occa- 
sioned to me in Ireland, and also the urgent anxiety which I felt to discharge 
my miud of my sacred duties toward his affectionate and afflicted brother. I 
fear that a copy of my letter was not kept ; the sentiments I expressed flowed 
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CHAP, the illustrious deceased, and the irreparable loss which 

^^ the country had sustained by his death. 

1822. Ample evidence of his disordered state of mind was 

HiB^ena produced to the jury, who returned a special verdict, find- 

miMtS'" i°g *^** ^^ ^*^ killed himself while labouring under a 

^^^tj mental delusion, the effects of disease which had rendered 

"* him of unsound mind. Dr Bankhead's evidence, and that 

of the domestics, did not leave a doubt on that point.* 

from a heart fuU of eBieem, respect^ and gratitude. I owe many obligationa to 
your great brother, not only on account of Ireland, but also of India. His ad* 
ministration of that vast empire in a moat critical moment is entitled to the 
highest praifie, and to my eyerlasting gratitude.— Eyer, my dear Lord, your 
obedient and obliged servant, Welleslbt."— 3f5. 

* " During the last fortnight he repeatedly said some persons had conspired 
against him ; he was very wild, particularly in the last day before his death. 
When he saw two people speaking together, my Lady and Dr Bankhead, he 
always said, * There is a conspiracy laid against me.' I have not the least doubt 
his mind ¥ras disordered for some time before his death. ... He asked 
me why Lady Londonderry had not been to see him ; I answered she had been 
with him all day. She had been so, and was then in the dressing-room.'* — 
Mrs AiTNB Bobison'b Evidence^ Lady Londonderry's Maid, Evidence before 
Coroner f Annual Beffi8ter,lS2% 298. Dr Bankhead said, " I arriyed at North- 
crag about 7 o'clock on Saturday evening. On entering his bedroom, I 
observed Lord Londonderry's manner of looking at me* expressed suspicion and 
alarm. He said it was very odd that I should come into his bedroom first, 
before going into the dining-room below. I answered I had dined in town, 
and knowing that the family were at dinner down stairs, I had come to visit 
him. Upon this he made a reply which surprised me exceedingly. It was 
to this e£fect, that I seemed particularly grave in my manner, and that some- 
thing must have happened amiss. He then asked me abruptly, whether I had 
anything unpleasant to tell him. I answered. No ; that I was surprised at the 
question, and the manner in which it was proposed. He then said, ' The truth 
is, I have reason to be suspicious in some degree, but I hope you will be the 
last person who would engage in anything injurious to me.' His manner of say- 
ing this was so unusual and disturbed, as to satisQr me he was at the moment 
labouring under mental delusion." — Db Bakkhbad's Evidence, Ibid,, 486. 

Lord Clanwilliam has recorded a very interesting conversation with Lord 
Castlereagh a few days before his death, to the same effect. " Seymour and 
I had, as far back as eight or ten days ago, remarked a oertcun, to him, un- 
usual restlessness of mind, and a degree of uneasiness about trifles entirely 
alien to his general disposition. He said he dreaded the responsibility of going 
to Verona, and that he thought there were plots against him. Four days ago 
he said to Seymour that he felt himself overworked, and felt it here, putting 
his hand to his forehead. The same evening he said also to Seymour, putting 
his hand to his head, ' My mind, my mind is, as it were, gone.' On the 9th 
he saw the King, and then went home. The King was so alarmed at his 
manner, that he spoke the moment he was gone to the Duke of Wellington, 
who wrote immediately to Dr Bankhead. ... On the 10th, his mind 
began to wander more decidedly ; he seemed afraid that he was watched ; 
talked much to Lady Londonderry, and asked her, with great anxiety, ' where 
the pistol-case was, and whether she would give him the key.* On the 
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His funeral, which took place on the 20th August, though chap. 
intended by the relatives to be only a private one, was ^^^ 
attended by nearly all the persons of note or considera- 1822. 
tion in London at the time, and by the whole foreign 
ambassadors. The feelings of grief were universal and 
heartfelt ; the emotion of the Duke of Wellington and 
the Lord Chancellor was in an espdSial manner conspicu- 
ous. From his Lordship's residence in St James's Square, 
from whence the cortege proceeded, to the gates of West- 
minster Abbey, the streets were literally paved with 
heads ; you might have walked on the foreheads of men. 
The conduct of the crowd, as far as the gate of the Abbey, 
was respectful and decorous ; * but when the cofiBn was 

xnorning of the 11th he expressed a forced and unnatural desire to shave, 
which again alarmed Lady Londonderry, who then looked up the raEors and 
whatever else that might be dangerous in the bedroom. He remained in bed 
all day, talking incessantly, and very wandering, chiefly to Bankhead, on plots, 
and in the most desponding tone. On the morning of the 12th he got up, and 
went toward8.his dressing-i*oom, where he met Mr Robinson, who, I believe, was 
going to follow him, and said to him very sternly, 'Mr Robinson, I will not 
be watched; go and send Dr Bankhead to me instantly.' Three or four minutes 
elapsed before Dr Bankhead arrived. When be came to the door of the dress- 
ing-room, he saw Lord Londonderry standing with his back to him in an up- 
right posture, and both arms in the air. Dr Bankhead said, ' For Qod's sake^ 
my Lord, what are you doing? what is the matter? ' He answered, ' I have 
done for myself ; I have opened my neck.' Bankhead rushed forward and 
caught him in his arms, as he was in the act of falling. It was but too true. 
The instrument of aelfnclestniction was a knife belonging to the dressing-case, 
which he must have recollected to be in one of the drawers of the washing- 
stand."-^ Lord Clanwilliak to Lord Stewart, Cray Parrn^ August 18, 
1822; MS, 

Mr Hamilton Seymour wrote on the 20th August : '' On Thursday, 8th 
August 1822, 1 saw Lord Londonderry go by himself towards the river at the 
foot of the grounds of Cray, and there was something so melancholy and de- 
jected in his manner, that I resolved to follow him, and, if possible, by oon- 
versing with him, to draw him out of the state of gloomy reflection in which he 
appeared to be absorbed. After in vain endeavouring to make him converse 
upon some other subjects, I mentioned our approaching journey to Verona, and 
said, ' I hope, Lord Londonderry, you are looking forward with pleasure to 
our Continental trip ; the journey, I think, wiU be of use to you, and you wiU 
have the satisfaction of renewing several of your former diplomatic acquaint- 
ances/ Lord Londonderry drew his hand across his forehead, and said, very 
slowly, ' At any other time I should like it very much, hut I cm quite warn <mt 
here^* (keeping his hand upon his forehead), 'quite worn out; and this fresh 
load of responsibility is more than I can bear.' " — Mr H. Seymour to Lord 
Stewart, Cray Farm, Augutt 20, 1822; Londonderry MS. 

* ** Being near the hearse, I could hear no expressions but those of sym- 
pathy and regret; and I never saw so large an assemblage conduct themselves 
so orderly. . . . The Duke of Wellington told me he had laboured under 
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CBAF. removed from the hearse for interment in the Abbey, 
^^^ some miscreants, mixed with the multitude at the door, 
1822. raised a savage shout which was re-echoed through the 
lofty aisles of the venerable pile. Such a shout was 
natural enough from the associates of Thistlewood and 
the Cato Street gang ; and the fact of its having been 
raised in such a place and on such an occasion, is the best 
proof of the diabolical character of those conspirators 
whom his decided measures of coercion prevented from 
exciting a revolt in the country. To the disgrace of 
British literature, the shout was afterwards re-echoed by 
some whose "talents might have led them to a more gene- 
rous appreciation of a political antagonist, and their sex 
to a milder view of the most fearful of human infirmities.^' 
These pages shall not be polluted by their quotation. 
They are now forgotten, and their authors, if they had 
lived to this time, would, without doubt, gladly consign 
them to oblivion. "They meant,'' as has been well said, 
"to commit murder, and they have only committed suicide." 
Lord Castlereagh was committed to the dust in West- 
minster Abbey, amidst the kings and heroes and states- 
i^^'iSS^' men of England, between the graves of Pitt and Pox ; 
l^' ^i^ *°^ *^® glorious fane does not contain the remains of 
287. * one whose heart beat more warmly for his country's weal, 
or who has left a more illustrious name in its annals.^ 

yg Perhaps there is no statesman in the whole course of 

Extreme English, it may almost be said of European history, whose 

^nrtth^ character has been so assiduously traduced by the efforts 

caX'SL^ of party, or whose motives have been so systematically 

misrepresented, and services so strangely forgotten, as 

those of Lord Castlereagh. While the struggle was going 

on, indeed, and his tutelary arm was required to avert 

disaster or postpone danger, he enjoyed great and deserved 

popularity. But when it was over, and his wisdom and 

some delusion as to his hones being sent after him without orders, when they 
were at Cray, and that he had taken him by the hand, and prayed him to dis- 
miss these iUosions from his mind.'* — Lord Habdihgb to Lord Stewart, 
Auffu$t20, 1822; MS. 
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resolution had won for his country security, independence^ chap. 
and glory, all these services were forgotten, and he be- ^^^ 
came, beyond any other individual, the object of the most I822. 
persevering invective, the loudest and most intemperate 
abuse. The Radicals, and extreme Liberals in particular, 
were unbounded in their vituperation of the man who 
had saved them from the chains of imperial despotism, 
and done more than any one else for the extinction of 
the slave trade. The peace party were equally inveterate 
against the greatest and most lasting pacificator whom 
Europe had ever seen, and who gave it forty years of 
unbroken repose. So general were these efforts, so cor- 
dially were they received and eagerly seconded by a 
large part of the press, that a whole generation were 
utterly misled as to the real character of their object, 
and the name of Castlereagh became synonymous, in the 
opinion not only of ignorant Radicals, but of many well- 
informed party men on one side, with everything which 
is most tyrannical and oppressive among mankind. Yet 
it may safely be affirmed that never were imputations 
not only more unfounded, but more directly the reyerse 
of the truth ; and there is perhaps no great man of his 
age, either in Great Britain or the Continent, whose public 
conduct and motives of action have come so immacu- 
late from the most searching test, or hare borne so well 
the minutest examination by the most unfriendly eyes. 
This is now generally admitted by candid and well-in- 
formed writers on all sides in pohtics. The old abuse 
has been succeeded, in many instances, by a generous 
desire to repair a long-continued injustice. Happy if 
these pages can tend in any degree to aid this honourable 
impulse, and rescue the memory of one of the greatest 
men the empire ever produced, from the heayiest load of 
obloquy that has ever yet been laid on a public character 
during its long and varied annals. 

So far from having been the supporter of tyranny and 
the friend of arbitrary government, he was throughout 
life the strongest and most determined, as well as sue- 
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CHAP, cessful, opponent of both. He resisted oppression with 
^^' equal vigour when it appeared iu the form of a dominant 



1822. Protestant oligarchy in Ireland, of a tyrannical mob com- 

jj.^^ mittee in England, of an imperial despot in Prance, of 

character an cncroaching Asiatic autocrat iu Poland, or of a con- 
was the very n 1 < • Til TT« !• 

Inverse of clavc of arbitrary soyereigns at Laybach. His ruling 
rep^ea^i^. principle was not the support of any one pai*ty, or the 
steadfast resistance to another, but the prosecution of 
what he deemed the public interest, irrespective of the 
wishes of any man or body of men. It was this which 
constituted his greatness, it was this which was the secret 
of his passing unpopularity. All eminent statesmen 
who in any age have done the same with the same un- 
bending character, have, at one period or another of their 
lives, undergone a similar storm of public indignation ; 
and the magnitude of previous public services, so far from 
being a safeguard against such unpopularity, is in general 
the greatest possible aggravation of it. The majority can 
bear anything rather than a resistance to their will on the 
part of a great public man. You may, in general, measure 
the magnitude of the public services of such undaunted 
characters by the violence of the storm raised against 
them during their lives. The examples of Themistocles and 
Aristides, of Scipio Africanus and Belisarius, in antiquity, 
of Marlborough and De Witt in modem times, sufficiently 
prove this. Napoleon escaped death at the hands of his 
own subjects at Orgon, in 1814, only by assuming the 
dress of an Austrian courier ; Wellington being massacred 
on 18th June 1831, in London, by the gallantry of the 
students of the Inns of Court. It was not to be expected 
that CastlereagVs great public services would not meet 
with a similar requital . \ 

But in addition to this, there were several causes which 
He had in a peculiar manner exposed Lord Castlereagh to un- 
toJu^htmtoPop^larity* and weakened the support which in general 
^^^veiy combats, and in the end overcomes it. From his inde- 
pJrtiw! p^iidence of character and high moral courage, he would 
submit to the dictation of no party, how powerful soever, 
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and was successively brought into collision with all the chap. 
factions who diyided the GoTemment of the country, or ^^- 
aspired to its direction ; and they never could forget the 1823. 
manner in which he had discomfited them. The Irish 
revolutionists could never forgive him for having put 
down the rebellion in their country, and extinguished all 
hopes of a forcible separation of the Hibernian isle from 
the crown of Great Britain. The Protestant oligarchy 
there, who had so long farmed out its Government for their 
own exclusive benefit, felt indignant at a champion who 
had followed up that victory by the hated measure of the 
Union, and remained through life the steady supporter 
of Catholic emancipation. The English Whigs were of 
course opposed to a Tory politician who for ten years 
led the House of Commons, and successfully opposed all 
their party moves and legislative measures. The English 
Tories, though they in public supported, in secret were 
jealous of him ; he was an Irishman, and not one of them- 
selves ; he claimed descent from the magnates of neither 
of the great parties which, since the Revolution, had 
alternately ruled the State. The partisans of Napoleon 
and of French domination, whether in this country or the 
Continent, were, of course, to the last degree exasperated 
at the statesman who, beyond any other human being, 
had opposed their designs and thwarted their ambition. 
The Legitimists distrusted him because he had been willing 
to treat with Napoleon at Chatillon, thwarted the ambi- 
tion of Russia at Vienna, and kept aloof from the Holy Alli- 
ance at Troppau and Verona. The British Radicals were 
hardly less infuriated against the minister who had stood 
foremost in the fight with domestic treason, and com- 
bated revolution with its own weapons, and the energy 
generally found only in its own supporters. Thus he 
had, from the very independence and patriotism of his 
career, been brought into collision, at one time or another, 
with the chief parties into which his country or Europe 
was divided, and incurred the real hostility of all with- 
out having secured, at the moment at least, the cordial 



memory. 
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CHAP, support of any — the usual fate of those who are actuated 

^^^ by the love of their country rather than zeal for a party, 

1822. and pursue measures calculated for the general good, not 

those likely to support the desires of a particular section 

of the community ! 

Of all these parties, either openly or secretly hostile 
The Ri^. to Lord Cafitlereagh, the most persevering and the most 
m^t*™ inveterate have been the Radicals ; and it is chiefly owing 
^nrttii *^ *^®^^ systematic and sustained eflforts that his character 
has been so misrepresented, and so much injustice done 
to his memory. The reason of this is, that he was the 
most formidable opponent they ever met with, and the 
man who, beyond all others, has thwarted their most 
cherished and deep-laid designs. Though he was neither 
Prime Minister nor Home Secretary during the trying 
years from 1815 to 1822, fraught with such anguish and 
suffering to the industrious classes of the community, yet 
he was universally regarded as the real leader of the Cabi- 
net, and the instigator of the stringent coercive measures 
which then so strongly excited the country, and effectu- 
ally extinguished revolt. Nor was this belief without 
reason, for he introduced into Parliament the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus and the Six Acts, and his known 
weight in the Cabinet, as well as emphatic speeches in 
bringing them forward, left no room for doubt that they 
met with his entire approbation. In judging of his con- 
duct on these occasions, we must consider the character 
of the opponents with whom he had to deal, and the 
nature of the contest which awaited the Government, if 
not averted by these precautionary measures. It had no 
resemblance to the great struggle which afterwards, in 
1832, convulsed the land : revolution, not reform, was in- 
scribed on its banners. To dethrone the King and intro- 
duce a republican government, were the ulterior objects 
of the most determined of the party ; to establish uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, and the six points of the 
Charter, by physical force and open rebellion, were the 
fixed intentions of the most moderate. The means by 
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which their designs were to be effected were as unscru- chap. 
pulous as the objects themselves. Thistlewood expressed ^^'- 
their ideas when he said to the Cato Street conspirators, 1822. 
hatching a design to destroy the Cabinet, " It would be 
a rare haul to murder them all together/' In a word, 
Lord Castlereagh was combating a partj who proposed 
to overturn the Government and dethrone the King by 
the dagger and the pistol. Is he to be blamed that he 
combated them with the milder methods of imprison- 
ment and transportation 1 

Notwithstanding this, it is now evident, and may with- 
out difficulty be admitted, that the system of govern- His system 
ment to which Lord Castlereagh was wedded, and which me^t'iSId' 
he successfully maintained to the latest hour of his life, Jj^"^ to" 
was one which was gradually wearing out when he made *^« "^»®"- 
the last efforts to uphold it ; and that if the mournful 
catastrophe of August 1822 had not terminated his ex- \ 
istence, he would ere long have been driven from power 
in consequence of the growing passion of the nation for 
self-gOYemment. He belonged to the old class of states- 
men who really governed the country ; in the latter 
years of his life he dipped into the new class which 
is governed by it. He neyer could have existed in such 
an element. Regardless of passing disapprobation, de- 
spising the obloquy of faction, careless of present praise, 
he did what he deemed right and for the public good, 
without descending to any of the arts by which, in later 
times, Goyemment have in general endeavoured, and in 
truth been forced, to cany their measures. Courteous and 
affable to all, he had no peculiar compliments for ''the 
gentlemen opposite ; " strenuous in debate, resolute in 
conduct as a Parliamentary leader, he made no attempt 
to conciliate the press, or direct public opinion by any 
means but the arguments he advanced, or the influence 
he enjoyed in the House of Commons.* In this he was 

* His character haa been unoonaoionaly drawn by that great master, Sir E. 
B. Lytton, in these noble words — "Away with the cant of public opinion, — 
away with the poor delusion of posthumous justice ; he will offend the first, 
he will never obtain the last. What sustains him ? ffU own wull A man 
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CHAP, probably wrong; at least, in acting thus he certainly mis- 
^^- understood the signs of the times. But even if he had 
1822. read them aright, and with the benefit of all the subse- 
quent experience that we haye had, he would probably 
not have acted otherwise. He was of too lofty a character 
to change with the fleeting veering of public opinion. 
UUimus Romanorumy he would have said with the 
Roman patriot, even in the last extremity — 

" Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa, Catoni." 
That this system of government is directly the reverse 
of that which has been pursued since his time need be 
told to none, and therefore in no event could he have been 
much longer maintained in power. Which of the two 
systems is the best has not yet been determined by ex- 
perience. The second, or conceding one, is only begin- 
ning its trial in Europe and America. The first, however, 
has given England twenty years of a successful and glori- 
ous war at one time with the united forces of the Conti- 
nent, and forty subsequent years of unbroken peace. 
When the new system has produced similar results, it will 
be entitled to stand in comparison, and not till then.f 

thoroughly great has a certain contempt for his kind while he aids them : their 
weal or woe are all ; their applause, their hlame, are nothing to him. He 
walks forth from the circle of birth and habit ; he is deaf to the little motives 
of little men. High, through the widest space his orbit may describe, he 
holds on his course to guide or to enlighten ; but the noises below reach him 
not ! Until the wheel is broken, — ^until the dark void swallow up the star, — 
it makes melody, night and day, to its own ear : thirsting for no sound from 
the earth it illumines, anxious for no companionship in the path through 
which it rolls, conscious of its own glory, and contented, therefore, to be 
alone.'* — Rienzi, Book II., c. iii. 

t Lord CssUereagh's principles of domestic government are thus explained 
by the individual in existence who knew them best:—'' He was the determined 
enemy of what was called reform of Parliament, and of all. the new-fangled 
schemes for upsetting, under pretence of reconstructing, the English constitu- 
tion. He knew well what England had done without that reform, and he 
foresaw what she might be driven to under the proposed changes. He always 
maintained that in a representative government the preponderance of property 
and high station was more conducive to order and general prosperity than that 
of mob orators or needy adventurers. He thought that a certain number of 
nomination boroughs were far lest perilous than double the nwnber of corrupt 
eonttituencies ; that legislative measures were more likely to prove good and ad- 
vantageous in the hands of those who had a stake in the countxy than in those 
who had none. He was no friend to a system which was to be directed by 
men who had no other influence than what they could ac<^uire by pandering 
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The chief mistake, as it seems to the author, committed chap. 
by Lord Castlereagh in his whole career, and the one ^^• 



which has indirectly induced the greatest load of obloquy 1822. 
on his memory, was his concurrence in the monetary hj, ^^ 
changes which brought in 1819 such fearful distress and[jj*«J^*^ 
sufiering on the country, and was the chief cause of the ^^cy. 
general discontent and formidable insurrections which, 
more or less, disturbed the island during the whole period 
from the peace of 1815 till his death in 1822. This is 
the more unaccountable as he had, by his single efforts, 
done so much to save the coimtry from the fatal return 
to cash payments in June 1812, sought to be forced 
upon it by the Bullion Committee, in the midst of the 
Peninsular, and on the eve of the Ritssiany war; and by 
his establishment of a paper currency, guaranteed by the 
Allied Powers in 1813, had provided the funds which set 
on foot the gigantic armaments which expelled the French 
from Germany, and effected the liberation of Europe. 
Had the same wise and enlightened system, under proper 
safeguards against undue extension^ been followed after 
the peace, there can be no doubt that the general discon- 
tent produced by universal suffering would have been 
averted; and the last years of his life, instead of being 
darkened by the widespread distress which prevailed 
from 1816 to 1821, would have been gladdened by the 
joyful acclaim which was heard through the world when 
Providence extended the currency of all nations by the 
gold discoveries thirty years after. 

But without pretending to justify a line of policy which 
the event seems now to have proved erroneous, it is easy Cm««' 
to account for it. His position in the Cabinet as Minister laced tMs 
for Foreign Affairs during all that time in some degree * 

to the low interests and lower passions of a misgaided rabble. He knew that 
the government of this coontry could be safely and succesBfriUy conducted 
only by an administration which enjoyed the decided and unequiyocal confi- 
dence of Parliament and the Sovereign, and he would not lend his hand to 
hasten the day when the two Houses of Parliament would necessarily be placed 
in a state of perpetual variance on questions of vital moment to the Btabilif*y and 
repose of the empire."— Mabquesb of Londonderrt to Lord Brougham, 
Augutt 81, 1839 ; Castlereagh Correspondence, i. 121. 



. error. 
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CHAP, withdrew his attention from domestic, and fixed it on 
^^^' diplomatic concerns. So general was the feeling, and so 
1822. widespread the belief, which prevailed regarding it, that 
probably if he had urged a change of policy in this respect 
on the Cabinet, his efforts would have been overruled. 
He resisted, however, the fatal step as long as possible ; 
and it has been seen that he nobly repaired his error. 
Alone, of all the Cabinet which had sanctioned these 
measures, he had the magnanimity to confess his mistake ; 
and one of the last acts of his life waA the introduction of 
a bill extending the circulation of small notes for ten 
years longer, and declaring them a legal tender every- 
where but at the Bank of England, — a wise and salutary 
measure, which at once applied a remedy to the prevail- 
ing evils, and induced the unexampled prosperity of 1823, 
and the two subsequent years ; too soon terminated, alas ! 
by the infatuated tenacity of error, in making public credit 
dependent on the retention of gold, which, after his death, 
induced the terrible monetary crisis of December 1825. 
It is not a little remarkable, that although Lord Castle- 
confin^a. rcagh was the object of such obloquy during his life, and 
j^ti^^l'his for a quarter of a century after his death, experience has 
i^hkJh wb- already demonstrated the justice of his opinions which 
tiS^hUo ^^^^ ^^^^ controverted, and the expedience of his mea- 
afforded. guTcs which Were most condemned. Nothing made him 
at the time more unpopular than his great effort in 1816 
to retain the income-tax ; but Sir R. Peel was obliged to 
put it on again during peace in 1842, and it is now one 
of the settled irremovable burdens of the country, and 
most applauded by the Liberal party. He made a stren- 
uous effort in 1 81 9 to get a real sinking fund of £6,000,000 
yearly, resting on indirect taxes, permanently established; 
but it was abandoned after his death, in pursuance of the 
cheapening system, and the consequence is, that the pub- 
lic debt is as heavy now as it was at the battle of Water- 
loo ; though, had his system been followed out, it would, in 
the forty years of peace which have since intervened, have 
been reduced to half its amount. His favourite maxim 
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was, "The ancient race and the ancient territory,'* in chap. 
regard to France ; and with a new race on its throne, ^^ 
has abeadj come the thirst for a new territory. Europe 1^22. 
is arming at all points, and 150,000 volunteers have 
started forth in Great Britain to maintain the integ- 
rity of the British dominions. He was the author of 
the Irish Union, and the steady advocate of Catholic 
emancipation ; and already Ireland is making more rapid 
strides in prosperity than any other part of the British 
dominions. He was the resolute opponent of democracy 
in all its forms ; and already an iron despotism in France, 
and a frightful civil war in America^ have shown to what 
it leads, and induced a manifest return to Conservative 
principles in the British Islands. He resisted reform as 
long as he lived, but the nation conquered it after his 
death ; but experience has already taught the people its 
results, and it has refused to advance farther in the same 
career. He always maintained that Italy could not be 
united into one dominion, and that the attempt to do so 
would only lead to its becoming the right arm and vassal 
of France.* The attempt has been made ; and already 
Italy sees its capital occupied by French troops, its 
northern Alpine gates in her hands, and Sardinia, with 
its noble harbours, secretly claimed as the price of their 
protection! He strenuously resisted the sweeping re- 
ductions in the extra-regimental departments of the army 
so vehemently supported by the Liberals, and the suffer- 
ings of the Crimea proved he was right. On all the 
leading points on which Lord Castlereagh was at issue 
with his times, subsequent events have proved that he 
was right and they were wrong. 

* In a semi-official pamphlet just published in Paris the following obserra- 
tion occurs : — " La Rerolution Fran^ aise par ses principes 4gaUtaires sapait 
dans sa base I'oligarohie Britannique. Mais si aujourd'hui nous f^rions, ne Ait 
ce qu'indirectement une Vend^ en ItaUe nous fdrions, une chose non-seule- 
ment coupable mais absurde; puisque oe serait travailler centre I'affermissement 
de TceuTre inaugur^ par nons dans les plaines de Magenta et de Solferino, et 
d'eotrayer le d^yeloppement <f im« natum gut rq)oae sur Us tnimei principes fue 
la France, et qui loin de devenir pour elle une rivale est sa premiire et meiUeure 
alliieJ^^VEmperetwr, Rome, et VlUUie, p. 10. Paris, 1861. 
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CHAP. By the common consent of all his contemporaries, Lord 
^^' Castlereagh was not a brilliant parliamentary speaker. 
1822. This is very remarkable when it is recollected that for ten 
nis^iew years he led the House of Commons, and that in the face 
mJital^"*" ^^ ^^ opposition headed by Brougham, and often by Can- 
Bpeaker. jjing^ and numbering among its ranks Sir James Macintosh, 
Mr Tiemey, Mr Homer, Mr Ponsonby, Sir James Graham, 
Mr Grattan, Sir Samuel Romilly, and many of the most 
powerful debaters whom England has ever seen assembled 
within the Chapel of St Stephen. He must have had 
some eminent qualities as an orator who, with very little 
assistance from his own side, was able to make head for 
such a time against such a phalanx. Nor is it difficult to 
discern, even through the dim light of parliamentary 
reports, how this came to pass. His speeches were full of 
information, ably argued, and contain the best summary 
of the views on which the Government of the time was 
founded, that are perhaps anywhere to be met with. 
This is abundantly obvious from the abstract of his argu- 
ments which has been given in the preceding pages. 
To the orations of none will the historian turn with more 
advantage for the reasons on which the Administration 
of the period acted But he had few of the graces of 
oratory, little of the persuasion of eloquence in his com- 
position ; the play of fancy, the fire of imagination, the 
ardour which bears down all opposition, and often gives 
to error itself the power of truth, were awanting in his 
speeches. We turn to them to be instructed, but not to 
be fascinated ; hence his speeches read better than they 
appeared when delivered. This arose not so much from 
the want of a poetical turn of mind — for on some occasions 
it was decisively proved that he possessed such in a very 
high degree — as from the equal balance of his mental 
faculties. The imagination was in subordination to the 
reason. Caulaincourt rightly divined his character when 
he said he was '^ just and passionless.'^ Like Marlborough 
he passed for a man of no genius, because he had none of 
its eccentricities; because an ardent mind was in his case 
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SO subdued by a powerful intellect, that its existence was chap. 
not suspected. His public despatches were singularly ^^^ 
lucid, closely reasoned, and convincing; and such were his ^^^• 
powers of application, that, during the time that he held 
the Poi-eign Office, there was not a despatch of the least 
moment sent off, of which the draft was not written in his 
own hand. His eloquence was that of a judge who im- 
partially sums up the evidence, not that of a barrister who 
forcibly presents the case of his client ; and it is the 
speech of the barrister, not the judge, which ever presents 
the flowers of rhetoric. He was essentially a man of ac- 
tion : his mind was set on things, not on words ; his 
monument is to be found in the acts of the Congress of 
Vienna and the forty years' peace, rather than the pages 
of Hansard. 

In one particular, the consequence of his intrepid dis- 
position and fearlessness of character, he was, for present Hii c 



87. 



reputation at least, unfortunate. He was at times emi- pradJ.^ of 
nently imprudent in expression, especially in those curt "p"^***- 
and pithy sayings which are easily recollected, and strike 
between wind and water the prevailing prejudices of the 
day. His sayings on these occasions were generally per- 
fectly true, but that only rendered them more provoking, 
and induced the greater hostility against him. Unable 
either to deny or refute them, men had no resource but 
in vilifying their author. Nothing is so provoking as 
disagreeable truths, briefly expressed. Never was a truer 
expression than " the ignorant impatience of taxation,'* 
of which he complained when the Income-tax was thrown 
out in 1816 : if the nation had listened to it and followed 
his counsel, the whole national debt might have been 
discharged by 1845, and the entire naval and military 
armaments of the State have been paid for ever out of 
what now annually goes for the interest of that burden ! 
But the expression was ill-timed, and only the more 
exasperating that it was perfectly just. In like manner 
when he said, during the severe distress of 1817, that 

VOL, HI. N 
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CHAP. " rather than give money to the poor for nothing, he would 



XVI, 



employ them in digging holes and filling them up again/' 

1822. he did no more than utter a sentiment on the demoralis- 
ing influence of mere eleemosynary relief, without giving 
employment, now generally admitted and acted upon 
with universal approbation in later times, when Govern- 
ment, during the Irish famine, laid out several millions 
in making good roads bad ones, to avoid the appearance 
of mere gratuitous assistance. Yet this just expression 
was instantly laid hold of by a faction as indicating a 
heartless disposition, and made a pretext for representing 
one of the most generous men that ever existed, as desti- 
tute of the common feelings of humanity. 

If the independence of Lord Castlereagh's character. 
The courtaey which led him to express fearlessly what he felt strongly, 
bLdiugof was hurtful to his popularity at the time with one sec- 
^"*°""^tion of the community, the extreme courtesy and high- 
breeding of his manners was eminently conducive to his 
influence with another. " Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re'' was his ruling principle; and never was more strongly 
evinced the sway of elegance and urbanity of demeanour 
in softening difficulties, and overcoming the most formid- 
able opposition. Like Marlborough, whom he resembled 
in many respects, though his very reverse in consistency of 
conduct, he often won more by the grace of his refusals 
than others by the favours they conferred. This quality, 
so valuable to public men in every grade, was invaluable to 
one so often, and in the most confidential way, brought 
in contact with sovereigns and persons of the very highest 
rank, under circumstances when unanimity was impossi- 
ble, and ears were of necessity exposed to contradiction 
which perhaps had never before heard it. It was by 
this quality, joined to his high moral courage and chival- 
rous bearing, that he acquired and retained such influence 
over the Allied sovereigns and ministers in 1814 and 
1815, as rendered him in a manner the ruler of their 
deliberations and the arbiter of the fate of Europe. The 
same qualities made him, beyond all other men, temperate 
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and calm in debate, and alike generous and indulgent chap. 
towards his political opponents. This is admitted by his ^^' 
ablest antagonists in the parliamentary arena. " No po- ^s^* 
litical opponent," says Sir James Graham, " whom Lord 
Castlereagh honoured by admission into his private so- 
ciety, and no leader of a party, was ever so generous 
towards his adversaries. I never can forget the charm q^"^"^* 
of his amiable manners and of his noble nature. History, ^rd Lon- 
I am persuaded, will be more just than his contempo- Jubr^' 
raries; and he is not the first great man over whose cor.l.iaa!* 
tomb has been written ingrcUa patria" ^ * 

These great and varied qualities in Lord Castlereagh^s 
character won for him the respect and admiration of all sir r. ' 
the leading public men with whom he was brought in M^cJoker's 
contact during his parliamentary career. " I doubt,'' hfm/jfc ^ 
says Sir Robert Peel, " whether any public man (with ^J^^'i^^' 
the exception of the Duke of Wellington) who has ap- Aberdeen. 
peared within the last half century, possessed that com- 
bination of qualities, intellectual and moral, which would 
have enabled him to effect, under the same circumstances, 
what Lord Castlereagh did in regard to the union with 
Ireland, and to the great political transactions of 1813, 
1814, and 1815. To do these things required a rare 
union of high and generous feelings, courteous and pre- 
possessing manners, a warm heart and a cool head, great 
temper, great industry, great fortitude, great courage, 
moral and personal, that command and influence which 
makes other men willing instruments, and all these 
qualities combined with the disdain for low objects of 
ambition, and with spotless integrity. It is not flatter- 
ing to say that Lord Castlereagh had these qualifications, 

* The testimony of another formidable political rival is equally honourable 
to both. "Lord Castlereagh's friendship and confidence were the prime 
causes which induced his Majesty's Qovemment to desire my services ; and I 
can truly add, that my unreserved reliance on the cordiality of his feelings 
towards me, joined to my perfect knowledge of the wisdom and liberality of 
all his publio objects and opinions, were the principal causes which induced 
me to accept the honour which was proposed to me. Nothing can ever occur 
to me in political life so calamitous as the event which, in common with all 
his country and Europe, I so deeply deplore/'~MB Plubket to Mab<2i;ess or 
LoNDOVDERRT, 1823 ; Ccutlereagh Cwretpondence^ 1. 138. 
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CHAP, and that by them, and the proper use of them, he over- 
^^ came practical difficulties which would have appalled 



1822. and overwhelmed almost every other contemporary states- 
iSirR. man.*'^ Mr Wilberforce's opinion of Lord Castlereagh, 
L^d^^°^ when he came to know him, was equally decided. " Of 
^^^|y Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh)," says Mr Croker, " Mr 
pit Cot?. Wilberforce seemed at first to have formed a very low 
and, we need not add, a very eiToneous opinion. But 
when his Lordship's situation became more prominent 
and his character better defined, that polished benevo- 
lence, that high and calm sense of honour, that consum- 
mate address, that invincible firmness, that profound yet 
unostentatious sagacity, won the respect of Wilberforce, 
as they did of reluctant senates at home and suspicious 
a Croker in caWucts abroad.''** " It may be said with truth," says 
R^witS?/ Lord Aberdeen, " that few men have ever deserved so 
1X11. 277. lughiy of their country as Lord Castlereagh, and I am 
sure that none could ever more eficctually secure the love 
Ab^een to ^^^ attachment of their friends. Having experienced his 
d^^' fri^i^dship for so many years, not only in my own person, 
is^^lSaat ^^^ ^^ *^^®^ ^^ ™^®* nearly connected with me, I have 
Cor. i. 132.' always felt, and shall ever feel, the warmest interest in 
everything which can affiect his name and reputation." * 
^ Like most other great men of the highest order. Lord 

H«^i»«c- Castlereagh, in private life, was simplicity itself. Gentle 
▼»te life, and unobtnisive in his manners, vanity had no place, envy 

* Mr Whitbread had the candour to form, and the honour to admit pub- 
licly, a similar change of opinion in regard to Lord Castlereagh. " I had 
originally opposed the administration of the noble lord (Castlereagh) ; but 
seeing an alteration in his tone from what I had observed in his predecessors, 
and that, too, at a moment when more than ordinary success might have been 
supposed to have made him immoderate, I reposed confidence in his adminis- 
tration, telling him that I had done so, and that the time would come when 
I might declare it publicly. That time has now arrived, and I tell the noble 
Lord that, except in the article of the treaty regarding the slave trade, he 
has completely and fully justified the confidence I reposed in him. There is 
one part of his history which, in my opinion, redounds more to his honour 
than aU the rest» and that is, that haviog fairly tried the experiment of nego- 
tiating with the Emperor of France, which was broken off by the madness 
of the Emperor himself, his firmness was not damped ; he persevered in his 
undaunted course, and by his firmness contributed to keep the Allied Powers 
together till the war was brought to a glorious peace." — ^Mr Whitbread, June 
29,1814; Parliamentary DebaUe, xxviii 455. 
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no share in his character. He was not without ambition, chap. 
" the last infirmity of noble minds;'* but of selfishness, or ^^ 
any of the lower motives of action, he had not a particle 1822. 
in his composition. He could not be said to have brilliant 
colloquial powers; and he was too unostentatious to take 
the lead in conversation, even when all felt it was his due; 
but the charm of his manner, and the winning kindness 
and simplicity of his demeanour, rendered his intercourse 
inexpressibly captivating to those who were privileged to 
enjoy it. His temper was uniformly calm and unruffled. 
Set upon great things, he felt none of the irritations which 
so often disturb the equanimity of lesser men. He was 
neither annoyed by calumny, nor solicitous for praise. 
He did what he deemed right, without looking for any 
ulterior reward. The love of gain, the thirst for power, 
the cravings of vanity, were alike unfelt by him. No man 
in modem times ever received such flattering distinc- 
tions from emperors or kings; but neither their intimacies 
nor their eulogies seduced his steady mind. He never 
forgot he was a British minister because he was the 
favoured confident of foreign sovereigns. Many of the 
most important and decisive acts of his life were done in 
direct opposition to their wishes, and exposed him for a 
time to their decided hostility. Possessed of unbounded 
influence, and wielding the most extensive patronage, he 
never was accused of nepotism. Disposing of kingdoms, 
seating dynasties on thrones, his integrity was never for a 
moment suspected even by his bitterest enemies. Gifted 
by nature with a handsome countenance, a fine figure, 
and a commanding air, his splendid personal appearance 
attracted an involuntary cheer from the crowd at the 
coronation of George IV.* But although these advantages 
were enhanced by that charm of manner which rendered 
him the idol of women wherever he went — and he was in 
constant intercourse, from his position, with ladies of the 

* It may be judged of by the noble picture of him, at ftill length, in his 
coronation robee, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and admirably represented 
in the weU-known engraving which so fiuthfolly reflects it. 
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oflAT. highest rank and most attractions, both at home and at 

^^^ foreign courts — ^no scandal was ever connected with his 

1822. name ; and the malignity of faction itself has been unable 

to stain his memory with any of the usual vices of those 

exposed in exalted stations to similar temptations. 

His disposition, from his earliest years, was singularly 
His gene- gcucrous and affectionate. None felt more keenly for the 
^f^n a^d sufferings of others; none would hazard more than himself 
Uerdenoe ^^ ^^^^j. ^j^^^ rpj^^ occasiou has atcady been mentioned 

when, while still a schoolboy, he put his life in imminent 
hazard in supporting for two hours a companion in the 
water, who could not swim ; and a similar incident occurred 
in maturer years. *' When leaving, on one occasion. Mount 
Stewart, for Dublin, he embarked in a small schooner at 
the pier of Portaferry ; he was much affected, and departed 
amidst the lamentations of the poor, who prayed fervently 
for his speedy return. When the schooner in which he 
sailed had accomplished about half her voyage, a storm 
arose ; one of the masts was carried away by the force of 
the gale, and a man swept overboard ; he sank to rise no 
more. Another would have shared the same fate, but 
Lord Castlereagh, who had been animating the men by his 
words and personal example, fearlessly sprang into the 
chains to which the shrouds were fastened, and, seizing him 
by the collar of his jacket, dragged him on board at the 
risk of his own life. This inspired the crew with con- 
fidence, and they exerted themselves so strenuously that 
in a few hours they rigged a jurymast, and at daybreak 
made shift to get safe into the harbour of Castletown, 
in the Isle of Man. A fever was the consequence of the 
exertions which he had used in the dangers from which he 
had so happily escaped, and he was confined to his bed for 
1 Cast Cor. wecks.''^ Ou auothcr occasion, when returning from shoot- 
*'^' *' ingon the Wicklow Hills, a sport of which he was extremely 
fond, he was suddenly attacked by two robbers, one of 
whom seized his fowling-piece. Lord Castlereagh instantly 
drew a pistol from his breast, and shot his assailant. At 
this instant a third ruffian sprang from an adjoining bush. 
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and seized his Lordship, whose second pistol having missed ohak 
fire, he was on the point of being overpowered, when a ^^' 
young man rushed up to his assistance, by whose aid the i^^ 
third assailant was secured, and, with the wounded man, 
brought in to Lord CastlereagVs residence at Dundrum, in 
Wicklow. The youth who so bravely interposed, proved 
to be Mr Jennings, a lieutenant in the navy, for whom 
Lord Castlereagh immediately obtained the command of 
the Rose cutter, of 14 guns, and presented him with £100 
for his outfit. The robbers proved to belong to the tender 
Liberty, of Dublin. Instead of prosecuting them for 
robbery, and attempt to murder, he merely sent them on 
board the tender, to expiate their oflFence by serving their 
country. In his own family his gentleness of manner was 
extraordinary; he was never known to raise his voice, or^ 
speak in a harsh manner, to any of his domestics, by whom i. 74.76. 
he was extremely beloved. 

Though far from affluent during the greater part of his 
life, he was always munificent and Uberal in works of His private 
beneficence or charity. The Roman Catholic chapel of Sid°if^S^ 
Strangford having gone into ruins, near the spot where '^^^' 
he extricated in early youth a companion from a watery 
grave, he had it rebuilt at his own expense, which 
amounted to £500. "This gift to a rival church came 
with peculiar grace from the acknowledged champion of 
the Protestant faith. He was a munificent patron of the 
Belfast Academy, which attained eminence under his 
fostering care, aided by the efforts of the learned Dr 
Bruce and the Rev. Hamilton Drummond. He was 
instrumental in establishing the Gaelic Society of Dublin, 
which published some valuable pieces ; and one of the 
last services he rendered it was releasing O'Hannegan, its 
secretary, a man of genius, from prison, where he had 
been confined for debt. His habits were abstemious ; he 
seldom partook of more than two dishes, and was very 
sparing in the use of wine. Careful and neat in his 
dress, he avoided giving his servants trouble, and, except 
on state occasions, dressed himself without assistance. 
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CHAP. When alone^ he retired early after dinner to his library, 
^^^ where he remained two or three hours. He was a very 
1822. early riser ; in winter his usual hour for rising was seven, 
in summer five, and the hours before breakfast were at 
once devoted to business. It was chiefly by this means 
that he contrived to get through the immense mass of 
correspondence which always awaited him, while in gene- 
ral partaking largely of society. His political despatches, 
which arrived daily, were read and answered with the 
utmost regularity. The work of one day was never per- 
mitted to run into the next When in London he always 
went to his oflice at eleven, and remained there till three 
or four ; and such were his powers of despatching busi- 
ness that he never failed to overtake everything that 
required to be done during these hours, so that even 
when most pressed there was time left for exercise 
before dinner, which was sometimes on foot, sometimes 
on horseback. He was a living exemplification of 
the truth of De Witt's maxim, "that the great secret 
of getting through business is to do everything at the 
proper time, and put everything in its proper place.'' 
Like many other great men of a similar placid turn of 
mind, he was fond of gardening, and found a recreation 
icwt^cor ^^^ *^® aflairs of nations in cultivating, with his own 
i. 80-82. hands, parterres of beautiftd flowers, or grafting fruit 
trees.* 

Throughout life he was deeply impressed with religious 
Hii religions scutiments ; and, though liberal in matters of faith to 
prindpleT others, he himself was a steady adherent of the Church 
of England He attended divine service regularly on 
Sunday wherever he was, and always had prayers read 
daily in his family, sometimes in the morning, more fre- 
quently in the evening. No man ever more thoroughly 
carried into practice, not only in his public career, but in 
private life, the principle of patience and submission to 
the Divine WiU, so strongly inculcated in the gospel. 
It was a common saying of his to any one labouring 
under misfortune, "patience, and all will yet be well." 
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A faithful and affectionate husband, he bore with un- chap. 
varying temper several little caprices of Lady Castlereagh, ^^^ 
who was an uncommonly handsome woman, much followed 1^22. 
at the very head of fashion, and perhaps a little spoiled 
by the admiration she met with. He had not a trace of 
jealousy in his composition, and surprised the Parisians 
not a little, when at Paris in 1815, by walking out 
arm in arm with her in the morning, without either 
carriage or attendants. On one occasion his indulgence 
to her whims had nearly cost him his life. Lady Castle- 
reagh had a passion for large mastiffs, and two or three 
of these formidable inmates were generally in the house. 
Two of them having engaged in a furious combat, Lord 
Castlereagh rushed between them, seized one by each 
collar, and by a great exertion of strength tore them 
asunder; but, in doing so, his hands and arms were 
severely bitten, and he suffered long great pain from 
these wounds. In his latter years he suffered much from 
hereditary gout, notwithstanding his abstemious habits ; 
but the pain he underwent, often so productive of ill- 
humour even in the best tempers, never occasioned irri- 
tability in him. In his will he left a legacy to every one 
of his domestics, down to the lowest helper in the stables; 
a last act in perfect harmony with the uniform sweetness 
and benevolence of his disposition. 

His conduct to all public persons with whom he was 
connected was marked by the same unselfish feelings and Hii com- 
kind forethought. He acted himself on the principle — ^y^d 
which he uniformly inculcated on others — that the head^*^'*™**^^' 
of any office was bound to sustain and protect all those 
under him, when their conduct was not obviously inde- 
fensible, and undertake all responsibility where there was 
any doubt upon the matter. So far did he carry this, 
that during the latter years of the war, when the currency 
was depreciated below gold by its excessive issue, he 
repeatedly remonstrated with the treasury upon the hard- 
ship thereby sustained by our consuls, and other repre- 
sentatives abroad^ who were paid in English notes at par. 
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CHAP. He was constantly met by the objection, however, that 
^^' no relief could be given, because that would be an admis- 
1822. sion of the depreciation of the Bank of England notes. 
In consequence, he desisted, but made up the diflference 
to the severest sufferers from his own resources, which 
were far from considerable, and as much affected as 
theirs by the change. His hereditary fortune was 
by no means large, the estates of the family, though 
extensive, being burdened with debt ; and it required 
more than his official salary to meet the heavy expenses 
to which, as Foreign Secretary, he was necessarily 
put. Unlike many other great statesmen, however, he 
was not unmindful of his private affairs. He had no 
personal expenses, except the considerable sums he de- 
voted to charity; his household was well regulated ; and 
his establishment, though very handsome, was not beyond 
what his income could bear. He had a strong feeling of 
pride, however, in upholding the dignity of his office in 
the eyes of foreign diplomatists, and his entertainments 
to them were on a scale of uncommon magnificence, to 
which the splendid Dresden and Sevres china, presented 
to him by foreign sovereigns, according to established 
usage, on the conclusion of the treaties of Paris and 
Vienna, not a little contributed, 
gg Lord Castlereagh left no family ; and after his death 

Defoentof the titlcs and family estates descended to his immediate 
younger brother. Sir Charles Stewart, who became the 
third Marquess of Londonderry. With the title and 
family estates Sir Charles inherited also a considerable 
part of the beautiful vases and other ornaments which 
had been presented to Lord Castlereagh on occasion of 
the signature of treaties by the Allied sovereigns, and 
which now form part of the magnificent decorations of 
Holdemess House in London, the splendid town mansion 
of Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

8IE CHARLES STEWART, FROM ms ACCEPTANCE OP THE EM- 
BASST TO VIENNA IN 1814 TO HIS WITHDRAWING FROM 
OFFICIAL LIFE AFTER THE CONGRESS OP YEBONA IN 162a 

With the death of Lord Castlereagh in 1822, the na- chap. 
tional career of his brother ere long came to an end. ^"^^ 
Sir Charles (now Lord) Stewart indeed held the import- 1814. 
ant situation of ambassador at Vienna for a short period q^^I;^ |^ 
after, and acted as one of the plenipotentiaries of England f^ ^^J" 
at Verona in November and December 1822 ; but, as will cai^ after 
hereafter appear, he did not long retain it under his sue- reagh'i 
cesser Mr Canning, and from the time of his resignation of 
office and return from Verona in 1823, although he took 
an active part in public affairs as a member of the House 
of Peers and Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Durham, 
as well as on his paternal estates in the north of Ireland, 
jet his actions had ceased to have as formerly a direct 
bearing on the course of public events. He was no longer 
the adjutant-general of Lord Wellington's army in Spain, 
directing its most important movements, or intrusted in 
the north of Germany with the onerous duty of holding 
an unwilling Crown Prince to the charge. It no longer 
depended on him to bring 70,000 additional troops into 
the field of Leipsic, or convert a drawn battle or a pos- 
sible defeat into a glorious victory. This biography, 
therefore, with the change in the situation of its object, 
must undergo a corresponding alteration. It no longer 
requires a narrative to be given of public events to con- 
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CHAP, vey to the reader a just conception of the weight with 
^^^^ which the actions of the two brothers pressed on the 
1814. scale in which they were balanced ; it becomes rather a 
disclosure of the private life and opinions of those by 
whom such great things were done. It will partake, 
therefore, less of general history, and more of individual 
biography : but it will not, on that account, be the less 
interesting or the less important, when the magnitude of 
the public services rendered by the objects of that bio- 
graphy has been previously established. 

Heart and soul a soldier, and at the same time gifted 
Hii reiuc- with tho Bjo of a general. Sir Charles Stewart was in his 
i!^^ element when he was leading the charge of the pickets 
MwlSto ^^ ^^^ Imperial Guard, on the banks of the Esla, or dis- 
Md^S^**' arming the French colonel of cuirassiers at the head of 
Castle- his regiment in single combat on the field of Fuentes 
efforts to d'Onoro. His disposition led him to these gallant and 
^e^b^ daring deeds, rather than the direction of the methodical 
arrangements of a great army : his nature was chivalrous 
rather than administrative. His feeling was that of 
Henri de la Rochejaquelein, when he said, during the war 
in La Vendue, " If we succeed in restoring the King to 
his throne, I hope he will give me a regiment of hussars.^' 
But Lord Castlereagh, who knew him better than he did 
himself, had discovered in him administrative powefs of 
no ordinary kind, and he deemed him fitted for a more 
elevated sphere of action than heading, however bravely 
or skilfully, a brigade of cavalry. Accordingly, when Sir 
Arthur Wellesley on being appointed to the command of 
the army in Portugal, ofifered Sir Charles (then General) 
Stewart the important post of Adjutant-General to the 
army, the latter hesitated at first about accepting it, and 
said he would rather have the command of a brigade of 
cavalry. Upon this Lord Castlereagh addressed to him 
sever^ long and affectionate letters, eminently descriptive 
both of himself and the brother whom he so tenderly 
loved, and which deserves a place in these pages as alike 
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characteristic of and honourable to both.* They had chap. 

the desired effect, and launched Sir Charles on the ^^^' 

elevated career which he afterwards entered on with so i8i4. 
much honour to himself and advantage to his country. 

• " Stannuyre, Saturday, 1809. 

** Mt Dbarest Chables,— I doo*t know that I can add anything to what I 
stated for your consideration yesterday. I think your decision ought to de- 
pend upon what you propose to yourself hereafter as a professional man. If 
your mind is bent on pursuing the profession on the larger scale, I think you 
ought not to hesitate to connect yourself with Wellesley ; and to consider 
ererything else as secondary to employment in a prominent situation. If you 
limit your views to a cavaliy command in your turn, there is no claim upon 
you to force the point now, and there may be a balance between your official 
duties and those which might be assigned you in command of a brigade of 
cavaliy. But then you must make up your mind to this description of em- 
ployment being, in its nature cmd in our service, a very limited career. If 
you mean to be hereafter a candidate for high command (which I think you 
may aspire to) you cannot too soon emeige from the character of a partisan ; 
and I don't think any step promises to place you so much in the way of gen- 
eral military reputation as being close to Wellesley's person and at the head 
of his staff. It embarks you with him ; and I don't know any school in which 
I would prefer to study, or which is likely to obtain for you the public confi- 
dence in an equal degree. 

" Aa to my official convenience, I am sure it ought to be secondary to us 
both. It really does not deserve a thought in comparison with what is most 
for your permanent interest. I should enjoy your remaining ; I shall enjoy 
your returning to me ; but I should much more enjoy to witnets the augmenta- 
tion of your reputatum, which has opened under such favourable auspices. 
Political situation is uncertain : professional character is a much more stable 
reliance ; and as you would always be sure of being employed on the staff at 
home on your return, this, with the prospect of a regiment at no distant 
period, would make you at ease in point of income, even when out of office. 
I tnist^ my dearest Charles, that you will feel I have given you the best proof 
of my affection in speaking to you thus openly. I certainly think that the 
course of your future military life must materially hinge on your present 
decision. Thinking so, I am bound to say so ; but still the alternative is the 
question of more or less of ambition. Honourable your station must be in 
any event; but if it is to be great, or as full of distinction as your own talents 
and the advantages of your situation in life are calculated to make it, you 
must mark to all the world that your profession has no competitor in your 
eyes, not even your wife ; and upon this view of the case your determination 
ought to be taken. With the case before you it must be quite your own. 
Qod bless you, my dearest Charles. That you may decide for the best is veiy 
near my heart. — Ever yours most affectionately, C." — M8. Lond. Paper$, 

Again he wrote soon after : — 

" Stanm<yre, Sunday, 26<A March 1809. 

<' Mt Dearest Chables, — I don't know that I ever performed an act of 
duty with more of conflict in point of feeling, than in answering your letter of 
last night. It was not done without an effort of that sort of virtue which for- 
gets every consideration of private convenience, and even the personal safety 
of a friend, in contemplation of his glory. I cannot but rejoice in your deci- 
sion. I trust and feel convinced that it is tAe only one which, upon reflection^ 
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€HAP. After his appointment to the embassy at Vienna in 
^^"- July 1814, Sir Charles (now Lord) Stewart continued, 
1814. vith a very few intermissions, to reside at that capital, en- 
Lord stew- gag^d ih his oflBcial duties. They were at first extremely 
c^^^^of arduous, especially in the latter part of the succeeding 
Vienna, year, whcu the Congress sat there. Although Lord 
Castlereagh was present then, and of course charged 
with the more important negotiations, especially with 
Austria and Russia, yet Lord Stewart was intrusted with 
most important duties in it. He was active in assist- 
ing the German committee, on whom was devolved the 
onerous task of arranging the vast internal afiairs of the 
Confederation ; and in that capacity he both supported 
the claims of Hanover, which very much by his exertions 
received an accession of 250,000 souls and a considerable 
territory, and did good service in aiding to adjust the 
very serious diflferences which arose among the greater 
Powers, particularly in regard to Saxony and Poland. 
He was also a member of the statistical section of the 
Congress ; and many very valuable reports on that sub- 
ject bear, among others^ his signature.* In the important 

would have satisfied your own xnlnd. If I thought you were only calculated 
to fill an ordinary station in the profession you have chosen, I should have in- 
dulged the selfish views my convenience suggested ; but, indulging brighter 
hopes in regard to the destiny which awaits you, and in the hope that Provi- 
dence may conduct you in safety through all its dangers, I have encountered 
the responsibility of encouraging you to make every other consideration subor- 
dinate to your fame €U a toldier. Modesty is no proof of want of resources ; 
do not, however, detract from your own powers. I am confident in your 
energy and capacity : resolve to rise, and you will succeed. Bejoice that you 
have a new and difficult task assigned you : don't be impatient to return to 
the more limited walk in which you have latterly shone. Tou mutt be dis- 
tinguished in the more liberal view of the art of war ; and there is no reason 
why you should always be exposed as a common dragoon at the advanced 
posts. — God bless you, dearest brother. — Ever yours most affectionately, 0." 
— M8, Londonderry Papers. 

* The diplomatic acts of the Congress which hear Sir Charles Stewards name 
ATTAOHBD (in connection with the Congress of Vienna) I find to be the follow- 
ing: He signed— 1. The general treaty of 9th June 1815; 2. The declara- 
tion of the Allied Powers on the afSiirs of the Helvetic Confederacy of the 20th 
March 1815 ; 8. The Protocol of the 29th March 1815 on the cessions made 
by the King of Sardinia to the Oanton of Geneva ; 4. The Declaration of the 
Powers on the abolition of the slave trade, of the 8th February 1815 ; 5. The 
Regulation concerning the precedence of diplomatio agents, of the 19th March 
1815. — Congrls de Vienne. 
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conferences which led to the formation of the secret alii- chap. 
ance between Great Britain, France, and Austria, to resist ^^^' 
the encroachment of Russia on Poland, of which an account i^i^ 
has already been giyen, he bore a prominent part, and 
actively supported Lord Castlereagh in his efforts to rescue 
Poland from the domination of the great Russian autocrat. 
One of the most remarkable features in Lord Stewart's 
character, and which, as much as his distinguished energy Affectton of 
and ability, led to his gi'eat success in life, was the charm ^if^"*^ 
of his manner when in intimate society, which generally ^^^JjJ 
proved irresistible, and won for him not merely the re- 
spect and regard, but the warm affection of the most 
exalted personages with whom, during his eventful career, 
he was brought in contact. The love — ^for it can be 
called by no other name — which subsisted throughout be- 
tween him and Lord Castlereagh, was more like that of 
Orestes and Pylades, in ancient days, than anything in 
real life ; and the same charm early won for him the 
warm friendship of the Duke of Wellington, who never 
called him by any other name than " Charles.'* It dis- 
armed also the hostility of the Crown Prince, even after 
all the discord and high words which, it has been seen, 
had passed between them, and during the latter years of 
the lives of both they were on terms of cordiality. But 
this charm acted yet more powerfully on persons of still 
higher rank. None felt it more strongly than the princes 
of our blood royal, who not only watched with the 
warmest interest his military career, but constantly ad- 
dressed him both in conversation and writing in terms 
indicating not only the highest regard, but the warmest 
affection.* Lord Stewart's position at Vienna from 1814 

* " Carlton ffouu, January 8, 1809. 

** The Prince of Wales is extremely seneible of Lord Castlereegh's attentioD, 
and aincerely oongratulatee him upon the general tacceBB of the British cavalry; 
but it affords him a peculiar gratification to know that his friend Stewart bore 
so distinguished a part on the occasion." 

Carlton Houte, January 10, 1809. 

" Mt dbab Stbwabt,— The Prince commands me to express his admiration 
of the judgmenti zeal, and enterprise you have manifested in the duties of the 
outposts, the details of which have this day reached his Royal Highness. He 
has read them with pride and gratification, as bearing such honourable testi- 
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CHAP, to 1 823, Dccessarily led to his being intrusted with various 
x^^ duties, some of a very arduous and delicate kind, by the 



Stewwt. 



1814. highest personage in the realm. The ability, talent, and 
judgment with which he discharged them afforded the 
rery greatest satisfaction to his royal master, which was 
expressed to him in holograph letters of his Royal High- 
ness, bearing evidence equally of the high estimation in 
which his conduct was held, the warmth of the gratitude 
and affection which it had awakened, and the refined 
taste and power in composition of their royal author.* 
It is not very often that the same individual wins the 
AffecUon of affoctiou of successivc monarchs — an heir-apparent and 
for'i!^ a ruling sovereign, but such was undoubtedly the case 
with Lord Stewart. Numerous letters are extant in the 
Londonderry Collection from William IV., both when 
Duke of Clarence and when on the throne, which breathe 

mony to the gnUantry of the Britiah caTalry, in which you have borne bo dis- 
tinguished a part"— Sib H. Bloomtibld to Snt C. Stbwabt, Jan. 9, 1809. — 
MS. Londonderry Papen. 

* In relation to Lord Stewart's conduct in the Congress of Vienna and the 
arduous duties arising out of it^ which extended through the whole of 1816, 
his Boyal Highness the Prince Regent expressed himself in the most gratify- 
ing and affectionate terms, in the following holograph letter, the original of 
which is in the Londonderry Parpen: — 

"Mtdeab Charles, — After the recent events that have taken place atVienna, 
I cannot resist taking up my pen, and sending you a few lines in my own 
handwriting. The sincerity and warmth of the affection I have uniformly felt 
for you now for so many years, I thought had been such as to admit of little 
possibility of either addition or increase. But I find myself completely mi»> 
taken and deceived ; for your conduct on the late occasion, in whatever point 
of view I consider it, and that it offers itself to my view, has called for and 
given rise to in me warm feeling towards you far beyond what I ever did or 
thought I could have felt for or towards any individual, even yourself. Hav- 
ing said this much, you cannot be surprised when I tell you that I cannot find 
any words or language that are at all adequate to convey to you (and as I 
should wish) all that my heart feels towards you. The line which you at once 
laid down for yourself and pursued, portrays not only the discretion, ability, 
talent, and firmness of the sound statesman and diplomats, but beautifully 
blends with it all the high sense of private honour, as wdl as the delicate 
anxious care of the most affectionate of ftiends. Indeed, your conduct has 
been such as to outstrip all and everything that approbation or encomium 
would offer or convey ; and as to the eflbct it has had upon me, I can only say 
that it has most indelibly and for ever rooted and engraved itself in my heart 
With the most fervent prayers that you may long enjoy health and every other 
possible worldly blessing, and that myself and the country may long, long, 
long continue to benefit by the services of so sincere a friend and able a minis- 
ter, I remain, my dearest Charles, ever your most affectionate friend, OsoBOB, 
P. R.''--MSL Londonderry Paper: 
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as warm, almost romantic, an affection as those of his chap. 
elder brother, the Prince Regent. This is certainly a ^^^- 
Tory remarkable circumstance, especially when taken in 1814. 
connection with the rancorons and persevering hostility 
of which he and Lord Castlereagh were for long the 
object, on the part of a numerous and noisy portion of the 
community, because they had courage enough to resist 
their unreasonable demands. The explanation of it is to 
be found in the energy and ability with which Sir Charles 
discharged his public duties, and the unaffected simplicity 
and honhomiey as well as high-bred courtesy, which dis- 
tinguished his private manners. His kindness to the son 
of the Duke of Clarence, whom he took with him to Spain 
as one of his aide-de-camps, drew forth the wannest 
acknowledgment from that Prince.* This combination, 

• " BuBLT H0U88, October 23, 1809. 

^'Dbar Charles,— a y%gX variety of caaseB have combined till now to pre- 
vent my answering yonn of the 8th September from Badajoe, delivered to me 
by George [his son]. I was anxious to have seen Lady Catherine before I 
wrote, but George and myself have been unfortunate in not meeting with her 
ladyship. I am now proceeding to attend a sick sister at Weymouth, but 
cannot leave this place without returning you my sincere thanks for all your 
kindness to George, who is, believe mc, not ungrateful. Hy son arrived here 
on 28 Ui September better, but far from well, and has been ever since under 
the care of Sir Walter Farquharson. I feel most sensibly your attention to 
my son, and I may assure you, with truth, George will be most happy at any 
time to serve with you, and particularly before the enemy. But under the 
present circumstances the Prince, who has so kindly adopted him, is of opinion 
it would be advisable for my son to make himself perfect in the regimental 
duty, and George will join the 18th Hussars the moment he is quite well. 
Tour letter I have, of course, shown to the Prince, who approves of every- 
thing you have done relative to my son. 

** I cannot too often or too warmly express my gratitude for your kind 
attention and protection to George ; he cannot have been with a better officer 
than yourself, and I feel most singular gratification that you assure me you 
will in future receive him again. It will ever be his anxious wish and mine 
that you should serve together. Tour rank and service in this country must 
insure to yon future and great commands, and also, my dear friend, your 
merits ; and I look forward with pride and satisfaction to George being your 
companion-in-arms. With these sentiments of gratitude for your attention 
to my son, and looking .forward to your both serving together in future, in 
higher and more conspicuous situations, permit me to present you with a 
sabre of the value of one hundred guineas, which you will order to be made 
whenever you please, only I request, in lieu of an inscription, there may be 
introduced your arms and mine. I must lament that such gallant officers as 
Lord Wellington and yourself should have such little prospect of eventual 
success. Had Spain and its inhabitants even met our army half-way, the 

VOL. IIL 
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CHAP, rare in any rank of life, but especially in those who in 
^^°- general form the society of princes, appears to have won 



isii. the heart of every one who was admitted to his inti- 
macy, and to have in an especial manner captivated those 
highest in rank and first in station. So strongly did 
the Duke of Clarence feel his kindness during the Tala- 
vera campaign to his son George (Earl of Munster), that 
he requested Sir Charles Stewart's acceptance of a splen- 
did sabre as a testimony of his gratitude and esteem. 
So strongly was Sir Charles Stewart's inclinations di- 
Lord Guile- rected to military service, and so passionately desirous 
f^^iFtho was he of military renown, that it was with reluctance 
iw«i!il^ that he exchanged it for the diplomatic career towards the 
1818. close of the war. Even the oflFer of the important situa- 
tion of military envoy and minister at the Court of Ber- 
lin was not sufficient to wean him from his longing for 
warlike renown and renewed service with Lord Welling- 
ton. Lord Castlereagh, seeing his contest of feelings, 
and fearing they might lead him to reject it, applied for, 
and got for him, the military decoration of a red ribbon 
in the end of January 1813, which soothed his feelings, 
and led to his acceptance of that appointment.* 

affiiirs of the PeniDBula would be in a Tery different state, and tlie iUustrious 
heroes of Talavera would have to receive everything they deserved after the 
most glorious achievement of the British arms. My best wishes attend Lord 
Wellington ; and believe me, dear Charlee^ yours most sincerely, William." 
— MS. Londonderry Papers. 

* ** My brother not unnaturally apprehends, after his desire for more active 
service has been so long known, and as often disappointed, . . . that his 
being fixed, apparently without prospect of advancement, in the laborious situa- 
tion which he never liked, and accepted four years since not without reluc- 
tance, may be interpreted into a reflection on his conduct as an officer, which 
he is not conscious of deserving. My brother has been at the head of the 
staff of the (Peninsular) army since the commencement of Lord Wellington's 
command. He hss always courted active service whenever it could be founds 
having relinquished the situation of Under-Secretary of State for that pur- 
pose. Exclusive of two campaigns with the Austrians, under the Archduke 
Charles, he has served under Lord Moira, Abercrombie, Moore, and Lord Wel- 
lington. He has been repeatedly wounded, suffered severely in his health, and 
has hardly ever been employed in the active command of troops without having 
his conduct particularly approved in the published orders." — ^LoRD GAfiTLK- 
RBAGH to Lord Liverpool, January 23, 1813 ; MS, Londonderry Papers, 

Sir Charles immediately after received the desired honour. 
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During Lord Stewart^s stay at Vienna, inhere he was chap. 
ambassador during eight years, he discharged with equal ^^^^ 



tact and ability the important duties which deyolved on i8i4. 
him in that capacity. Several of them were of a kind hu J^© 
so delicate and confidential, that though a full account of ^^J^^^^' 
them exists in the Londonderry Papers, it would be pre- ^^^I'gj^ 
mature to give them to the public. He upheld withtoi«22. 
splendour and magnificence the dignity of his situation, 
and exercised in the most liberal and sumptuous manner 
the generous hospitality which became the representative 
of the greatest Power in Christendom. He continued to 
receive the most aflFectionate letters from many of the most 
distinguished persons in the realm, and from none more 
than the Prince Regent, whose afibction for him seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with the lapse of time 
and long-continued severance. The unhappy afiair of the 
Queen gave him many opportunities of serving his royal 
master, and on all these occasions his assistance called 
forth his warmest and most grateful acknowledgments. 
But he never forgot his own dignity in these delicate 
afiairs, and his efibrts were entirely devoted to inquiring 
from reliable sources into the real conduct of her Royal 
Highness, and taking such steps as seemed best calculated 
to prevent the scandal connected with it from being 
bruited abroad to the world. He for long was successful 
in doing so ; but at length the impetuosity of her Royal 
Highness rendered all his efibrts nugatory, and brought 
on that catastrophe which so nearly overturned both the 
Ministry and the throne.* 

* " Briqhton, December 12, 1818. 
" Mr DSAR1EST Chablbs, — I wrote you a few lines, encloeing to your care a let- 
ter for Mettemich. I have not introduced in my letter anything respecting 
myself or those wishes of mine which I confided entirely to your care and at- 
tention, as I judged it best to confine the language of the epistle entirely to 
general grounds. At the same time, I cannot but hope that there is not an 
expression in it that will not prove highly satis&ctory to his royal and im- 
perial master. With regard to yourself, my dear friend, you are really too 
good, and I hardly know where to find words to express to you how sensible I 
am of your kind recollection and attention in sending the beautiful little 
eckieatt— which I received quite safe— or of the real value which I shall set upon 
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CHAP. Lord Stewart was one of the corps diplomatique 
xvn. which attended their Imperial Majesties to Aix-la-Chapelle 



1818. in the autumn of 1 818 ; but as Lord Castlereagh was also 
Lord^stew- there, his duties were chiefly confined, on that important 
I^VTtT^" occasion, to forming the channel of communication be- 
A™*^ tween the British plenipotentiary, and Prince Mettemich, 
daudhtep and the Austrian Cabinet, whose confidence, from long- 
^sip Harry continued and tried services together, he possessed in 
pJir ^^' the very highest degree. From Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
the conferences broke up, he proceeded to revisit the 

it, as coming from yott But I do assure you, my dearest Charles, I do not stand 
in need of any such proof of your sincere regard and a£fectionate friendship 
for me, for I have already received too many from you not to make a deep 
impression on my heart, and such as to put aU possibility of doubt upon that 
head quite out of the question. I trust that your own affiurs are going on 
quite as you would wish them, and that I shall have the happiness of seeing 
you here very shortly again to bring them to the speediest and happiest con- 
clusion, a reward to which I am sure that in every point of view that one can 
take of it, you are most justly entitled, whether it be from the critically cor- 
rect and honourable conduct you have observed throughout this afiair, or 
from the extreme delicacy which you have all along testified to the young lady 

herself. I cannot help thinking that the death of , mclanclioly as it 

was, will prove no detriment to your ultimate establishment in the posses- 
sion of all that you like and love, and that can and will, I doubt not, secure to 
you lasting happiness, and these also, I do assure you, are my most sincere and 
fervent prayers. 

** This very morning, and for the very first time that such a thing has been 
pointed at anywhere, the Morning Herald has broken the ice, and in a very 
short paragraph, merely mentioned and made a statement of not above a line 
or two, of a fact that has oome, as it says, to its knowledge, that there is a 
commission gone to Italy, consisting of three persons, with Mr Cook, a barris- 
ter, at the head of it, for the purpose of making some interesting and important 
communications to the Princess of W[ales] there. I hope that everything is 
proceeding both favourably and successfully for me in that part of the world ; 
however, it is a matter of no small wonder to me, that, considering the number 
of witnesses they have already been under the necessity of examining, nothing 
as yet, to our knowledge, and until this very day, should have transpired or been 
brought before the public upon this subject. Sooner or later it was sure to 
get wind, and we might therefore make up our minds to meet it entirely and 
with that portion of manly firmness, having aU the right and reason on our 
side, which it may require and ought to be met with. I conceive that I 
must now, my dearest Charles, have put your patience to the Tery utmost 
extent, by the length of this scrawl, and by having encroached so much upon 
your time, which must be always, in your station, so much more usefully, as well 
as at times agreeably, employed and occupied than it can be in receiving any 
epistle from me. I shall, therefore, hasten to a conclusion, assuring you that 
there is no one on this earth that values or loves you more truly than your 
very affectionate friend, Qkobge, P. J?." 
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British Islands ; and there he formed an acquaintance chap. 
which led to an event of the very highest importance, and ^^^• 



which exerted a lasting influence upon his future life I819. 
and fortune. He then met and formed the acquaint- 
ance of the Lady Frances Anne, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Harry Vane-Tempest, by Anne-Catherine, 
late Countess of Antrim, in her own right. This young 
lady, then only in her nineteenth year, was not only one 
of the greatest heiresses, but one of the most charming 
and accomplished persons in England. In right of her 
father she inherited the noble estate and mansion of 
Wynyard Park, in the County of Durham, and from both 
father and mother she was descended from ancient and 
noble families. With the advantage of a tall and elegant 
figure, and uncommon personal beauty, she was endowed, 
at the same time, with a fascination of manner which 
few could withstand ; and an energy of character and 
loftiness of mind which eminently qualified her to take a 
part in great undertakings, and to devote her fortune to 
the most noble and beneficent purposes. At this time 
she was still a ward in Chancery ; and as Lord Stewart, 
though in possession at the moment of the embassy to 
Vienna, had only a younger son's fortune and his pro- 
fessional income, to depend upon permanently, there were 
in the first instance some di£Giculties to be overcome in 
the way of aspiring to her hand. But the distinction of 
Lord Stewart's character, the elegance of his manners, 
and his chivalrous bearing, overcame all obstacles : like 
the knights of old he won a principality, and the princess 
who ruled it, by his sword; and all difiiculties being 
finally adjusted, he was married to the fair enchantress 
on the 3d April 1819, on which occasion he assumed the Apnis, 
additional surname and arms of Vane, — ^being those of 
Lady Stewart's family. 

This auspicious union, which was blessed with a fine 
and numerous family, in its ultimate effects materially 
changed and modified his prospects and destinies in life. 
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CHAP. Possessed now of great wealth, and the master of a noble 
^^"' estate, he had the means of devoting himself to its im- 
1819. provement, and exerting his active and ardent mind on 
Adva^'. projects of amelioration, which in some degree supplied 
^S*Sf Sii *^^ ^*°* ^^ *^® excitement of war and diplomacy. This 
mwTi^to ^as a very fortunate circumstance ; for his mind was so 
«t. active, and his disposition so energetic, that had nothing 

come in the way to supply the void when the termina- 
tion of the war closed his fields of fame, and the change 
of Ministry threw him out of diplomatic employment, 
he would have pined for want of occupation, and possibly 
become morose and discontented. Whereas, in the 
management of his estates, and the vast undertakings in 
the way of harbours, mines, and railways which were con- 
nected with it, or arose out of the resources which his 
marriage put at his disposal, he found ample employment ; 
and, as the event in the end proved, a vast increase both 
of wealth and consequence to his family. This, joined 
to the society of a most superior and charming woman, 
who entered with corresponding ardour into all his pro- 
jects, and supported them with her great talents and re- 
sources, more than compensated the cessation of public 
occupation, and rendered the evening of his life, if not 
the most brilliant, the most serenely happy and useful, 
of his long and honourable career. 

Though attended, however, in the wd with these 
Commenoe- important effects on Lord Stewart's fortune and destiny, 
L^Stow. this brilliant marriage, in the first instance, made no 
iTviranr change on his position and public duties. He returned, 
MtTsh*** after the honeymoon was over, with his young and beauti- 
S)^tmJ^tei ^^^ ^T^d^ to Vienna, when he was soon involved in the 
policy be- arduous and delicate negotiations consequent on the 
return of the Queen to this country, her open braving 
of the court, and the revolutions in the Spanish and Ital- 
ian peninsulas, of which an ample account has been given 
in the chapters relating to those important events. His 
situation and public duties, as ambassador at Vienna, 
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now became of the very highest importance, and beyond chap. 
any other requiring delicacy and tact on the part of the ^^^' 
representative of Great Britain ; for he was requireii to ^^^* 
break to the Austrian Cabinet — with whom he had so 
long acted in concert, and of which he enjoyed the entire 
confidence — the change of policy on the part of the 
English GoYemment in consequence of recent events and 
its virtual secession from the Grand Alliance which had 
worked such wonders for the liberation of Europe. As 
such, he had a very difficult, and, in some respects, a pain- 
ful task to perform ; but he was aware that the British 
Cabinet was unanimous on the subject, and himself the 
depositary of Lord Castlereagh's inmost thoughts and 
feelings on it, he worked out their ideas honestly and in 
good faith, though perhaps they were not always in exact 
conformity with his own views regarding it. The private 
letters which passed between him and Lord Castlereagh 
at this time are of peculiar value, as demonstrating how 
sincere the latter was in his application of the former 
policy of Great Britain, — which was that of upholding 
national independence and preserving the balance of 
power, — to the new circumstances which had arisen, and 
how completely his official despatches and instructions 
were in harmony with his private opinions.* 

The affair of the Queen's return to England, and subse- 

* '' I wish yoa distinctly to undeistand tliat, in proportion as eyents at 
Paris and here give to our general position a more serioos character, our 
Allies may expect to see ns more determinedly wedded to the position npon 
which alone we feel the smallest hopes of rallying the national sentiment, if 
necessary, to exertion. Pitt^ in the early years of the late war, neglected the 
necessaiy caution in this respect. He was thereby weakened for the first ten 
years of the war by a decided schism of public opinion, whether the war was 
of necessity or brought on by bad management. In all the latter years of the 
war, profiting by experience, we ncTor exposed ourselTCS to a question of this 
nature, and we were supported in the war, under all its accumulated burdens, 
by the whole energy and power of the nation. This is our compass, and by 
this we must steer ; and our Allies on the Continent may be assured that they 
will deceive themselves if they suppose that we could for six months act witii 
them unless the mind of the nation was in the cause. They must not, there- 
fore, press us to place ourselves on any ground John BuU will not maintain ; 
and as to Mettemich's instructions, it is a mere protraction of etiquette if ex- 
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CHAP, quent trial, with the delicate and perilous investigations 
^^^" connected with it, formed during the first half of 1820 



1820. f]^Q subject of close and anxious correspondence between 
Lord cistie- Lord Castlercagh and Lord Stewart; and, as already 
S^^tiir''" mentioned, at the special request of the Prince Regent 
cn^th" *^® l^**^r returned to England in the autumn of that 
l^^' y^^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ benefit of his counsel and information 
ingtbe to the Government in regard to that most distressing 
trial. afifair. Lord Castlereagh's anxious attention had been 
turned to this subject for four years back, and his secret 

plained, and limited in the only sense in which we could be parties to it.** — 
Lord Castlereaoh to Lord Stewart, February 24, 1820 ; MS. 

Along with the important instructions to Lord Stewart at Troppau, 
already given, Lord Castlereagh sent him the following private letter : — " I 
send you an instruction by Esterhazy's courier, and have drawn it more fully 
than was otherwise necessary, in order that it might serve, if you think fit 
confidentially to communicate it to our Allies, to explain the position in which 
we stand I presume our refusal to send a member of the Qovemment to 
Troppau wiU be complained of; but if we had, we could have given him no 
other instruction, nor, in truth, any greater latitude than you have, while such 
a mission at the present moment would have been productive of the greatest 
misconception and inconvenience. 

** There was but one opinion about it, and you may be assured it was de- 
cided entirely on public grounds. I trust the reasons that have been assigned 
to Lieven and Esterhazy for declining the joint request of their courts, will 
prove satisfactory, and that no consideration personal to yourself has stood in 
the way of our compliance. I cannot disguise from you, however, that the 
way it was claimed, and more especially in the Russian communication — 
namely, as an obligation imposed on us by our treaties — rendered it still more 
.impossible to alter the line previously adopted and declared. But had it been 
even urged upon the very grounds of my despatch of this date — that is, upon 
our own terms — stiU I should have declined ; so strongly do we feel the incon- 
venience of at present raising an alarm in this country on such a question, 
and more especially the extreme delicacy, — while our own declared line with 
regard to Naples is that of neutrality — upon a condition of hazarding a mem- 
ber of the Government in discussing, where he might at once find himself in- 
volved, without instructions, in deliberations founded upon a different basis, 
and which, if he was to take any part in them whatever, must, amongst other 
objections, lead him, at the most obvious inconvenience, to become either an 
approving or protecting party ; and with the farther evil, that it would be 
hardly possible for us in such a case to render our line clear and intelligible in 
Parliament without bringing before both Houses more of the Allied proceed- 
ings than can be desirable at such a moment to submit to the invidious 
criticism of Europe."-— Lord Castlereaoh to Lord Stewart, October 15, 
1820 (Secret and confidential) ; MS. Londonderry Papers. 

** I very much agree with k Court both as to the King's position and 
the inexpediency of returning now to the old system after all that has 
passed I still think Mettemich has specially weakened his position by mak- 
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correspondence vith Lord Stewart at Vienna regarding chap. 
it was characterised by his usual just appreciation and ^^"' 
cool judgment. His uniform advice was to do nothing ^^^o. 
in a hurry ; to distrust all evidence merely circumstan- 
tial, how clear and conclusive soever ; to trust to nothing 
but the direct testimony of eyewitnesses, and, if possible, 
that of peraons of this country, and unconnected with his 
Majesty's household. These views were very clearly 
expressed in a secret letter to Lord Stewart, so far back 
as the beginning of 1816.^ In the same letter are some 

ing it [the Neapolitan] an European instead of an Auatrian question. He 
might have had the same European countenance upon a much more intelli- 
gible case. He would have carried public opiuion, especially in this country, 
with him, had he stood simply upon the offensive character of a Carbonari 
Government^ — than embarking himself on the boundless ocean on which he has 
prepared to sail In placing his efforts boldly on strong Austrian grounds, 
Russia and Prussia might have infused the general interest into their declara- 
tions of adherence, without diluting the main question to their own stand- 
ard of remote interests But our friend Mettemich, with all his merits, prefers 
a complicated negotiation to a bold and rapid stroke. God blees you ever, G." 
— Lord Castlsrbaoh to Lord Strwart, Jamtary 5, 1821 ; M8, Londonderry 
Papen, 

* " In any future communication with him you must make feel the 

importance of not risking an exposure except upon sure grounds, and he ought 
to secure the presence of some unexceptionable evidences who could testify 
that they had ocular demonttrcUion. Ekiglish witnesses are to be preferred ; 
and should such an attempt be made, it is material (lest it should fitil) that it 
should be made so as not to implicate you or any other person in the Prince 
Regent's service. You will keep in mind that there are two objects to be 
aimed at The first and best would be such unqualified proofs of what no 
person can morally doubt, as would for ever deliver the Prince Regent of 
having a woman so lost to all decency in the relation of a wife. To effect this, 
or to justify, in prudence, a proceeding for divorce, the proofs must be direet 
and ui^quivocalf and the evidence such, of the parties to be examined, as 
would preclude their testimony from being run down and discredited. We 
must always recollect that this proceeding, if it be taken, must ultimately be 
a parliamentary one. Party would then soon give it the character of a question 
not merely between the Prince and Princess, but between the Prince and the 
Princess Charlotte, and a great deal of intrigue might arise out of such a case, 
especially if there were any disrepute which could be thrown on the proofs, or if 
the evidence were circumstantial merely and not direct But there is another 
most important object short of divorce— namely, to accumulate such a body 
of evidence as may at any time enable the Prince Regent to justify himself for 
refusing to receive the Princess in this country, or to admit her to the enjoy- 
ment of any of those honorary distinctions to which his wife, if received into 
his family and court, would be entitled. The idea of any stipulation with 
such a person is not to be thought of. The Prince would dishonour himself 
by entering into terms with her ; and there are no means by which term«, if 
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CHAP, interesting details as to the simple way in which the 

^^^ marriage of the young Princess Charlotte, the hope of 

1820. England, was arranged between her and her royal father, 

which are peculiarly pleasing in persons in their exalted 

position in life. 

From this time forward the principle on which Lord 
Queen*! Castlcreagh constantly acted, and which Lord Stewart at 
Sid?n,*Md Vienna did his utmost to carry out, was to avoid any 
^^^. public rupture and all the scandal with which it was sure 
5ng it to be accompanied, by keeping the Princess at a distance, 
and quietly collecting such a body of evidence regarding 
her as would deter her from returning to this country, 

broken on her part (which would inevitably happen, whenever any miachie- 
vous purpose might be thereby serred), could be enforced. 

*' The only prudent course is to augment and confirm the proofs the Prince 
already has, and which, when used deferentiaUy to justify his own fixed deter- 
mination never to suffer so depraved a character to approach his person, wiU 
bear his Royal Highness triumphantly before aU mankind in such determination. 
I consider this latter purpose as already gained, and that this woman . . . 
will never again venture to present herself for factious support in England. 
It is the efficacy of the means we are already in possession of to protect the 
Prince Regent against farther personal annoyance, that ought to make us 
doubly cautious of embarking in any oflTensive proceeding, except upon the 
clearest grounds of practical expediency. But as a legal deliverance from such 
a person would constitute, undoubtedly, the only result completely satisfoc- 
tory in itself, subject to all the prudential considerations I have adverted to, 
it is an object never to be lost sight of. I need add no more to make you see 
your way clear, and to enable you to flimish me with any information in your 
power. 

*' I am happy to be able to tell you the Prince and Princess G. [Charlotte] 
are once more comfortable together. Having waited a due time, and satisfied 
himself there was no personal objection to the Prince of Coboui^g, the Regent 
consulted his daughter kindly about her wishes, and finding that she preferred 
Prince Leopold to any other of the possible aspirers, he undertook, in the 
most indulgent manner, to invite him over. We expect him shortly, but as 
the proposition was not made in the Regent's letter desiring to see him in 
England, the alliance cannot be avowed ; nor is it admitted by the Prince, 
although, like everything e\8e,'true or false, the newspapers have got it I am 
very glad that this has been solicited. She seems so much to wish it, that I 
really think it affords the best chance of making her happy ; and at all events 
the Regent will have nothing to reproach himself with if it should unforta- 
nately prove otherwise. I trust Cobourg is not an intriguant^ and will keep 
himself and her out of politics. He has apparently a great deal of domestic 
resources ; and if they can keep to this and enjoy their situation in the 
country in good humour with the Prince, and without meddling with party, 
the Princess C. will be happier than she can ever afterwards hope to be on the 
throne.**— Lord Castlkbbaoh to Lobd Stewart, Cfraig Farm, January 21, 
1816 {MoU priraU and ueret) ; MS. Londonderry Papers, 
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and thereby avert all the unpleasant and even dangerous chap. 
consequences with which such a step would be attended. ^^^ 



In these efforts they were for long successful ; and her i^^- 
legal advisers, Messrs Brougham and Denman, contri- 
buted their powerful aid to the continuance of the same 
auspicious state of things. But though this course of 
matters continued as long as the old king lived, yet it 
was brought to an abrupt and painful termination upon 
his decease, in February 1820, as already mentioned, in 
consequence of his successor positively refusing to have 
her Royal Highness's name inserted in the liturgy as an 
object for the prayers of the nation. This dilemma was 
from the very first the object of the greatest anxiety to 
both Lord Castlereagh and Lord Stewart, and led to an 
anxious correspondence between them, and to the latter 
being recalled for a short time from Vienna to London. 
But matters were cut short, and the crisis brought on 
sooner than was anticipated, by the sudden and unex- 
pected resolution of the Queen to return to England and 
brave all the consequences which took place in the 
beginning of June. This was communicated by Lord June 5. 
Castlereagh to Lord Stewart the same evening in a^^^' 
letter to Vienna, which is extremely curious, chiefly from 
the marked and striking contrast it exhibits to the 
widely-different and auspicious state of things at this 
time.* 

* " Mt dbarest Charles,— The die is cast. The Queen is at Alderman 
Wood's, in South Audley Street, and the green bag with all the papers on the 
table of both Houses. We shall name our committee to take them into con- 
sideration, and to advise the House whether any and what proceedings should 
be had thereupon to-morrow. So aa now the whole proofs must be adduced, 
the Vice-chancellor writes to you and Brown to send us all the witnesses. 
We shall have a difficult and tedious proceeding ; but we have so managed as 
to place the king on strong ground. 

" If Brougham had gone to Geneva, as she pressed him to do, he might have 
sent her back to Italy with the greatest ease. But he said that he could not 
leave the House of Commons, that she must come near the coast. Wood 
then got hold of her, and Brougham could make nothing of her. I. was with 
the King this evening when the cavalcade passed Carlton House. The alder- 
man occupied Beigami*8 post — sitting forward in the landau beside her 
Majesty. When opposite the palace this insolent citizen stood up without his 
hat in the landau, and invoked a cheer from the shabby crew that attended the 
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CHAP. The giving up of the bill of pains and penalties already 

^^"' mentioned, by the Government, vas a very severe blow to 

1820. the Administration, and but for the firmness and perse- 

The bui ia verance of Lord Castlereagh, would probably have proved 

^^^"*' fatal to it. He wrote at the moment a very interesting 

^^^{«' and important letter to Lord Stewart on the subject, which 

letten re- throws a clcar light on that momentous passage in the 

fTov!**!/' domestic history of the empire.* Subsequent to that 



1820. 



party, which did not exceed in quantity or quality the posse that usually fol- 
lows Burdett from the hustings at Covent Garden. We had a blast from the 
Radicals to-day on my presentiog the message — Bennett, Crevey, Wilson, Lord 
Archibald (Hamilton), Den man, and Brougham. To-morrow we shall have a 
debate. By the by, I ought to mention that Sir C. Stuart regularly reported 
Wilson's proceedings at Paris on the Queen's business. The lot above, and 
others, certainly did their best to excite her to set us at defiance. There is 
not time to say anything upon foreign politics, except to thank you for your 
long and interesting communication." — Lobd Castlbreaqh to Lord Stewart, 
June 6, 1820 {PrivcUe); MS. Londonderry Papers. 

Lord Stewart wrote from Vienna on 25th July to Lord Castlereagh : — ** I 
give you the greatest credit for your admirable display of the progress of 
your battle. Indeed, throughout, I have admired in all your speeches the 
admirable dexterity by which a feebleness in the closet was propped by your 
boldness on your legs. Now don't be angry at my remarks from afar. But^ 
entre notu, I think Brougham bamboozled the Vioe-Chanoellor, Oarlton 
House, Lord Hutchison, his Majesty's ministers, and, perhaps, finally bam- 
boozled himself. I think Qoverament might have couched Wilberforce's 
address better than to have committed themselves, at least, to those who study 
at a distance and do not understand the abstruse theory of parliamentary 
management On the whole, however, your task has been, beyond all your 
former labours, herculean and transcendent ; and I am sure the King will 
owe all to you, and you alone. You must, however, give me credit for pre- 
dicting this fatal business, sooner or later, would be grappled with, and at 

Aix-la-Chapelle, long before I felt and knew, it could not be avoided 

I grieve at what you tell me of the taint among the soldiers ; when one sees 
what military insurrection is doing throughout Europe, and when one observes 
the manner they are worked upon by the Radical faction, it is very tremen- 
dous. C 's histoiy is most curious ; I can conceive no hotter hell than 

his seat in the House of Commons last month. What a glorious thing for 
you to be the sole supporter of the poor King, whom one cannot but love 
with aU his errors. . . . Mettemich's domestic misfortunes have thrown a 
gloom over all here. Kindest love to Lord C. Ever your most devoted and 
affectionate, Yanb Stewart." 

* " Tou will probably have heard before this reaches you of the failure of onr 
bill. I call it a fieulure when our majority was reduced to so low an ebb on 
the third reading aa not to justify Liverpool in sending it to the House of 
Commons. The reasons were, 1st, That it is not usual to send any meajsure 
of vital importance upon a small majority from one House to the other ; 2d, 
That the chance of success in the Commons was more unpromising, and failure 
would have served to whitewash the Queen, and enabled the Radicals and 
Opposition to press her claims to be treated as an injured and innocent person. 
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event, the Queen accepted the enlarged provision made chap. 

for her bj Parliament, on the motion of Government, ^lvh. 

Lord Casdereagh then wrote another letter to his brother, 1820. 
which is equally valuable, as giving a picture of the state 

Id closing the proceeding in the Lords, her guilt is established upon the uncon. 
troverted decision of the judicial branch of the Legislature— second reading 
carried by 28 ; the preamble and report without a division; and a considerable 
number of those approving her guilt, who nevertheless voted against the biU — 
she stands thus degraded, though not punished. The diminution of numbers 
un the third reading was partly owing to conscientious scruples against the 
divorce clause, and partly to some peers wishing to establish her guilt, but not 
to expose the country to aU the evils of protracted proceedings in the House of 
Commons. I should have felt it my duty to fight the question to the last had 
the bill come down; but there is no possibility of estimating the embarrassments 
in which we would have found ourselves. When we came to the examination 
of witnesses, we should have had no judges to guide us ; aU sorts of questions 
would have been asked and pressed ; we should have had endleus motions of 
adjournment ; false evidence without end, and a cloud of witnesses to throw 
dirt upon the Milan Commission, against whose testimony we should be with- 
out defence, as time would not be granted to bring counter proof from Italy. 
Upon the whole, under all the daily increasing difficulties, my conviction is 
that, in going farther, we should have fared worse. The King was strongly 
impressed himself with this opinion, and was against its going to the House of 
Commons. But, with his usual ignorance of parliamentary management, and 
habitual disposition to get himself and Government into scrapes, he wants us 
now to meet Parliament on the 23d, and try some new effort to get rid of the 
Queen. We shall, however, press a prorogation until January, and in the interim 
the fermentation may subside. We can judge our course better then ; and, if we 
keep quiets and make no overtures to the Queen, it is possible she may either 
offer terms to us, or go abroad and leave her friends to act for her. I think the 
King's health, as might be expected, is a little shaken ; he is thin and ill at ease, 
complains of want of sleep, and, although calm in manner, can hardly sustain 
the miserable state of annoyance lie leads. In short, my dear Charles, he now has 
found that I was but too true a prophet of what it is to contend with a desperate 
and malignant woman, in a country fuU of treason, and a licentious press, and 
with a measure to carry through both Houses unparalleled in the history of the 
country, and in every stage of which questions spring up that shake not only 
the Administration, but the throne itself to its foundation. Tou will see that, 
in order to improve the chances of carrying the bill, the Government wibhed 
to give up the divorce clause. No sooner did Liverpool take up his ground 
on this part of the biU, than the Opposition, who have made the defeating of 
the whole a complete party question, threw their 60 votes into the other side, 
Lord Grey avowing his motive for doing so to be the improving the chance of 
throwing out the bill on the third reading. In these tactics he was but too 
successful, however inconsistent it was to vote against the adulteiy, and for the 
divorce, in a case where he would not admit the crime had been established. 
What will surprise you most, will be to observe the line taken by many peers on 
whom the King counted as personal friends. For instance, Lord Hutchison, 
not voting; Lord Egremont, against; Lord Darlington, against; Duke of Dorset, 
not voting; Cholmondsley, away ; two Lords of the Bedchamber, Delaware and 
Amherst, against In short, there were 89 of our usual supporters against us 
on the second reading. All this saves the tribunal from reproach, but it shows 
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CHAP, of parties at that time, and of the sincerity of his depar- 
^^^ tare from the policy of the Holy Alliance. * 
1821. Subsequent to the abandonment of the bill of pains 
and penalties against the Queen, Lord Stewart remained 
with his young and beautiful wife at Vienna, where the 
grace of her manners, and the talent of her conversation, 
threw an additional charm over the brilliant circle of which 
their hotel formed the centre. It was at this time that a 

that a measure in this country ought to proceed with great caution in these 

times; and, above all, not to risk personal questions If we can 

get rid of Parliament until January, we shall have fuU time to look into our 
cote, and prepare for our triaV' — Lord Castlbbeaqh to Lord Stewart, 
November 18, 1820; MS. LoncUmderry Papen. 

• " (Private,) London, March 18, 1821. 

** Mt dbar Charlss, — The incessant labour in and out of the House has led 
me to delay from day to day sending you a messenger, not so much from haying 
any instruction to send, as for the purpose of keeping you au cowrant of what 
18 passing here, both of public and private interest. As to the first chapter, 
you will find all the elements of our situation in the newspapers. The Queen's 
question may be regarded as finally and triumphantly closed by her Majesty^s 
acceptance, in defiance of her own message, of the provision made by Parliament. 
The letter she wrote is quite her own in style, spelling, ftc, and is submissive 
to the King. Brougham has gone the circuit, apparently broke down both in 
looks and spirit, as he certainly is in reputation ; and the Alderman [Wood] 
having fixed a rendezvous with her Majesty, to prepare a proper answer to 
Lord Liverpool, was dismayed to learn that the Queen had answered the com- 
munication of her own hand the day before. We are only now alarmed 
lest the King should wither his own laurels by some wretched proceedings 
against this degraded woman in Hanover, when her fate is sealed, if he will let 
her alone, and that ten times more completely than the passing the bill through 
both Houses could possibly have effectuated. She has quarrelled with the 
Whigs, abused Brougham, and will soon leave the country, if she is not forced 
to stay at home by some fresh and feeble attack by the King's servants in 
Hanover, the unpopularity of which in this country would be extreme, and fall 
entirely on the King. You have learned from Bloomfield the King wishes you 
should come over in time for the Coronation, and his Majesty's excursion to 
Ireland is an excellent measure, and I should be glad if you could be one of his 
attendants on the occasion ; but this, I conclude, must hinge on domestic calcu- 
« lation. Tour leave of absence, under present drcumstances, need not be an 
obstacle. 

** Oar parliamentary campaign is now assuming a new shape. We have beat 
the enemy in regular war&re, and they are now going to try their fortune as 
guerillaa Tiemey, out of health, out of spirits with himself, and disgusted 
with the insubordination of his troops, has thrown up the command, and there 
is now no avowed leader, nor are they likely to agree about a successor. The 
active warfare is in the mountain. Hume, Bamet, and two or three others, 
have formed a committee to sift details, and worry us with incessant divisions. 
They tried their hands last night, for the first time, and the consequence was, in 
the division we beat them 5 to 1, having several of the best of the Whigs with us. 
In our camp, matters for the present rest as they did, except that we have the 
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fire of the most threatening kind broke out in it, which chap. 
seemed to forebode the melancholy catastrophe of Princess ^^^ 
Schwartzenberg, at Paris, twelve years before, and in i^*-^- 
which the life of Lady Stewart was only saved by the 
singular coolness and presence of mind of her husband. 

The melancholy death of Lord Castlereagh in August 
1822, however, made an immediate change on Lord Lord siw- 
Stewart's position in relation to the Government, andhisritlStioii 
ere long terminated, if not his public, at least his official ^n^q^n^ 
career. He was too well acquainted with the ultra-liberal tL^h?*^ 
propensities of Mr Canning, who succeeded him in the ^*^- 
foreign office, not to be aware that he would soon detach 

prospect of securing Plunkeit. This will be an immense stroke, if we can keep 
him in the House of Commons. Tou will see that we have carried the Catholic 
question by a small majority. I do not expect that seats in Parliament, or the 
higher offices, will now be conceded, but there is certainly a great relaxation 
of tone among the opponents of the question. Canning is expected over from 
Paris in the course of next week : he comes over for the call on Plunkett's bill. 
Why he ever went out is now as inexplicable as why Peel did not come in. 
They both put the concern into jeopardy; but, as matters have turned out, the 
Government made good their own groimd, however slippery in appearance at 
the outset 

" I see by your and Gordon's letters, received to-day, that our Allies will still f 
deceive themselves upon the political attitude of this Government They idly I 
persevere in attributing the line we have taken, and mitst steadily continue to j 
taiey to the temporary difficulties in which the Government have been placed, j 
instead of imputing them exclusively to those principles whi4:h in our tytUm 
muH he immuAabUj and which, if the three Courts persevere much longer in the i 
open promulgation of their vUra doctrines, will ere long work a separation | 
which it is the wish of us all to avoid. Lieven lately communicated to me the I 
Russian instructions to Madrid. It prudently aims at disavowing any intention 

of hostile interference, but it starts from , and declares Spain excluded | 

from the alliance. Lieven, perhaps wisely, did not give me a copy, and con- 
sequently escaped with a verbal commentary; but as the Russian chaig^ 
d*affiiires is authorised to read this document to De Castro,* we may ere long 
be catechised by the Spanish Government whether we regard our alliance with 
Spain as suspended or at an end. Our answer must be given in the negative, 
thus furnishing to Europe a new and uncalled-for test of a divei^genoe of senti- 
ment on a fundamental point Diminution of confidence, interruption to that 
species of intercourse which arises out of confidential habits, might well have 
been understood; but alliances and treatiee annuUed, while amicable illations 
are preserved, does to the English ear sound altogether incomprehensible. I 
am confident both Lieven and Esterhasy have given their respective courts 
correct opinions on all these points, and I hope they may have their weight. 
Ever, dear Charles, yours most afiectionately, Castlereaqh." — M8, London,' 
derry Papert, 

* The Spanish chai^ d'aflUres in London. 
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CHAP. Great Britain from the contiDental alliance, and instead 
^^"- of the cautious system of non-intervention in contests of 
1822. opinion, pursued by his predecessor, would place her at 
the head of the movement party in Europe. At first he 
felt desirous of continuing to hold his diplomatic situa- 
tion ; but the appointment of Mr Canning as foreign 
minister altered these views. He was too experienced 
in diplomacy not to be well aware that a certain degree 
of unity of opinion on material points is essential to the 
success of its operations, and that an ambassador, espe- 
cially in such an important position as Vienna^ cannot 
serve, either with advantage to the public or credit to 
himself, unless his political opinions coincide in the main 
with those of the Cabinet which he represents. Add to 
this, that Lord Stewart had acted too long, and in too 
arduous circumstances with Mettemich, Hardenberg, and 
Nesselrode, not to have become in a great degree the 
depositary of their inmost views ; and, as a man of honour, 
he felt a repugnance at the thought of seeming even 
to take advantage of this knowledge, to thwart their 
wishes in public affairs, or communicate them to a Cabinet 
which now might be inclined to do so. Actuated by these 
feelings, he took the only step which, as a man of high 
principle, remained open to him ; he resigned his appoint- 
ment as ambassador at Vienna, and offered to withdraw 
from diplomatic and public into private life, so far as 
that could be attained by one now bearing the name of 
Londonderry, and occupying the prominent social posi- 
tion which he held. He wrote accordingly a private and 
grateful letter to the King resigning his situation, and 
another to Lord Liverpool announcing his having done 
so; and his resignation was accepted.'*' But as the 

* The letter to the King was in these terms : — 

" Vienna, September 20, 1822. 

** SiBS, — However deep and heartrending my private affliction has been, I 
have thought it iU became me, at a moment when the affairs of the empire 
pressed so heavily upon your royal attention and fatherly protection, to 
trouble your Majesty with any communication from myself. The moment 



1822. 
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Congress of Verona was just at hand, and it would chap. 
obviously have been detrimental to the public service to ^^^ 
have the ambassador at Vienna changed as it commenced, 
Mr Canning requested Lord Stewart, now Marquess of 

however, appeazB to have now arrived when, in justice to that devotion I have 
ever borne your Royal service, it is my daty to lay at your Majesty's feet the 
resignation of the high appointment of your ambassador at the Court of 
Vienna, which your Majesty for above eight years has deigned to confide to my 
hands. During the course of that very eventful period I have most anxiously 
endeavoured to perform my duty. The same duty teaches me now that if, 
from a peculiar arrangement of position, and if from particular feelings or in- 
terior conviction, I can no longer, by my humble labours, serve my King with 
the same advantage as heretofore, I am bound spontaneously to withdraw my- 
self from his Royal service ; evincing thereby that such service weighs in my 
mind far above any personal consideration whatever. I entertain a confident 
persuasion that your Majesty will continue to me in a private station the 
gracious favour and protection which have on so many occasions been shown 
to me in my public capacity ; and although my humble services will easily 
pass away, those of the names I now bear will, 1 am persuaded, live for ever in 
the memory of the fiither of his people and the most just of kings. — I am 
Sire, &c., Vane Londondbrrt/' 
The letter of resignation to Lord Liverpool was as follows : — 

« ViEHNA, September 25, 1822. 

" Mr DEAR Lord, — In the first moments of that agonising calamity, which 
has loaded so many with a weight of sorrow, I felt myself unequal to address 
your Lordship on any private subject. My first attention on my arrival here 
was devoted to my public duty at a very anxious moment, and I have endea- 
voured as well as my state of mind and spirits would permit to execute my 
official business. 

'' So soon as I was able to reflect on my private situation, the feelings most 
prominent in my mind were, first, that I should act in such a manner as my 
ever lamented brother would have wished ; and, secondly, as my life hitherto 
had been entirely devoted to the public service, I owed it to myself, and the 
little character which I possessed, to make it evident to all that my public 
employment did not entirely derive its existence from fraternal partiality. 
With these impressions your Lordship wiU not be surprised at my desire to 
remain in the service of my King. After eleven years of diplomatic situations, 
and eight at this court, the attachments I have formed here, and the habits I 
have been in, with Prince Mettemich and the Court, led me to believe that 
not only I could by remaining at this poet afford to my character a greater 
degree of independent political consideration, but also from my facilities and 
confidence with which I have been treated, I stiU would further his Majesty's 
service as weU as a new representative. Actuated by these feelings I wrote to 
Lord Bathurst and my friends accordingly. 

" Since that period, however, the final ministerial arrangements have been 
concluded with the same sincerity with which I have developed my first 
intentions, I owe it to your Lordship to state without reserve my present 
feelings. Tour Lordship's high honour and exceUent heart will understand 
that there are particular impulses bom with a man which lead him in the 
eventful moments of his life to act exclusively from his own judgment In 
ordinary cases we consult friends, those upon whose opinions we rely, but there 

VOL. IIL P 
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CHAP. Londonderry, to continue in the mean time to hold office, 

. ^^^' and act along with the Duke of Wellington at Verona 

1822. as one of the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain. To this 

he at once accede^ on the understanding that his duties 

are points upon which onr own nature alone can determine. In the particular 
office that I fill I am (or at least ought to be) thrown into the most confiden- 
tial habits of communication with the able individual whom his Miyesty has 
called to his councils ; but neither the world would suppose, or perhaps our 
mutual feelings allow, that sort of intercourse which must be beneficial to the 
public interests. With the utmost respect fbr those abilities and talents, I 
owe it to his Majesty's new foreign secretary, as well as the public service and 
myself, to relieve him from that embarrassment which the past might possibly 
throw over the future. 

'* In taking the line of humbly offering my resignation to the Eling, I con- 
sider I am doing that which relieves his Maje8ty*s Government and Mr Can- 
ning from all difficulty, as far as relates to my appointment under the Foreign 
Office. I am fortified in this opinion from a belief that your Lordship's former 
friendship for another, if not for myself, would have induced you to have 
written to me one line, either during or at the close of the late arrangements, 
expressive of your Lordship's opinion or wishes on the subject In the 
absence of any expression from the Qovemment, and guided by what I think 
must be your Lordship's view as weU as my own judgment, I have to request 
your Lordship will move the King to direct my letters of recall to Vienna, 
where I shall proceed, as in duty bound, and take leave of their Imperial Migesties 
on my way to England. — I have the honour to be, &c., Yanb Londonbbrbt." 

The King, with the most flattering assurances of regard and esteem, ac- 
ceded to Lord Londonderry's wish to retire from the embaa^ ; but both Mr 
Canning and the Duke of Wellington, who had received the Royal command 
to go to Vienna as plenipotentiary in lieu of the late Marquess of Londonderry, 
expressed an earnest wish that he should retain office tiU the Verona confer- 
ences, just approaching, were over. Lord Londondeny acceded to their wish 
by the following letter to Mr Canning : — 

" Vebona, October 29, 1822. 

" Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your separate 
despatch of the 15th October, conveying to me his Majesty's gracious permis- 
sion to retire from this embassy. I am wholly inadequate to express the deep 
gratitude which I feel for the gracious commendation which it has pleased his 
Majesty to bestow on my humble services, during the series of years that I 
have held this eminent station. The mode in which these services have been 
now recorded, and the gracious terms in which the commendation of them has 
been announced, will be my chief pride and consolation during the remainder 
of my life. Permit me, sir, to solicit that you will lay the homage of a grate- 
fill heart at the feet of the King. 

** May I offer also to yourself my best thanks for the consideration which 
marks your communication with regard to the period at which I may present 
my letters of recedence ? I certainly feel that I ought to consult alone in this 
respect what is most convenient and proper towards the public interests, and 
I have intimated my desire to the Duke of Wellington to conform to whatever 
he shall think expedient I have thought it entirely supei^uous, during the 
Duke of Wellington's presence, to trouble you with any oommunication from 
myself; but if any duties should remain for me to perform before my letters 
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were to be temporary only ; and this led to a correspon- chap. 
dence between him and the Foreign OflBce, the material ^^^ 
parts of which are given below, and which constitute not 1^22. 
the least interesting part of the Londonderry Papers. 

The conferences at Verona, and the correspondence of 
Lord Londonderry with Mr Canning regarding these, are Lord ii>n- 
chiefly valuable as indicating at once the complete diverg-^i^S^g 
ence of policy which had, in consequence of the Spanish JJI^e S? 
and Italian Revolutions, arisen between England and her ][]f®^f**^ 
former Continental allies, and the vigour and good fwth|e°*j^»t 
with which Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington after of voSST* 
his death, and Lord Londonderry, carried out the princi- 
ple of non-intervention in the internal afiairs of other 
states, so distinctly adopted by the former as the basis of 
the future Continental policy of Great Britain.* It ap- 
pears from this correspondence that the representatives of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had separate conferences with 
the Sardinian and Piedmontese ambassadors before the re- 
sult of their deliberations regarding Italy was submitted to 
the plenipotentiaries of France and England ; while, with 
regard to Spain, Russia, Prussia, and Austria united in a 
common course of action with France as to an armed in- 
tervention in that country, in direct opposition to the views 
of England. Times were changed from the days of the con- 
gresses of Chatillon and Vienna, and of "fes Quatrey' 
excluding France, Nay, on the affau^ of the Spanish Pen- 
insula another " Qtuxire,'' composed of France^ Austria^ 
Prussia^ and Russia, was formed, from which England was 
excluded, and against the actings of which her representa- 

of reoedenoe are aciually presented, my best efforts and exertions shaU be 
employed to merit the continuance of the gradons expressions I have bad 
this day to acknowledge.— I have the honour to be, fte., Vaub LdrDOVDERRT." 
♦ Qreat Britain was represented at the congress by the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Stewart (now Lord Londonderry), Lord Strangford, and Lord Burghersh ; 
Austria, by Mettemich and Count Lebseltem ; Pmssia, by Prince Hardenberg 
and Count Bemstorff; Russia (whose Emperor was present in person), by 
Nessdrode, M. de lULicheff, M. de Strogonoff, and Count Poazo di Borgo ; 
and France, by M. de Montmorency, M. de la Ferronnays, and M. de Chateau- 
briand. 
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CHAP, tires protested ! Yet was the new policy announced by 
^^^^ Lord Castlereagh, and worked out by Lord Londonderry, 
1822. though apparently diflFerent from, in reality based on 
the same principle which had formerly led to the deliver- 
ance of Europe. That principle was the establishment 
of the balance of power, and the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of nations. During the revolutionary war 
they had been all but destroyed by the power of Prance 
and the coalition of vassal states, of which it formed the 
head, and this was the danger to be guarded against at 
the Congress of Vienna. Now they were threatened by 
the preponderance of Russia and the confederacy of mili- 
tary monarchies, of which it formed the head, and this 
was the danger which, on the same principle, required to 
be guarded against in the Congress of Verona. Lord 
Londonderry's memorandum sent to the Foreign Office of 
his secret conferences with Mettemich and the Emperor 
of Russia before the Congress formally began, leaves no 
doubt as to these being the principles which at that critical 
juncture regulated the policy of Great Britain.* 

* " It may not be uninteresting to follow the mode in which Prince Mettemich 
seems to be working the Spanish question ; and in placing upon paper the con- 
yenation he held with Lord L. (Londonderry) yesterday (28th October), there 
may be some ground for reflection hereafter upon this particular proceeding. 
His Highness began by assuring Lord L. he now saw daylight through bis 
operations. He thought he could commit it to paper and seal it up, to be 
opened at the close of the congressi and it would be found to be correct, as 
portraying the proceeding and line which all tiie Powers would take upon this 
most interesting subject at the meeting. ' You will remember,' added he, ' my 
anxiety to launch France by a paper into the field, as soon as M. de Montmor- 
ency came to Vienna. My reason was simply that I wished her to be commit- 
ted to state what she wished, what she aimed at — ^whether / had a good or a 
bad France, I wished also to be certain that there was no disunion among the 
French ministers here ; that they were both in the same line which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand's arrival rendered doubtfdl, as it was rumoured he came to play a 
great game as the ayowed confident of the acknowledged first minister of France. 
Having succeeded in ascertaining the position of France here, and committing 
her to certain views and declared propositions, I am most desirous to bring the 
exact station of the other four Powers forward on this general French debate 
which had been circulated, as the true principle is generally to be found in the 
middle course. My labour was directed to bring each of the Allies to their 
maximum and minimum of action before I went into conference. It was not 
neceuaryfor metoatk England what the could or would do; I knew her position ; 
but in having her opposed to the mad nottom and preteniUmt of the Emperor of 
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More even than by the diplomatic papers of the period chai*. 
is the tenor of the policy impressed by Lord Castlereagh ^^^' 
on the Duke of Wellington and Lord Stewart at Verona, 1822. 
brought out by the parting conversation of the former ^^,-|^-^ 
with the Emperor of Russia before his departure from*<«'«»™" 
the congress on 27th November. It is thus narrated venaUon 
.from his private papers by his Grace's biographer : " His ciaroiThu 
Grace's parting interview with the Emperor of Russia^ ^*^'*'*^' 

Bussia, whom it was necessary to calm and bring down from impolitic and im- 
possible fencies, I deriyed the greatest assistance from the ability and talents 
of the Dnke of Wellington. The difficulty of elucidating the Emperor as to the 
exact line of France, was not a duty that deyolved on me. I was more anxious 
that he should undeceive himself; haying first fully ascertained from the French 
minister that they did not go so fiir as an offensive line against Spain, but were 
content with a strict defensive, I did not fail to bring M. de Montmorency 
to a categorical explanation upon this point, and I would not allow him to 
shelter himself under the notion of a defensive position for any overt warfare. 
The Emperor of Russia, however, was yet an unbeliever as to France being 
against an attack upon Spain, against his marching an army through Europe into 
Piedmont. But how much better is it that we should discover this from France 
herself than from Austria and England. I now stand with the knowledge of 
what France wishes and desires. It ia fair and reasonable to a certain extent 
only in my opinion. I also know that Russia looks to a view of the question 
to which France, the next interested Power, will never arrive. She will come, 
therefore, to my aid in ttemming the torrent of Jtuttia which England oppo$es 
more energetically than any of ««, Having thus ascertained how each stands, 
it will be for Austria to shape her course in such a manner as to bring the whole 
as near as possible to a focus, or at least that all should understand what aid 
in morcUe or materiel can be afforded by any or each of us, and how we shall all 
take up our ground in rear of the advance, which is France. I do not mean 
to compare the question of Spain with that of Naples ; but I wish to act upon 
it to a certain degree upon the same principle. We succeeded against Naples; 
we shall equally, in the end, succeed against Spain, if we are cautious, persever- 
ing, and play our game witii ability. France cannot take the great conduct 
against Spain that Austria did against Naples, and yet France is called on as 
the one most implicated and concerned to take the prominent situation. 

<< < The Emperor of Russia, however,' continued Mettemich, ' would desire 
that France should force her gangrened armies into Spain, in order that he 
might hring hi* 200,000 or 800,000 Kuasians into France; but this is exactly 
establishing that revolution which it is our business to guard against. To such 
a proposition my Emperor would say ' No.' So long as France, with a regular 
government, good or bad, demands from Russia assistance, and wishes for her 
army in her capital, I am content ; but when France is unwilling to have this 
aid I, as Austria^ will never submit to its being forced upon her, whatever 
may be the intimate affection and understanding that there is between the 
two Emperors. Well, then, if France and Austria are agreed upon this 
point, nay, if all Europe would rise in arms, rather than see, without the 
most dire necessity, a Russian army in central Europe, have I not dis- 
covered the means by management of paralysing the eagerness of the Emperor 
of Russia without offending that chividrous and moral spirit and action which 
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CHAP, which occurred on the 27th, was both longer and more 

^^^' interesting. The Duke availed himself of that oppor- 

1822. tunitj again to express his regret at the prospect of 

war with which Europe was threatened, and to repeat 

it is 80 much all our interests to preserve 1 The state, indeed, of the Allies and 
Spain may be compared to a patient that has the appearance of the yellow fever 
at Barcelona,* and that five physicians are summoned to consider his situation. 
It is desirable for all interested in the sick man's case (as for himself) to know 
first if his malady is contagious or not ; secondly, if so, to what extent it is 
contagious ; and, thirdly, to discover if it cannot be cured, and what are the 
best means to adopt towards lessening it, or diminishing the ravages it might 
create. In eveiy situation or position there is a remedy and a principle of 
action; it is the duty of physicians to discover and proceed upon this 
notion. One physician, England for example, declares there is no danger 
at all, and the fever is not infectious; another says the plague will extend 
its fatal consequences hr and wide. The physician in the next house to 
the patient cries out to apply rapidly some treatment, as he fears for his own 
fiunily ; and the other remaining men of the faculty take into their grave con- 
sideration how to save the patient, especially attending to their friend and col- 
league in the first instance, and all endeavour to apply that ingredient into the 
remedy which, upon a joint consideration, the medicines under their control 
can afford' In admitting M. de Mettemidi's ingenuity, and giving him credit 
for all that he could accomplish, Lord L. in rejoinder suggested that England 
might be the physician that would not be quite prepared to admit that the pa- 
tient had a contagious fever, and might wish to apply no remedy at all. He also 
said that, confining France to the defensive, he thought it might be difficult to 
get the other Powers to agree to any one system of conduct which would suit all, 
or that all were in a state equally to afford. His Highness replied that he thought 
he was in a position to go into conference : he had the arrangement in his brain ; 
for nights he had not slept in consequence ; but now he felt sure, and he thought 
the foundation-stone was laid. This was the purport of his communication on 
the 28th October, which may hereafter be interesting to look back to. — 
JjOKDom>JtRKY,** ^Memorandums October 29, 1822; MS. Londondtrry Papert, 
'* It is evident that the position of Great Britain becomes more difficult at 
the present reunion, than it has been on any former occasion, not only from 
the mode in which Austria is playing her game, which is evidently directed 
to keep up her assumed power over Rossia, but also from France, which is the 
Power that thwarted most the aasiBtance of the Allies, having surrendered 
herself entirely to the direction of the Holy Alliance. There appears to be 
two grounds on the part of France for this line of conduct. The one is their 
want of confidence, exhibited in all their late silence towards England with 
regard to Spain, which their jealou^ of Britain may have produced ; the other, 
the certainty that the Emperor Alexander and the Continental triumvirate of 
potentates would sound the tocsin of revolutionary danger, and come sooner to 
the aid of a Bourbon throne, than England might find herself either disposed 
or enabled to do. Ko doubt can now exist that the three Powers are at present 
upon one line with France. They have all answered France's propositions 
in the affirmative, and the last Austrian paper places England in the embai^ 
rassing position of declaring herself in opposition to the alliance in this deter- 
mination on the Spanish question. This is a distressing predicament^ of an 

* Then raging at that town. 
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all the arguments he had formerlj used to show both ohaf; 

its injustice and folly. The Emperor, on the other ^^^' 

hand, dwelt upon the mischievous effect on other coun- issz. 
tries of the example set bj Spain, and lamented that 

entirely isolated natars, wliieh has nerer yet occtmed in any former meeting, 
not even at Laybach. France then leant to a constitutional view of the tran- 
saction, and some aid was derived from her having a different position from the 
three other Powers, arising from her having a goyemment not so ultra in the 
cat^ of Le thef des Bourbons as the present one. But at the present moment 
there seems no possible ground by which the Duke of Wellington can ap- 
proach the position of the Alliance, preserving the principles which have been 
dedared by Great Britain to Europe. 

" Prince Mettemich, on reading to me his paper, aigued that the Duke of 
Wellington should not consider U» phrates ; nor should his Qrace, he said, if he 
could not agree to one consideration in it^ reject another which he felt himself 
able to entertain. The point was to determine if England could aid the 
general decision of the other Powers of the Alliance, in any manner, and to 
what extent ; or, if she could not aid them, if she would remain neutral and 
not thwart them. ' It is in vain for me to conceal,' added the Prince, ' that 
had it not been for my power over the Emperor of Russia, and my bringing 
France, as I have done, in decision against aU offensive action, a Jltuaian armi/ 
would have invaded Europe; and having accroched myself with the Emperor 
of Russia, remembering how he acted towards Austria in the Italian business, 
how can I depart from Us metv/res prtnentivea which it behoves the Continen- 
tal Powers to adopt) Besides, France has a right under our treaties to de- 
mand our discussion of her danger created by the revolutionary state of Spain. 
She reckons on the Continental Powers more than England, and the proof of 
this is, that when the Duke of Wellington offered the good offices of England 
with Spain to Bf. de Montmorency, he refused them for France ; and I knew 
that he would do so^ as France had placed herself in the hands of the Allies, and 
unless the Allies in common deputed England to act, France could not with- 
draw her cause from them.* Without detuling further the long arguments the 
Prince adduced, or my replies, it is sufficient to observe, that I could distinctly 
learn that the other four Powers had made up their determination to act with- 
out ns, if they could not have us with them. This same sentiment has been 
repeated to me by the French Plenipotentiary. It is certainly a trying and 
reeponsible moment for him, who is charged with these great transactions here, 
to witness, on the one hand, that England, by the force of her power in the 
Alliance, has preserved peace in the East ; to see, on the other, that these 
very AlHee whom England has so befriended, are forcing that Power away from * 
them, who is the only one who can be effectually of service, or render any 
decisions of the other of subetaatial real avail. 

^* The consideration of what would grow out of any schism in the Alliance, 
is so stupendous, and the consequences so little to be foreseen, that I urged to 
try and put upon paper what he conceived England could do with her ao* 
knowledged principles, and with her declared system as promulgated to Europe, 
upon the paper presented by Austria to the Congress. He has promised to do 
this ; but whether he will or not, I cannot pretend to determine. But the 
crisis is a moat important and difficult one, and God only knows how it can 
end." — Memcrandwn, Lobd Loiiix>no£Bby to Mb Sscbotabt Caknino, Novem- 
ber 2, 1822 ; MS. Londonderry Papers, 
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CHAP. England should now stand aloof from the policy of order 
•^^"- on which her Allies had entered. There was, how- 
1822. ever, no help for it. England, with her popular govern- 
ment, could hardly avoid taking part with Revolutionists 
everywhere ; whereas the line of the Continental govern- 
ments pointed in an opposite direction, and they must 
follow their course as England followed hers. Moreover, 
it was the clear duty of Russia, in the present instance, 
to take the lead in this movement. If she refrained from 
doing so, no movement could be made, because the armies 
of France could not be depended upon, and Austria and 
Prussia, without Russia, could accomplish little. It was, 
indeed, quite possible that if Prance entered single-handed 
upon a war with Spain, she would be beaten; and if 
beaten in the field, it was not to be expected that she 
would escape internal convulsion. But for every con- 
tingency Russia was prepared. She was able, with the 
support of Austria and Prussia, to crush revolution both 
in France and Spain ; and if the necessity should arise, 
she was determined to do so. 

" The Duke heard his Imperial Majesty to an end, 
TheDiie's and then ventured to assure him *that there was no 
""'*^'* sympathy, and could be none, between England and Re- 
volutionists and Jacobins anywhere. The system of 
English Government was founded on respect for property : 
Jacobinism or Revolution, in the sense in which his Im- 
perial Majesty applied to the term, on the confiscation of 
property. All for which England ever pleaded was, the 
^ right of nations to set up over themselves whatever form 
of government they thought best, and to be left to man- 
age their own afiairs so long as they left other nations to 
manage theirs. Neither he nor the Government which he 
represented was blind to the many defects which disfigured 
1 Gieie's *^^^ Spanish Constitution ; but they were satisfied that the 
J-^^Wei- best remedy for these would be provided by time, and to 
15^168."' that greatest of all practical reformers headvised that Spain 
and her constitution should be left.' ^ The Emperor did 
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hot gainsay the justice of these remarks, neither was he chap. 
willing to be persuaded by them ; so, after expressing ^^^- 
himself well pleased with the settlement which had been i«22. 
effected of the Turkish question, he embraced the Duke, 
and they parted.^'* 
The Congress of Verona, it is well known, terminated 

^ The diyei^Bfing Tiews of England and the Allies are thus explained by 
Lord Stewart: — 

" Vbboha, November 8. 

" The intelligence which I procured yesterday deserves to be noted. M. 
Tatachoff, Count Nesselrode, and Count Lieven, all called upon me. The ob- 
ject of their visit appeared to be, to diwx>ver if possible whether, in the event 
of the Duke of Wellington not approving, or not being able to support the 
dSmarehe made by the Allies by their separate despatches to their ministers at 
Madrid, his Grace would nevertheless send such instructions to Sir William 
k Court as to induce that minister, in an indirect if not in an open manner, to 
sustain the objects set forth in their representations to the Spanish Qovem- 
ment It is worthy of remark that the Allies seem to be pursuing an exactly 
similar course as at Laybach, and it is singular that Sir William k Court should 
stand at Madrid much in the same position as he formerly did at Naples. The 
Allies, in like manner, at Laybach, addressed separate despatches conveying the 
same instructions on the Neapolitan Revolution, and they were, on their re- 
ceipt, to make a united declaration, while, at the same time, I was solicited 
to encourage Sir W. k Court in eveiy way to support tecrHement the common 
effort 

" It was my duty, of course, to profess to the minister above alluded to, my 
perfect ignorance of what the Duke of Wellington would be disposed to do. 
This led to a consideration of what the probable sentiments would be which 
were to be conveyed in the despatches ; and although I was not able to obtain 
much from the Russian minister, I learnt in the course of the day that the 
French despatch had been given into Prince Mettemich, and that he approved 
generally of its contents, considering it moderate, but that he had made some 
alterations. The Prussians had also produced their document, and Count 
Nesselrode and the Austrians were to have theirs ready on Sunday or Monday 
next When I asked if it was a very usual course in the spirit of the alliance 
for the four Powers to settle their accounts, as it were, and then bring their 
vote made up to England, instead of carrying Great Britain along with them 
in considering and comparing each particular paper. I was replied to, that it 
appeared evident there was such a wide difference between the course in- 
tended to be pursued by the four Powers and the sentiments adduced by the 
Duke of Wellington, that there would be no use in consulting his Grace on 
details which he would feel it necessary perhaps to dedine entering into, 
and then the case would be more difficult than if the Duke was presented 
with a whole result 

'' I then asked, for my own information, candidly to be informed what the 
Allies promised themselves as the course of their (Umarehe, and to what they 
ultimately looked. I was replied to, that the rupture of diplomatic relations 
in the recall of their ministers was the extreme of what could or would be 
done, especially by Austria and Prussia. These Powers felt themselves bound 
to the Emperor Alexander to do something : his sacrifices in the East imper- 
atively demanded an effort in the West They could not separate from this 
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oHAP. against tlie wishes of the Cabinet of Great Britain, and 
^^^ was followed by the invasion of Spain by the French 



theCon- 



1822. armies, and the overthrow of the revolutionary Goverh- 

RetJf of ment in that country. The whole efforts of the Dnke of 

Wellington and Lord Londonderry — ^who followed out 

with equal vigour and ability the instructions of Lord 

meeting without pronouncing themselyes in the same language as at Laybach ; 
and, having done thin, the rest muat be in the hands of Providence. I inquix^ 
if the four Powers really supposed that they would be in a better situation, at 
the Revolutionaiy system of Spain nearer its annihilation, when they had per- 
fected their measure of recalling their ministers, and that the Englidi mission 
still remained at Madrid, than they at present stood, without a proclaimed 
difference in the system of the alliance, and the spirit of it ready to be pat in 
force in case of extreme difficulty, or a just ground of war arising. 

" The answer was^ that they did not conceive their position would be better, 
but they were committed to persevere in the same course as heretofore, and 
they were aided in it by the moderation of France. If the tone of that Power 
had been that of offensive warfare, Austria and Prussia would have found them- 
selves opposed both to the Emperor Alexander and to France, and then nothing 
but confusion and broil would have resulted from this meeting ; but, as it hap- 
pily turned out^ the counsels of France were directed by the sage principles of 
the alliance, and they back it to everything fidr and reasonable, and it was the 
duty of the other Continental Powers to support iAiemJ'—Memarandum hy 
liOBD LoNBONDBBRT to Mb Sbobetaby Caksisq, Verona, Novmber 8, 1822; 
MS, Londonderry Papert, 

"YvBOVJL, November 14, 1822. 

** SxB, — Prince Mettemich's conversation with me this morning gives me 
the impression that he is not entirely so sanguine of the result that may be 
expected from the congress of the four Powere, as he seemed to be some days 
since. In the first place, he admitted that the position and le travaU were un- 
expectedly difficult ; next that it was so to get France'exaetly to prSdee. Her 
wishes and object were far from easy; and, thirdly, although there existed no 
doubt in lus mind as to the modtratum of France and of her positive decision 
against an offensive warfare, still, however, that Government did not see veiy 
dearly how to proceed. Beyond these reflections. Prince Mettemioh pro- 
oeeded in a tone, I think, new to him. He said, suppose we should arrive at 
doing nothing, it appears to me that the Spanish revolution, from the daily 
accounts which we receive, seems to be drawing to a dose, even by Us own 
acts, and the terrors which have been inspired by the meeting of the Congress. 
In the nation itself there is no popular feeling that rallies around the eonstita- 
tional Government. It is not from Madrid alone you most judge of Spain. 
From the reports from all sides, we know the country is very sick of its revo- 
lutionary podtion ; and when ' une rSvolvtiiOn ne marehe point (^ett prite d «i 
wufrL' The work may posdbly be effected without our agency, and merely by 
our attitude. This was rather a new turn for his Highness, and without reply- 
ing to it, I asked him if there was any idea of M. de Montmorency setting out 
soon for Paris, being the bearer of his own documents, upon which (as I under- 
stood) the other was to be in some measure framed, if this pihe was first to be 
approved of by the King^s council at Paris. Prince Mettenrich answered, that 
as yet nothing was fixed, nor had these points been fidly oonddered. He saw 
himsdf no objection to this course, if M. de Montmorency prefiBrred it, and 
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Castlereagh on this subject, already giyen,^ and they were chap, 
many and earnest — were inadequate to prevent the in- ^^'^ 



yasion of the Peninsula by the French forces, and the ^^^ 
temporary establishment of French ascendancy at Madrid. x4f §67! 
This was justly regarded as a very great stroke by M. de 

dreaded the reaponsibilitj of acting for himself. It wotQd be aatiafiMstoiy also 
to the Allies to be quite sure of the GoTemment of France before they aota- 
aliy proceeded in their dimarehe, I obeenred this course would probably 
delay the meeting, if it should be decided on, longer than was at first oon- 
jectured. He answered, ' No; ' that he calculated if M. de Montmorency left this 
night week, they might have accounts by the end of the month from Paris, 
and the first days of December would probably bring them to some decision. 
In the mean time they had enough to occupy them, and probably by the 15th 
December, on his calculation, the Congress would break up. He reckoned 
with certainty on passing his Christmas at Vienna. Although, from the aboTe 
observations, Prince Mettemich's mind may not be in so high a key otpraeti- 
cabiUiy as it has been, from ooming more in contact with the opposing ele- 
ment which besets him, stiU I cannot bring myself to believe that the Em- 
peror of Russia will yield to such a proposition as the delay of any positive 
declaration until M. de Montmorency readies, and is able to communicate back 
from Paris. Much less can I ever imagine that he (the Emperor) would allow 
Congreas to back up without some decided expression and positive act on 
the part of the four Allies as to Spain. Austria, and possibly Prussia, would 
emancipate themselves from any proceeding whaterer in proportion as the 
difficulties become more apparent, and the path more thorny ; but they 
are committed to Russia, and France has taken the initiative. It would be 
far too sanguine a view of the case were we to suppose for a moment that 
Russia's object and counsels would be completely subdued, and largely as she 
has abandoned her ground, to think that she would resign every inch of her 
diplomatic territory. The more probable reasoning surely is, as I heretofore 
ventured to intimate, that a result would be arrived at by the four Powers, 
and that they will not separate before this result has been communicated to 
Spain. 

" On the Turkish question, Prince Mettemich informed me he was to see 
the Emperor of Russia to-morrow, and that he entertained no doubt he should 
bring him from the false notion he had in contemplation of sending an Aus- 
trian minister back to Constantinople with Lord Strengford to superintend 
more particularly the Russian interest and honour. — I am. Sir, fta. Vane Lon- 
BONDSBRT. — Mr Sbobstart Canniho, London^—MS, Ltrndonderry Papers, 

The opening of the conferenoes, which commenced on 8d December 1822, 
announced to Mr Canning by Lord Londonderry on the same day on which 
he said : " I have the honour to acquaint you, as his Majesty's plenipotentiary 
at Verona for the oonferenoes on the state of Italy, that tiiese have already 
commenced ; that is to say, that the three courts of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, are engaged in preliminary discussions with the court of Sardinia. . • . 
I am informed by Prince Mettemich that the result of these discussions is 
agreed on, and is entirely satisfiictory, and will be commimicated to the Pleni- 
potentiariee of France and England at a general conference to be held to- 
morrow, when the protocol and the formal proceedings will be held and con- 
sidered. It is proposed by Prince Mettemich to conduct the arrangement of 
the affiurs of Naples in the same manner— viz., for the three Courts to agree 
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CHAP. Chateaubriand, the new French Minister of Foreign Af- 

^^"- fairs, by whom it was chiefly designed, and was a propor- 

1822. tional mortification to Mr Canning, who had so warmly 

espoused the opposite side on that question. It was not 

with Prince Ruffo upon all the points in the first instance, and ihen any dis- 
cussion in the general conference will be avoided. It will then only consist in 
formal details. The Neapolitan affairs also, I am informed, are very near 
settled ; and although Austria, under the treaty, might continue the occupation 
eighteen months longer, still she has determioed to commence immediately a 
partial reduction of her forces in Naples, to the extent of 15,000 or 20,000 men. 
Prince Mettemich seems to be of opinion these disinterested demonstrations 
on the part of H.I.M., will have considerable effect on the mischievous insinua- 
tions that are circulated to the prejudice of the Court of Austria. It is evident 
that the conferences on the Italian affairs could be closed in two or three days, 
so little is there left to be done. But as the Qovemment and their Ministers 
are desirous to remain assembled tiU they hear from Paris and London, they 
seek delay to keep the Italian Princes together, in order to prove the Congress 
has only had two epochs, one for European concerns, the other for tiie affidrs 
of Italy." — Lord Londondebhy to Ma Seoretart Canning, Verma, December 
3, 1822 ; MS. Londonderry Papers, 

" Verona, December 6, 1822. 

** Sir, — The first conference on Italian affairs took place on the 4th inst, as 
alluded to in my despatch, Na 1. I have the honour to enclose the protocol 
of the preliminaiy conference, held here between the Plenipotentiaries of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and of his Sardinian Majesty, which was read to 
the PljBnipotentiaries of France and England, as having been agreed to by the 
former Powers. The Plenipotentiary of France expressed the satisfaction of his 
Court at the result of the arrangement. I had only to add my humble con- 
victions of the pleasure it would give the King, my master, to learn ihat the 
militaiy occupation was diminishing, and shortly to cease on grounds so con- 
genial to the interests of the sovereign, and the sentiments of the Allies. I 
should observe that previous to the protocol being read, the Comte de la Tour 
presented a statement by the King of Sardinia's command, upon which the pro- 
tocol was founded ; but his Excellency particularly requested that the docu- 
ment should be regarded merely as une piice de Cotbinetf and not entered in 
the journals. I enclose the document in a separate despatch. 

"After the lecture of the paper above alluded to, Prince Mettemich in* 
formed the conference he should be enabled, in a day or two, to communicate 
to them the result of the definitive arrangement with the Court of Naples, 
which was nearly concluded. The immediate diminution of 17,000 men 
(from 52,000, leaving 85,000) of the Austrian forces is agreed upon, and some 
of the new Neapolitan troops will replace the Austrians immediately in gam- 
son in Sicily, except at Palermo, where a garrison of Austrians will still re- 
main. Prince Mettemich enlarged much on the striking proof which this must 
afford to E\ux)pe, that the Emperor, his august master, alone considered, the 
interest and welfare of bis Allies, as H.I.M. was in no degree called on to alter 
the existing treaty of a military occupation for a year and a-half to come. 

''Prince Mettemich also informed the conference that Prince Ruffo would 
communicate a'proposal which he had to make direct to Switserland to engage 
some Swiss regiments, which he hoped France would use her good offices to 
assist in being obtained. They were the best troops for Naples to subsidise, 
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less 80 to the Dule of Wellington, who grieved to see the ohap. 
French eagles triumphant in those regions from which he ^^^- 
had expelled them with so much glory to himself, and 1822. 
advantage to Europe. But Lord Londonderry's warning 
proved too true ; France was now in the same line with 
the Northern Powers, and their united force, for military 
operations on land, it was altogether beyond the power of 
Great Britain to withstand. In the course of his corre- 
spondence with the Foreign Secretary on the momentous 
subjects brought under discussion in this congress. Lord 
Londonderry saw good grounds for confirming him in the 
opinion he entertained of the aspiring dispositions of that 
able and eloquent man, and for self-congratulation at 
having so early detached himself from his banner. On 
the formation of the cabinets of April 1827, under the 
premiership of Mr Canning, he said, in his place in the 
House of Lords, '^So long ago as 1822, when I had the 
honour of being ambassador at Vienna^ I predicted to my 
noble friend the Duke of Wellington, and stated to him my 
conviction, that if that individual, after the death of my 
lamented brother, were appointed Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, a few years would not elapse before he would 
show that he would not be satisfied, but he would force 
himself to the head of his Majesty's councils. That right 
honourable gentleman has realised this prediction on many ^ 
occasions, but particularly on a recent one in the extra- xxxi. '572. ' 
ordinary speech he has made on the affairs of Portugal.'' ^ 

It will be seen in the sequel how correctly Lord ^^ 
Londonderry had scanned Mr Canning's disposition and Lord w 
ulterior views, even at this period, and how exactly his dep^e' 
predictions were realised when the first opportunity pre- J^™ ^®'' 
sented itself for carrying them into execution. This schism 
in the Tory party, thus created by the more liberal of their 
number taking office with Mr Canning, to the others going 

and the arrangement seemed the most desirable. The French plenipotentiary 
did not conceive his Court would oppose the least objection.— I am, Sir, &c., 
Vane Londonobbby.— Mb Seobetabt Cankino, London,** — MS, Londonderry 
Papers. 
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CHAP, into opposition with the Duke of Wellington, is a more 
^^^^ important crisis in British history than is generally sup- 
1822. posed, for it was the first great widening of the breach by 
which in subsequent times the wedge of democracy was 
forced into the Cabinet, and the old balance of the con- 
stitution permanently and irrevocably altered. The con.- 
gross having closed its labours, in the end of December 
Lord Londonderry returned home, which he reached in 
the beginning of January, and with that closed his official 
career. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

LOBD BTEWABI, FROM THE CLOSE OF HIS OFFICIAL LIFE IN 
1823 TO ms DEATH IN 1854. 

Although with the conclusion of the Congress of Ver- chap. 
ona Lord Londonderry's official and public career came ^^"^ 



to an end, yet he took an active part afterwards^ in his ^®^* 
place in Parliament and as a peer of the realm, iuLordLon- 
public affairs, both in his natiye county in Ireland, and nt^!^* 
in the county of Durham, where the great estates ofP^^^^/^®» 
Lady Londonderry lay. But he did not afterwards ^'i™^^ 
hold any diplomatic appointment or military command honoora. 
Government, however, felt that his great services during 
the last ten years merited some additional and signal 
mark of the royal favour. He had been created, as 
abeady mentioned, Lord Stewart in 1814, on account 
of his signal services in the campaigns in Germany and 
France, in that and the preceding year, and when he was 
on the eve of setting out to discharge the important duties 
of the embassy at Vienna. But since that time he had 
for eight years performed the duties of that exalted situa- 
tion with equal ability and advantage to this country, had 
taken an important part in the Congress of Vienna, and 
acted as one of the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain 
in the Congresses of Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 
Such a series of public services, at such times and on 
such theatres, evidently called for some recognition on 
the part of the sovereign, which the strong affection of the 
King for Lord Stewart personally led him to desire to 
make in the most unequivocal manner. 
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CHAP. The situation of Lord Stewart^s family pointed clearly 
^^^^- to the mode in which this could be done in the way 
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1823. most flattering both to Lord and Lady Stewart, and most 
Lord Stew- suitable in itself. Their marriage had been blessed with 
^^ a numerous issue, to the eldest son of which the vast 
Sd'^r* possessions of his mother in the county of Durham would 
ooontsear of coursc desceud. Lord Stewart's son, by his first mar- 
Mar^h 28, riagc, wds heir to the marquisate and the family estates 
in the north of Ireland ; but these estates, though 
large, were by no means so valuable as those which would 
devolve on the eldest son of the second marriage in the 
county of Durham. Thus the highest title would descend 
to the issue of one marriage, and the largest estates to 
that of another — a predicament not unusual in cases of 
second marriages in the aristocracy, but which can sel- 
dom occur without drawing after it awkward, sometimes 
unpleasant consequences. In bestowing a suitable title 
on Lord Stewart, with remainder to his second son and 
the heirs of his family, the debt of gratitude due by the 
nation was satisfied, the known wishes of the noble re- 
cipient of the honours were gratified, and the desire of 
the sovereign was complied with. These concurring^ 
causes produced the desired result. On 28th March 
1823, shortly after his return from Verona, Lord 
Stewart was created Earl Vane, and Viscount Seaham, 
with remainder to his second son, the present Earl Vane, 
and the heirs-male of that family. Thus had Sir Charles 
Stewart the singular good fortune, or rather the extra- 
ordinary merit, to obtain an earldom, a viscountcy, and 
a barony for his family ; while his elder brother, Lord 
Castlereagh, had been rewarded by a marquisate and an 
earldom for his father, to which he himself succeeded on 
his death ! It is rare indeed to have such an accumula- 
tion of honours bestowed, in a single generation, on one 
family ; but more rare still it is to see in it at one time 
the public services which had deserved them. 

Chivalrous in disposition, and covetous of military re- 
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nown, Lord Londonderry was utterly destitute of the chap. 
more ordinary desire of money. An opportunity had ^^^"' 
occurred in the preceding year of evincing this in the i828. 
most unmistakable manner. Lord Bloomfield, who had Hi. d?«in- 
long held a confidential situation in the King's palace, ^^^^' 
and stood high in his royal master's favour, having |^^j^^^ 
incurred the displeasure of the still higher influences field, and 
which then reigned paramount at Court, had lost his mJnt to the 
situation, and was in very precarious circumstances, as thrToSi "* 
he was married, and had a family. Lord Londonderry, ^"'••^ 
who was warmly attached to him, immediately oflFered to 
resign in his favour the situation of Commander of Fort 
St George, in Jamaica, a sinecure worth £650 a year, March 1822. 
which was the only permanent remuneration for his pub- 
lic services he had ever received. It was accepted, and 
awakened the most unbounded feelings of gratitude in 
the breast of his esteemed friend. Next year the King 
had an opportunity of testifying his sense of the disin- 
terested feeling which had dictated this sacrifice by ap- 
pointing him to the colonelcy of the 10th Hussars, 
vacant by the resignation of his Majesty, who, as Prince i828. 
of Wales, had commanded that distinguished corps. 

Lord Londonderry, however, was of too energetic and 
ardent a temperament to rest contented with honours Hii actwe 
won, however worthily, in the service of his country. No at wj^^yird 
sooner was he relieved by the resignation of his embassy '*' ''^^^°«- 
of public duties, than he applied himself with character- 
istic vigour to the improvement and embellishment of the 
estates which he had acquired by Lady Londonderry in 
the county of Durham. The mansion-house of the 
Tempest family at Wynyard was a large old house, in the 
Flemish style of rural architecture, but without the ele- 
gance of modem structures. It was pulled down to the 
ground, and in its stead a splendid edifice erected on the 
spot where the old house had stood, in the chastest style 
of Grecian architecture. Not many years after the noble 
structure was completed, a fire accidentally broke out 

VOL. III. Q 
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OTAP. from a heated flue connected with the conservatory, which 
^^^^^ consumed two-thirds of the building, including the princi- 
1828. pal public rooms. Great as this calamity was, it did not 

Feb. 1841. for an instant damp the energy of Lord Londonderry's 
mind or the determination of his will The restoration of 
the edifice was immediately commenced^ and proceeded with 
in so vigorous a manner, that in a few yeJEa*s the restored 

Jan. 1848. mansion was completed, with its noble suite of public sooms 
and august hall, which now constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of the. north of England. 

The improvement and embellishment of the. estate. of 

And of the Wynyard also occupied a large portion of Lord London- 

w^'^y^ derry's attention. This was dcme in the most systematic 
and approved way, partly by draining the soil, which was 
a stifle day, and in many places very wet, and partly by 
forming numerous broad plantations in a circular ficurm, in- 
tersected by cross belts round the property. These were so 
arranged that they admitted in the mean time of broad 
green rides being formed through them of many miles in 
length, and of numerous picturesque scenes being brought 
into view, formed by the wooded dells with which the 
undulating surface was intersected. These belts were so 
disposed that they could with very little trouble and 
expense be converted into the ring fence of a splendid 
park several thousand acres in extent surrounding the 
beautiful wooded valley, on the edge of which the man- 
sion-house is situated. The Duke of Wellington paid 

Sent. 6, his old companion-in-anus a visit in this scene of rural 
activity and improvement ; a circumstance which is com- 
memorated by a lofty obelisk, on a rising ground in the 
park near the house, bearing the names of the two warriors, 
which forms a landmark for all the country round, and con- 
stitutes one of the many ornaments of Wynyard Park. 

But all these domestic undertakings, how numerous and 
important soever, soon sunk into insignificance compared 
with the purchase of the estate of Sbaham, and the forma- 
tion of the harbour of the same name on the bold and rocky. 
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shores of the county of Durham. This beautiful estate^ chap. 
lying on the sea-coast, though not of great extent, was ^^^™- 



known to be exceedingly rich in minerals, the layers of ^^^ 
which in bold relief appeared even in the perpendicular sibiatlonof 
cliffs which overhung the ocean. But the want of a har- ^e*^ty 
hour or the means of cheap conveyance to Sunderland or ^^j^^j^ 
Newcastle rendered tiiem valueless ; and the upper seams ByronwM 
of coal only were worked for the sale of the country ad- ™*^ 
joining, which was of limited extent. The harbour dues 
at both these seaports were so heavy that they rendered it 
impossible to send the minerals to either at a profit for 
exportation. Railroads at that period, thirty-five years 
ago, in that neighbourhood, there were none. In these cir- 
cumstances it was evident that next to nothing could hi 
made of the minerals till a harbour was opened f(»r their 
reception, at which they might at once be shipped to 
London ; but how was this to be done on an iron-bound 
coast, where sea-cli£B9, 200 feet high, were lashed by the 
waves of the German Ocean, and tenanted only by clouds 
of sea-mews, whidi had their nests in the inaccessible 
crevices of ihe ix>cks 1 The mansion of Seaham, which 
is beautifully situated close to the shore, on the edge of 
a rocky dell, in the bottom of which a streamlet finds its 
way to the ocean, has become classic ground in English 
story, from its having been the property of the Millbank 
family, with a daughter of which Lord Byron contracted 
his iU-starred union. He was married in the drawing- 
room of the house : his signature to the parish register 
is to be seen in the neighbouring church, and a romantic 
path in the adjoining dell, overshadowed by trees, is still 
called the "Poet's Walk." 

This property having been brought to sale by the 
Millbank fiunily. Lord Londonderry became the purchaser 
in 1822. In taking this step he was entering upon a 
very bold but, as it has turned out, wise and successful 
undertaking. He had resolved among the rocks of Sea- 
ham, and on the most desolate part of that iron-bound 
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CHAP, coast, to construct a harbour which should at once fur- 
^^™^- nish the means of export, with moderate harbour dues, to 
1823. the vast coal-fields in its vicinity on the Seaham estate. 
Which is ftiid become an emporium for a similar traflBc for all the 
\^L^- neighbouring properties. But to effect this a great ex- 
doiiderry, peuditure of capital was indispensable ; and how to raise 
mences the it to au amouut at all commensurate to the undertaking 
B^i^.^ was the real difficulty ; and it was one of such magnitude 
March 1822.^ would havc dctcrrcd almost any other man. Having 
begun life with a younger son's portion, and lived on the 
military appointments he had since held. Lord London- 
derry had, of course, realised no capital when he received 
the embassy at Vienna ; and since he held that office he 
had dispensed hospitality in too magnificent a style in that 
brilliant capital to have made money even on its ample 
allowances. The hereditary estates in Ireland were ah^ady 
burdened by the first Marquess's debts, and charged with 
the former Marchioness's jointure ; and the great estates 
of the present Marchioness, in the county of Durham, 
were in the hands of trustees, which rendered impossible 
the raising money on any but her ladyship's life interest 
in them, which had been already heavily charged by the 
building of the splendid mansion of Wynyard Park, and 
the purchase, in 1822, of Holdemesse House from Lord 
Middleton. At least £200,000 were to be provided to 
complete the undertaking, which promised such great 
eventual profit ; and as this immense sum required to 
be raised during the years of extraordinary commercial 
distress which followed the terrible monetary crisis of 
1825, it may be conceived with what difficulties the pro- 
seaition of the work was attended. So strongly were 
these difficulties felt, that Lord Londonderry's own agent 
protested against the undertaking, and declared he would 
come under no responsibility whatever as manager of his 
lordship's collieries, for the expenses of an operation which 
could terminate only in disaster. 
Though Lord Londonderry felt the pressure in its full 
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intensity, he was never for a moment discouraged ; he began chap. 
the midertaking with only £1500 in hand. Aided by the ^^™- 



Marchioness, who with equal cheerfulness, and in a noble 1828. 
spirit, gave him her powerfiJ support, he struggled onQ^^ffi, 
in spite of every diflBculty; and at length their united JJ^^j^^ 
energy and perseverance met with their deserved reward. I^i^g;^^ 
Amidst the rocks of Seaham spacious docks were con-M»dipiendid 
structed ; its numerous fallen stones were carved into 
piers which bridled the stormy ocean ; gradually streets 
and houses arose in the vicinity of the growing emporium ; 
the harbour was largely frequented by coasting vessels; 
the whole coal trade in the vicinity centred in its quays ; 
and before a quarter of a century had elapsed, a consider- 
able and thriving seaport town had arisen on the scene of 
former solitude. By the census of 1 8 6 1 Seaham contained 
8427 inhabitants; its harbour-dues amounted to £18,000 
a-year. The port contains two wet and one dry dock, 
with a tidal basin, at which between four and five thousand 
vessels annually load. The export of coal from its wharfs 
has come to be 700,000 tons annually; an iron foundery, 
chain and anchor manufactory, blast furnaces, shipbuilding 
yards, and a glass-bottle work of vast dimensions, have 
arisen within its bounds. It possesses a literary institute, 
gas and water works, public baths, and numerous schools; 
eight churches are open for the faithful of difierent creeds 
to perform their religious duties according to their per- 
suasion ; it is rapidly becoming a favourite bathing-place, 
and has taken a distinguished position in the volunteer 
movement, having four companies of volunteer artillery in 
arms. Nearly all these beneficial institutions were com- 
menced or designed by Lord Londonderry, and have since 
been upheld by the princely beneficence of his worthy 
successor, Frances Anne, his widow, who was appointed 
sole executor of his will after his death. 

This undertaking, vast as it was, did by no means con- 
stitute the only objects of domestic interest to which Lord 
Londonderry's attention, after the termination of his official 
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CHAP, labours, was directed. He acquired, in 1822, as alreadj 
^^^^^ mentioued, also the magnificent mansion of Holdemesse 
1828. House, in London, which, by additional constructions, he 
Purch^ of inore than doubled, and which, adorned as it soon was 
Hol^n"^ with the splendid works of art, statuary, painting, and 
Md oS^n ^®rt^> which had been presented to Lord Oastlereagfa and 
Toww in the present Marquess, by the Allied sorerei^s or their 
diplomatic friends, soon became one of the most sumptuous 
stmctures of that city of palaces. Not content with this. 
Lord Londonderry determined on constructing a castle on 
his hereditary romantic estate of Garron, on the nortli-east 
coast of Ireland, between Belfast and the Giant's Cause* 
way, and in the neighbonriiood of Lady Londonderr/s 
ancestors' estates of Antrim. He there, in the first in- 
stance, greatly enlarged and improyed the harbour of Cam- 
lough, which,.like Seaham, on his Durham property, opened 
up and gave the means of improvement to the tenantry 
on his estate there, who, in consequence, rapidly improved 
in indnstfy and agricultural skill/ In its neighbourhood 
Feb. 1848. he built a sumptuous castle of black marblee, in a situation 
in the highest degree striking and imposing. It is placed 
on a narrow little plain, or rather ledge of level ground, 
elevated some hundred feet above the sea» to which the 
descent is by a steep wooded declivity, surmounted by a 
precipitous mountain, which rises eight hundred feet on 
the other side. In this noble pile the Marchioness Frances 
Anne has repeatedly entertained Lord Carlisle, Lord 
Eglinton, and other viceroys of Ireland, in a al^le of 
princely magnificence ; while Holdemesse House, in Lon- 
don, has for many years been, and still is, the centre of 
elegance and fashion for the very highest and most bril* 
liant circles in the metropolis. 

These details of the private afiairs of the Londonderry 

His political family have been thrown together without strict regard to 

d^^^^h chronological order, in order to bring out the strong light 

wluS^nf which they throw on the energy and decision, as well as 

intrepidity, tempered by pradence in action, by which Lord 
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Londonderry was distinguished. They did not, however, chap. 
engross his attenftiou to the exclusion of puUic a&irs. ^^^^ 
On the contrary^ he continued, down to the time of his ^^^ 
death, thitty years afterwards, to 4ake an active part in the 
matters brought before Parliament, and not unfreqnently 
addressed the House of Peers, on momentous occasions, 
with vigour and eflPect. During this long, period he was 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with whom he kept up a constant correspondence 
of the most confidential kind, which is fortunately all pre- 
served in the Londonderry archives. The Duke's letters 
throw great light on the most important steps in his future 
parliamentary career, in particular. Catholic emancipation, 
his opposition to reform, and his views on our monetary 
affairs and the national defences. Such of his letters as 
are of a general character, and do not implicate living 
characters, or those recently deceased, shall be given in 
the remainder of these memoirs.* 

Lord Londonderry, as already noticed, had predicted 

* On the 22d December 1824, the Duke wrote to Lord Londonderry as 
follows, in relation to the state of Ireland : — 

^December 22, 1824. 

'* Mt dear Chables,— I have reoeiyed your letter of the 19th instant, and I 
am very maeh obliged to you and Lady L. for your inquiries. I am a great deal 
better, and indeed have erery reason to hope that time will set me right alto- 
gether, except that I am afraid I shall nerer recover the hearing of my left ean 

<< Parliament will meet on the 8d Febroary, and I believe that you are right 
in thinking that it wiU be an Irish aession. I hope that you were right, and I 
wrong, respectmg the state of Ireland. The state of that country appears to 
me, however, now to be exactly this, in a few woi^ The Roman Catholic 
people are completely organised, and the management of this immenad organised 
body is in the hands of a few leaders of the Roman XSatliolic Association in 
Dublin, Mr O'Oonnell principally. They have money at command, in sums 
sufficient to render such an organisation stUl more fbrmidable. I don't believe 
that the leaders are prepared for any immediate insurrection, and I doubt that 
there will be any till they order it But this only seeins to prove still more 
strongly the powerful position in which they stand. On the other hand, the 
Protestants are crestfaHen, and fe^l no confidence in the Gh>vemment. I am 
sorry to say it, and they either give no intelligence, or such as is false. I can 
tell you nothing about the dissolution of Parliament I am under an impres- 
sion it must be dissolved next summer. — Ever yours, most affectionately, 
Wbllxhotok." 

In this letter is the germ of the ideas which, five years after, produced the 
emancipation of the Gatholics. The same views were followed out in a letter in 
the following year, which also eontains some interesting remarks of the Duke 
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CHAP, to the Duke of Wellington at Vienna, in 1822, that such 
^^™* were Mr Canning's ambitious talents and aspiring dispo- 



1826. aition, that, if he were made Foreign Secretary, many 
DeatVof years would not elapse before he had made himself 
J^^/^- Prime Minister, The Duke was not mcKned at the 
mToSi*^**'^*™® to credit this prophecy; but events in the spring 
nip^sad- of 1827 too suTelv demonstrated its truth. Lord Liver- 

nuniBtrft- *' 

tion. pool, the head of the Administration, was, on the 15th 

1827. ' February in that year, the very night when he was 

to have introduced a motion on the subject of the com 

laws in the House of Peers, struck with paralysis so 

on the Emperor Alexander, the intelligence of whose death at Taganrog had 
just been receiyed, and on the monetary crisis which was approaching. 

"January iy 1825. 

" Mt dear Charlxs,-— I have received your letter, and I assure you I was 
indeed very much concerned to learn the death of the Emperor of Russia. I 
don't think his value was ever sufficiently appreciated, particularly latterly, 
in this coimtry. But we must now exert ourselves to maintain that disposition 
in the Russian Imperial Court of amity towards others, to which the late 
Emperor was naturally led by antecedent memorable transactions. We fool- 
ishly thought that the union of the great military powers of the Continent 
was inconvenient to us ; I hope we shaU not find their disunion mare incon- 
venient. But besides his good qualities and influence as a public man, the 
Emperor had really some admirable qualities as a private individual, which 
rendered him highly estimable, and much to be regretted. 

'^ I am glad you are so well satisfied with everything in Ireland. I have 
always since the rebellion of 1798, considered the north of Ireland as a coun- 
try as loyal to its Oovemment as any in the world. I think we have all been 
galloping too fast, which is the cause of the breaking of the Banks. But a very 
serious question is coming on, and that is. Can we allow the continuance of the 
country banks issuing paper to the extent they please, and placing the whole 
country in a state of confusion and jeopardy at every moment 1 The case is 
easUy understood. A few bankers by fklse operations stop payment, and 
the consequence immediately is a run upon idl country banks, and many 
London banks. Many are ruined, in reputation at least, who are perfectly 
capable of paying all demands upon them. But this is not the worst 
part of the evil The country banks had engrossed the whole currency 
of the country by their one and two pound notes, which, at the moment 
of the alarm, were immediately returned upon them, and gold immediately 
called for. Now, in consequence of the circulation being filled by the 
country banks, gold can be found only in London and in Lancashire; and 
thus the circulation of London and Lancashire is at once called on to supply 
the ordinary circulation of all England, by the demand occasioned by terror 
at a particular moment. This really creates an inconvenience which cannot 
be submitted to. We must have a gold circulation throughout the country, and 
we can only have that by prohibiting the circulation of one and two pound 
notes ; and we cannot allow the whole country to sufier in order that the coun- 
try bankers may enjoy a little more profit I don't believe that Parliament 
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severe, that, though not immediatelj fatal, it rendered chap. 
him during the next six veeks incapable even of signing ^^^^ 



his resignation, and during that long period the nation i826. 
remained without a Prime Minister. In the end of March, Mwch 27. 
however, he was so far recovered as to be able to tender 
his resignation to his Majesty, who, affcer some hesitation, 
sent for Mr Canning, and authorised him to form anApruio. 
administration, of which of course he himself was to be 
the head. Upon this the Duke of Wellington, Mr Peel, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Bathurst, Lord Westmoreland, and 
Lord Melville, resigned, and their places were filled up by 
persons of a liberal stamp. This important secession, 
which was the first great schism in the Tory party, and 
was ominous of still more fatal divisions in s^ter times, 
was not so much the result of any irreconcilable diflfer- 

\7ill be diBBolyed till after the Bession. But I really don't know anything 
about the matter at present. 

" Fray remember me most kindly to Lady L., and believe me ever your most 
affectionate, Wblungton." 

This is a very valuable and moet worthy letter, which f oreehadows the g^reat 
monetary changes introduced in 1826, after the crisis had ceased. It is not less 
remarkable for what it says than for what it leaves unsaid. It describes with 
truth and force the evils consequent on the whole country being thrown during 
a panic on the gold circulation of London and Lancashire, when the country 
banks supplied the ordinary circulation ; but it does not allude to the stiU 
greater danger of the whole commercial world being thrown, during a general 
commercial panic, on the circulation of Great Britain, when its circulation be- 
low five pounds was exclusively metallic, without any legal'substitute existing 
to supply its place during the temporaiy absence of the precious metals. But 
it is not surprising that the Duke of Wellington, a soldier who had been in har- 
ness nearly all his life, should be at fault on this subject, the source of such terri- 
ble calamities in subsequent times, when those of the Ministiy who were in an 
essential manner connected with the commercial interests of the country, and 
had been placed in the Cabinet to support them, were alike mild, and rushed 
equally blindfold into the danger of an exclusively metallic circulation, with no 
adknowledged and safe substitute to supply its place when temporarily with- 
drawn. Nothing can be clearer than that these evils, among the greatest and 
most regular of recurrence which now afflict society in this country, and which 
Free Trade has so fearfully aggravated, are entirely of artificial creation, and 
might be obviated by the simple expedient of Government issuing an inconvert- 
ible paper when the gold is withdrawn to the extent of the sums removed, to 
be drawn in when the precious metals return ; but so prejudiced is the nation on 
this subject, and so strong the moneyed interests^ whose profits are periodically 
tripled by the recurrence of the commercial disasters, that it is probable one- 
half of the present mercantile generation must go to their graves, and the 
other half be rendered bankrupt, before the safe, certain, and easy remedy is 
applied by the Legislature. 
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chap; ence in political principle as of pei^onal jealoosy and 
^^^™' pique. The dissentients thought Mr Canning had reached 
1827. his present eminence by intrigue or ui)worthj means, 
and they were determined not 4o act under his banner. 
The priyate motives vhich led to this irreparable breach 
are clearly rerealed in the subjoined letters^ written at the 
time by the Duke of Wellington to Lord Londonderry.* 
The administration formed by Mr Canning, — consist- 
Bute of ing, besides himself as Prime Minister, of Sir John Cop* 
^^in^n ley as Lord Chancellor, under the title of LoRD Ltnd- 
^^1^; HU»ST ; the Duke of Clarence as Lord High-Admiral, in 
?JJ|^^"room of Lord Mehille; the Marquess of Anglesea as 
Master-General of the Ordnance, in room of the. Duke of 
Wellington ; Mr Robinson as Colonial Secretary, in room 
of Lord Bathurst, with the title of Lord Qoderich ; Lord 
Dudley, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in room of Mr Can- 
ning ; and Mr Sturges Browne as Home Secretary, in- 
stead of Mr Peel, in which office he was soon succeeded 
by Lord Lansdowne, — was too exclusively of a Whig 
character to admit of its attaining any degree of stability 
without a great change in the House of Commons, which 
could only be effected by an extensive alteration in the 
representation. As it was the first step towards that 
great revolution, was obviously calculated to lead to it, and 

**' London, April IZ,\S^. 

** Mt dbab Chablbb,— I have reoeived your note this moniiDg. I had no 
choice respecting the resignation of my of&oe of Commander-itt-Chief. Indeed 
I had scarcely one respecting the Cabinet. I should at any rate have expe- 
rienced great difficulty in conducting the duties of my office, Mr Canning 
being Minister. But in order to render that difficulty an impoasability, he 
wrote me a letter in the King's name, which everbody who has seen it ad- 
mits puts the matter beyond aU doubt. I shall show you the letter when I see 
you.— BTcr yours, most affectionately, WxLUiravoir.''— Jfi8L Londmd&rfjf 
Papers, 

*' London, April U,nQ7. 

** Mt diah Chabues,— Since writing the note last night I have receiTed and 
read your memorandum. When you will call upon me I will show yon aU that 
has passed, from which you will see that no effi>rt has been spared to keep the 
thing right The King belicTes, or thinks he belieres, everything Mr a tells 
him — ^for believe him with his sense he cannot — and he takes the chapter of 
accidents and the adTice of this charktan. God send that this chapter may 
not turn out fatally.—EYer yours most respectfully, WmJKQT0H/'--Jfi8L 
Londonderry Papers. 
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as lit iiad ^y60 the Libeorals ah entrance into the Govern- chap. 
ment in consequence of the dissensions of their oppo- ^^^™' 
nents, it excited a very great sensation both in the poli- 1827. 
4ical circles in London and thronghoat the country ; and 
contemporaty letters prove that party spirit never before 
ratt so high, or was commingled with such an amount of 
personal bitterness.* The Duke of Wellmgton predicted 
that Mr Canning's government could not stand. This 
prophe<g^, ere six months were over, was verified by that 
statesman's death ; which melancholy event, after some 
vain attempts to form a Liberal administration under 
another leader (Lord Goderich), led to the Duke himself 
being sent for to form a govemment.+ 

* " The whole conyenation in town is made up of abusiTe, bitterly abnsiTe 
talk of people about each otber->aU fire and flame : I have known nothing 
like it. I think political enmity runs higher and waaces warmer than I have 
ever known it."— Lord Eldon to Ladt J. T. Banks, April 7, 1827 ; EltUm't 
Life, ii. 588. 

t"/8r€p<em6«r2,1827. 

" Many thanks, my dear Charles, for your letter. I deeired Hardinge to 
forward to you the letters and papers which I had sent to him ; and I did not 
write to yourself, because there were many to whom I was under the necessity 
of writing, to whom such communication could not be made by another, as to 
you, and I had but little time. I have no notion of what the general feeling is 
about Lord Gfoderich's government ; I think the nearly unanimous opinion is 
that I have done what I ought. I think that recent events must have tended 
to lower the public opinion of Lord Qoderich and his government. Lady L. 
may rely upon my "vi^ting upon h^r. I doubt my being able to go to Don- 
caster, as I believe I musi be in town that week ; but I will certainly be at 
Wynyard on Saturday or on Monday.— Bver yours, most aflfoctionately,WKL. 
LDiaTON.'*— if5. Ltmdonderry Papen. 

" IkeemX>€r 19, 1827. 

" Mt dbar Charlis,— I received your letter when I was at Wooton, and 
on my arrival in London in the end of the week I heard of a fresh dissolution 
in the Government— vis., the resigiiation of Lord Qoderich. There are many 
rumours of the King. I believe the truth to be that Lord Qoderich wrote to 
the King on Monday, 10th, to tell him that Qovemment required strength, 
and to recommend that Lord Holland and Mr Brougham should be appointed 
to efficient office, or Lord Wellesley. He showed this letter to Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr Huskisson, but to none other of his colleagues. He added a 
postscript, which he did not show even to these two, stating that the state of 
affiurs, his own health and Lady Qoderich's, were such that he wished to be 
allowed to resign. The King did not answer his proposition for strengthen- 
ing the Qovemment ; but. In respect to himself, told him that he would be in 
town on Thursday, and would endeavour to make arrangements to put another 
person at the head of the Qovemment, and to keep it together. They say 
that Lord Lyndhnrst and Mr Huskisson advised him to send for Lord Har- 
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CHAP. The Duke soon found that it was no easy matter in 
•^^^™- those transition times to form a stable administration. 
1872. The even balance of the Liberal and Conservative pai*ties 
WeUiL- prevented either from obtaining a decided majority in 
rauiw'^' *^® House of Commons ; and not only was Government 
forminr an itself Weak, but it required to be formed of materials and 
tion. lend its support to measures not very harmonious m them- 
selves, nor consistent with former professions or principles. 
In a confidential letter to Lord Londonderry when he 
completed his Cabinet, he observed that '' the arrange- 
ment was not precisely what you would have wished for, 
but you will observe we cannot form a ministry as we 
do a dinner or a party in the country. We must look to 
its stability and its capacity to carry on the King^s busi- 
ness in Parliament, and carry with it the respect of the 
country, and of Ireland, and of foreign nations. I hope 
I have succeeded in these respects, and that your con- 
fidence in this administration will increase its stability 
» Duke of and strength."^ Lord Londonderry was, as the event 
toLl^" proved, a tnier prophet : he had little trust in the 
d^^rian. stability of the new administration from its commence- 
li'Di MS. Dient, although it was homogeneous in one respect^ that 
the whole Cabinet was composed of tried and unflinch- 
ing Conservatives, But the course of external events 
soon proved too strong, even for the " Iron Duke ; '' and 
he was, ere long, driven by public danger to introduce 
measures which proved fatal to his administration, and 

rowby. He was sent to, bat declined to accept, and came to town on Monday 
and saw the King at Windsor. In the mean time Lord Goderich had, as usual, 
altered his mind, and Lord Harrowby, having recommended to H.M. that he 
shoidd allow Lord Goderich to reoaU his resignation, the last I heard was that 
that proposition was under consideration, and I think it most likely it will be 
adopted. There are a variety of other stories in circulation — such as Lord 
Wellesley having been sent to and the Duke of Portland. I believe that if 
Lord Wellesley has been sent to, it is only to come over with a view to being 
employed in the Government without any particular office being designated. 
I know no more of this, however, than I do of the rest ; but I believe all the 
first part is tolerably correctw — Remember me most kindly to my Lady, and 
believe me ever yours, most affectionatelY, WbIiUngton." — MS. Londonderry 
PaperB, 
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in their ultimate effects entirely subverted the ancient chap. 
constitution of the country.* ^^^' 

Lord Londonderry, as may well be believed, after all i828. 
that had passed, was strongly opposed to Mr Canning, q., l^^ 
and on several occasions in the House of Lords he spoke?? J!*® c»- 
eamestly against nis foreign policy. But there was no- tion. 
thing selfish or ungenerous in his hostility : he fully 
and cheerfully admitted his great talents ; and after his 
death he voted for a pension to his family. In common 
with Lord Castlereagh, he was friendly to the Roman 
Catholic claims — the concession of which he regarded as 
an essential preliminary to the pacification and tranquil- 
lity of the country. But though favourable to their just 
demands, he was resolutely opposed to the hostile assertion 
of them, and was far from approving the menacing tone 
in which their petitions were often couched, and which 
undoubtedly had its effect in bringing about their ulti- 
mate concession. On one occasion, in 1827, while pre- 
senting two petitions in favour of the Catholics from the 
counties of Londonderry and Monaghan, he expressed 
his hopes that the claims of the Catholics would be con- 
ceded ; but he advised them to wait with patience and 
resignation, trusting to the magnanimity of a British 
king and senate. He added, " If I could conceive that 
they would have recourse to force and rebellion in order 

* Lord Londonderry wrote to the Duke in answer as follows : — 

'< January 22, 1828. 

'' Mt dear Duke,— I am much obliged to you for your letter. I recognise 
in its expressions that kindness you have so long shown me. When you say 
the arrangements are not exactly those which I should have wished for, nor 
certainly expected after the transactions of last year, you say all that I should 
presume to adyance. 

*' , . . I wish, my dear Duke, my confidence in the administration on 
its first appearance was really considered as capable of adding to its stability 
and strength. But I suspect too strongly that my name is an interdict, and 
it is of little moment what course I steer. Hy personal position with his 
Majesty may be awkward from my adherence to my friends rather than 
hanging on my sovereign's faTour as others have done, and which his Majesty 
no doubt expected. My situation relative to Lord Dudley last session is still 
more difficult. But these are private circumstances which I have no right 
now to preBS upon your attention, and which I only hint at to show I am 
not without heavy embarrassment and little prospect of friendship (as in 
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OHAP. to obtain from Parliament these claims, and not to per- 
^^^™^ snasion or argument, I hope» as an honest Irish soldier. 



182^- I should be in the vangnaord of those vho opposed such 
proceedings," When the removal of the Catholic dis- 
abilities was brought forward in 1829 by the Duke of 
Wellington and Sr R. Peel, Lord. Londonderry gare it 
his cordial support, and bo pronounced a warm and elo- 
quent eulogium upon the nohle' Duke in his place in 
Parliament when the bill came up from the House of 
Commons. This proceeding was the more generous on 
his part, that he had perhaps some cause of complaint, 
and most men would hare felt it so at not having been 
included in his appointments when the Duke came into 
office in the preceding year * 

Lord Londonderry's feelings on the Catholic Relief Bill 
Hu stejwiy wcre somowhat of a mixed desoi-iption, from the contest 
to tS^ B^^ between the justice of thw demands, and his abhorrence 
fonn Bill. ^^ ^^ Yoxxi and menacing tone in which they had latterly 
come to be urged. Not so with the next great constitu- 
tional question, which came before Ps^Uament — ^that of 

happy times that are paased) to guide an erring judgment through the maaea 
of the moment. However, believe me, I tfhall endeavour to act ao that he, 
whom, ainoe the death of my poor brother, I h«ve been solely and exduaively 
devoted to, shall have no just or fair cause to condemn my conduct. — Ever 
yours, most sincerely and affectionately, Vans Londokdesbt." — MS. Lon- 
donderry Papert, 
• On this occasion Lord Londonderry said in the House of Peers : — 
" I hail with a feeling of gratitude the measures about to be carried for heal- 
ing the wounds of that distracted country. I feel deeply interested in the 
success of that measure ; and I hope the noble Duke at the head of the Govern- 
ment will use all his powers to carry it into effect. La doing this let him bear 
in mind the exertions of those lamented statesmen who have worked and 
waded through many difficulties to carry this measure into e£fect which the 
noble Duke has at length taken in hand. It is, however, a most extia<»ilimiy 
thing that this great object is about to be carried by those who have so long 
opposed it I quarrel not, however, with those who have formerly been hostile 
to Catholic emancipation, I only look forward with joy and satis&ction to the 
great result. When noble lords talk of the sacrifices which this or that man 
requires to make to bring this about» I confess I think there is only one indi- 
vidual who can be said to have made a great sacrifice, and that is the individual 
who oaimot tender his resignation. If that individual, however, takea the 
eourse which I believe to be necessary for securing the happiness of that part 
of the empire, he will be adored in that country hereafter, and be described 
in her annals aa having achieved her salvation. In that quarter there ia a 
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RefoiHL To that change, in all its forms from first to chap. 
last, be gave his most decided opposition. On several ^^^"- 
occasions during the two years that it dragged its weary isso. 
length along, he spoke against it in the House of Peers 
in the strongest manner; and for this intrepid and manly 
conduct he incurred, as a matter of courae, the inveterate 
hostUity of the Radical party, by some of whom he was» 
like the Duke of Wellington, attacked in the streets, 
dragged off his horse, and seriously injured. Govern- 
ment hastened at this juncture to evince th^ abhorrence 
of such violent measures, by making him (26th June June 2d, 
1830) a Privy Gouncillor. But the hostility of the^^^' 
multitude went on constantly incteasing* Nothing, how- 
ever, could abate his steady and eourageons resistance to 
a measure which he deemed htai to the best.interests of 
the country. On the second reading of the Bill in 1831, 
he spoke strongly against it, and quoted with great effect 
the opinion of Mr Pox on the subject : ** * We are bound 
to support/ said Mr Fox, ' the true interests of the people 
in preference to the desires of their hearts, and the con- 
stitution makes us the sole arbiters of those interests, 
notwithstanding the imaginary infallibility of the people I 
Shall we sacrifice our reason, our honour, and our con- 
science for fear of incurring the popular resentment 1 
and while we are appointed to watch the Hesperian fruit 
of liberty with a dragon's eye, shall we, ourselves, be the 
only slaves of the community 1 ' Perhaps I may be told 
that nothing but the * soul of absurdity ' could suspect the 
people of a design against their own happiness. I do 
not suspect the people of any such design, but I very 
much suspect their capacity to judge of what will best 
conduce to that happiness. I know they are generally 
credulous, and generally uninformed ; captivated by ap- 
pearances, while they neglect the most important essen- 

strong feeling in favoor of the Irish people ; and if the meaaure to be pro- 
poaed by miniaten receive the royal aaaent, it will excite feelinga of gratitude 
from one end of Ireland to the other."— Parliamentary Debata, xz. 470, 471, 
Mew Series. 
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CHAP, tiala ; and always ridiculously ready to believe that those 
^^™- persons who, from their extensive property, have the 
1831. greatest reason to be anxious for the public safety are 
always concerting measures for the oppression of their 
own posterity. I stand up for the constitution, not for 
the populace. If the people attempt to invade the con- 
stitution, they are enemies to the nation. Being con- 
vinced, then, that we are bound to do justice, whether it 
is agreeable or disagreeable, I am for maintaining the 
independence of Parliament, and will not be a rebel to 
the King, to the country, or to my own heart, for the 
'Lond. MS. loudest huzzas of an inconsiderate multitude.''* Men 
will diflFer according to their political prepossessions, pro- 
bably to the end of the world, as to the justice of these 
opinions. But there is no generous mind which must 
not ever admire the intrepid spirit which dictated these 
words at a period when the " brickbat and the bludgeon " 
were openly recommended to the use of the infuriated 
multitude, and the disinterested patriotism which led to 
their being spoken at a time when, to all human appear- 
ance, they inferred an open renunciation during the whole 
remainder of life of all prospect of political elevation. 
The resolute and intrepid disposition of Lord London- 
HiB letter to derry led him to condemn, in the severest terms, the con- 
rowby a^ duct of thosc pecrs, " Waverers,'' as they were termed 
]^r^i?''at the time, who, after the first Reform Bill, had been 
^thwS- thrown out by a majority of 41 in the House of Peers, 
linetonon ijj the autumu of 1831, went over to the other side and 

Reform. 

voted for the second reading of the new Reform Bill on 
the specious pretext of amending it in committee. Such 
a mode of proceeding was directly opposed to his honest 
and straightforward mind, which disdained all subter- 
fuges, and inclined on all occasions to meet a difficulty 
and front a danger openly and manfully, be the conse- 
quences what they might. Unable to restrain his indig- 
nant feeUngs at this secession, he composed and published 
in the newspapers a very able article under the title of 
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a " Letter to Lords Harrowby and Whamcliflfe, by a Peer chap. 
of Parliament,'' which, at the time, made a considerable ^^"^' 
impression. The great battles for the constitution in 18S2. 
which they were both now engaged, drew him closer than 
ever with the Duke of Wellington, and an active cor- 
respondence between them took place in consequence. 
Among other valuable documents of his Grace, preserved 
in the Londonderry Papers, is a very long and able 
letter, dated 12th January 1832, containing a full ex- 
position of his views on this the moat momentous crisis 
of British history. It is given at full length below ; and 
few letters of that illustrious man are more characteristic, 
both from the clearness of the thought and the vigour of 
the expression.* 

* ** London, January 12, 1832. 

'' Mt dbab Lord. — There are two yery easy and straight roads for the de- 
struction of the British monarchy. One is a moderate Jleform Bill as ffficient 
as that thrown out last October by the House of Lords. That ^jUdeney is 
necessary to secure the honour of the Minister, which it seems is much more 
important in these good times than the safety of the Crown and constitution of 
the monarchy ! The other is to destroy even the semblance of iudependence 
in the House of Lords, by creating peers to counterbalance the majority which 
Toted against the Beform Bill. It is expected and intended to carry the new 
Reform Bill by this coup d'etat 

" I don't care which mode of proceeding is adopted ; the monarchy equally 
approaches its termination. 

'* It is impossible to expect that a precedent such as that which will be 
given on the occasion, will not be followed in future. Our late royal master 
created sixteen peers on his coronation, of which about nine were neither 
Scotch nor Irish, and were added to the House of Lords. The present King 
could not do less than make sixteen new peers upon his coronation, all added 
to the number of the House of Lords, and observe that this was in addition 
to nine new peers already created by the King, and recommended by Lord 
Grey, making in all twenty -five in less than one year. To this add an Irish 
peer created, and a bishop appointed. Now, to those, put the 80 or 40 in 
addition, and what becomes then of the independence of the House of Lords \ 
After such a precedent it will be of no use to the existence of the monarchy, 
none to the democracy. It will be the ridicule of the public, and a despair to 
itself. 

<< We are then called upon to advise the King not to create peers. The King 
knows the mischief of such creations as well as we do. His Ministers tell him 
that he will have an insurrection and civil war in the country if they do pot 
carry the Beform Bill ; and his Migesty says that all he desires is to have the 
BiU fairly discussed in a committee of the House of Lords ! His Ministers 
tell him this. But they ought also to tell him that those who vote for the 
second reading of the Bill in order that it may be discussed in committee, 
admit its principle ; that is to say the principle of ^ciency, which Lord Grey, 
however, requires without reference to the consequences to his Majesty's 

VOL. IlL R 
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CHAP. After the passing of the Reform Bill, and when Sir 
^^^' Robert Peel, at the head of a small minority in the 
1834 House of Commons, was maintaining a gallant fight to 
His win- prevent or retard its eflFects in destroying the other insti- 
SiS'^arR. tutions of the country, he was brought into still closer 
Jj^ij^j^d^^^ proximity with the two great Conservatiye leaders in 
WeUrngton tho Lords and Commons. Numerous letters remain in 

iniereste of the admission of this principle. There are some in the House of 
Lords who would prefer dealh to $tidi a course, 

** But it is said if this course be not adopted we shall have insurrection and 
civil war I t ! What have we had throughout the year 1831 f Is it tranquillity f 
Is it the British constitution f Is it security to any man, for his property, his 
rights, his house, or even his life f Nothing can be worse than what we have 
had. A ny change would be an improvement. I cannot consider the King of this 
country as a cypher, to be cut by political parties from one to another, and 
then to be moulded as they please. This King in particular has lived in the 
world, has taken a part in Parliament, and knows as weU as any of us the con- 
sequences of his actions. Why then am I to suppose him ignorant of the con- 
sequences of his actions f He ought not to be so. He can obtain information 
as well, if not better than, any of us. He is surrounded by persons who can 
inform him, and I conclude, indeed I hnow^ that he has chosen the course which 
he has taken. I lament it for his own sake, for that of his family, and for that 
of this great but unfortunate nation I But I can do nothing to impede that 
course excepting in my place in Parliament. There is nothing so wrong as to 
say the King is abandoned. By whom) Not by me, not by my friends, not 
by the House of Lords. The King is a tower of strength. His Majesty baa 
allowed his name to be used in favour of reform, nay, of thu reform in Par- 
liament. Who can successfully oppose a combination consisting of the King, 
his Government, the House of Commons (elected, by the by, for the purpose 
of carrying thU bill of reform), the dissenters from the Church of all descrip- 
tions, and the mob f 

** The other party, consisting of the majority of the House of Lords, the 
Church of England absent to a man, and nineteen-twentieths of all the property 
and intelligence in the country (including in number, some members of both 
Houses of Parliament who vote for the bill), are powerless in opposition to the 
King. They can delay and impede the measure. They may and do look to 
better times, when the King may see this danger, and the people may follow 
his example. In the mean time they consider what is passing, and the pro- 
bable consequences, with affliction bordering on despair, 

** We are governed by the mob, and its czar — a licentious press. Let any 
man contempktte what is passing. He will see that it is so. Parliament was 
assembled in December, because the unions and the press insisted upon it, 
and they could not be resisted, particulary as the Gk>vemment had issued a 
sort of condemnatoiy proclamation against the unions. What does Ptirliament 
do f What had it to do when it met in December f Nothing. The Reform 
Bill was forced through two readings in the House of Commons, although in 
point of fieujt neither the Bill nor the documents on which its enactments were 
founded, were ready to be produced to the House till after the motion for the 
first reading was passed. The House of Commons did nothing except appoint 
a committee to inquire into Irish tithes, and then adjourn for a month. The 
appointment of these committees has put an end to the payment of tithea in 
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the Londonderrj archiyes written in the course of this chap. 
struggle, Taluable alike as indicating the views of those ^^^^^ 
great men during its continuance, and the affectionate re- 1^34. 
gard with which they looked back to the departed great, 
under whose banner the fight would, but for a terrible 

Ireland. I call this mob-goyernment and nothing else. Who ever heard of 
assembling Parliament and haying nothing for them to do I Nobody but the 
mob and Mr Place, the tailor. The King knows all this as well as you or I do. 
ffe alone can save himself and the country from the difficulties in which it 
is placed, and from the still greater difficulties for his Majesty and his people 
in which he will soon find himself. Nothing is requisite but resolution and per- 
seyering firmness ; and his Mi^esty wiU have degenerated in a rare manner 
fh>m the distinguishing qualities of his family if he should not possess these. 
— ^Yours eyer, Weluwoton." — MS. L&ndonderry Papen. 

During the whole progress of the 'Reform Bill in the House of Commons 
and Peers in 1831 and 1882, both the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lon- 
donderry entertained the gloomiest yiews of the prospects of the country. 
On August 14, 1881, soon after the bill had come up from the House of 
Commons, the Duke wrote to him as follows : '' Mt dear Charles, — I don't 
recollect that anything was said in Parliament, in Mr Canning's time, respect- 
ing the creation of peers. I recollect that many noble lords wished that the 
subject should be mentioned, but they gaye it up. I would earnestly recom- 
mend that the subject should not be touched upon. The King certainly has a 
right to create peers ; and it is aright for the continuance and exercise of which 
the House of Commons haye always contended against the House of Lords. A 
motion for an address to the Crown to refrain from making peers carried in the 
House of Lords would afford the strongest possible ground to the ministers and 
their adherents of the Radical press and the mob, to urge upon the King the 
creation of a large number. They would say to his Majesty : ' The oligarchy is 
too strong for you and your Goyemment ; they will not allow you to make 
an effort to relieye yourself from this tyranny. Ton must make an effort^ 
or you will lose your character and your Pofularitt. The people wiU 
not belieye that your are in earnest.' Mind, I do not think the ministers 
will refrain from using the language whether the motion is made or not ; but 
I prefer not to giye them ground for using it, and to ayoid to excite the feel- 
ings of seyeral good, and well meaning, but not yery firm minded people. I 
tmderstand that the creation of a large number of peers is strongly objected 
to by many of the adherents of the Goyemment^ and that some of the eldest 
sons of peers who are in the House of Commons haye refused to be called up 
to the House of Lords. I cannot say whether there is any foundation for this 
report ; but if there is, I am conyinced that we must cautiously ayoid a course 
of proceeding which would undoubtedly lead to their taking another yiew of 
the subject — Yours eyer, Wellinoton." 

On October 15, the Dvke again wrote: ** Mt dear Charles, — I neyer go to 
the House of Lords on Wednesday, and was not present when Lord Whamdiffe 
spoke, and I really don't know what he said. He has always, howeyer, spoken 
for himself only, as haye Lord Harrowby and others. It is yery eyident to 
me, howeyer, that the result of our yote of last week * is worth nothing more 
than a gain of time. In the interyal of time the country may manifest an im- 
portant change of opinion. A Proyidenoe may otherways eaye us from the 

* When the Reform Bill was thrown oat by a majority of 41. 
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CHAP, calamity, have been maintained. These expressions came 
^^^' with a peculiar grace from the intrepid statesman then 
]834. with equal courage maintaining the struggle.* The let- 
ters of both are in the highest degree valuable, as indi- 
cating the light in which they viewed the great consti- 
tutional change which had been effected. The views of the 
Duke were peculiarly gloomy ; he regarded the revolution 

miafortunes impending over this devoted nation. I am yeiy glad you are 
sufficiently recovered to go out of town. — Youni ever, Wbllikqton." 

On November 27| 1831, the Duke wrote to Lord Londonderry : ** Mt dear 
Charles, — I have received your letter of the 2dd. Lord Whamcliffe has in- 
formed me of his communication with the Government, commenced by Lord 
Grey. I have told him that I will not take part in his deliberations. I think 
that the question turns upon this, ' Have the Government separated themselves 
from the Radicals and the unions I ' If they have, and Lord Whamcliffe feels 
his position, and has firmness enough to avail himself of its advantages, the 
country may be relieved by his negotiation from some of the evils of the bill. 
I think, however, that there is some reason to doubt the real separation. 
This doubt is founded upon the conduct of the press for the last three weeks, 
and of the Birmingham union, in refraining from advocating its organisation 
on the very day the procUimation was publbhed in London. If the separation 
has not Udcen place, Lord Wharncliffe's negotiation will produce no effect 
except to withdraw from the cause of anti-reform the powerful support of 
himself. Lord Harrowby, and others who will follow their example. — ^Believe 
me, ever youra, Wellington." 

On March 13, 1882, he again wrote to Lord Londonderry: "My dear 
Charles, — I return your newspapers. In answer to your note, I assure you I 
have nothing to say to Lord Whamcliffe's proceedings, either in the way of 
encouragement or discouragement. 

'' I don't know any man in the House of Lords with whom I have had less 
communication than with his Lordship. It is true the country is in a terrible 
state. But I thank Gk>d, I have nothing to reproach myself in producing the 
existing state of afi&irs.— Ever yours affectionately, W£LLiNaTON.''~if& Z/m- 
donderry Papers, 

• " WhUthall, Pfbruary 24, 1829. 

'' Mt dear Lord Londonderry, — I am greatly obliged by your kind letter ; 
I have put the enclosure into the hands of Lord Granville Somerset, who will 
write to Mr Hyatt this day, and thank him for his acceptable offer. Would 
to God your lamented brother had been spared to us, and that I was at this 
moment fighting under his banner, instead of occupying a post which mobt 
justly belonged to him.— Ever yours, most faithfully, Robert Peel." 

" WhUOioU Oardent, April 27, 1834. 

** Mt dear Lord Londonderry, — I am always more than repaid by my own 
feelingB, whenever an opportunity offers of yindicating the memory of your 
noble brother. The losses of time and the comparison with others who have 
tried to walk in his footsteps are constantly diminishing the necessity of such 
vindication, and insuring perhaps tardy but, on that account, permanent 
justice to his character. 

** To gratify at the same time the feelings of his affectionate family is a 
double reward. — Believe me, my dear Lord, affectionately yours^ Robert 
Tesl"—MS. Londonderry Papers. 
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as effected, and the ultimate ruin of the country as inevi- chap. 
table in consequence.* But that conriction did not in ^^^^ 
the least degree weaken his resolution to fight it out to 1834« 
the last, and to make ** a stand-up fight for it,^' leaving 
the final result to a merciful Providence.f 

♦"J/onrA 7,1883. 

" My dear Charleb^ — I haTe receired your note. I do not see any prospect 
of a necessity for an attendance in the House of Lords. In truth the revolution 
is effected ; the question is, what will it do I In the mean time property, and 
the House of Lords in particular, hare lost their political influence. Any de- 
liberative body composed of men of education, of habits of business, and of talent, 
may, by their discussions, have a moral influence in society, and over the legis- 
lature and the mob. But their discussions must be opportune ; and those of 
the House of Lords in particular, which still possesses a legislative power, but 
no political influence, ought to be very cautiously managed. I have been 
here generally amusing myself with the foxhounds. When I was in London 
last week, there was a report that the King had said to somebody that aU the 
ministers had resigned except Lord Brougham and Lord Stanley. However, 
they are still in office. I understand that it is now reported Lord Qrey 
wishes to abdicate into the hands of the Duke of Portland. I think that Lord 
Grey's resignation will be quite the most blackguard act that any statesman 
was ever guilty of. He first destroys the constitution of his country ; he is 
repeatedly warned that neither he nor any one else will be able to carry on 
the Government under the new system which his act of Parliament would 
establish. He perseveres, carries his measures, and as soon as he experiences 
the difficulties into which he has brought the country, he says he has grown 
old, is tired, and means to retire. — Believe me, ever yours, most affectionately, 
Wkllucoton." — MS. Londonderry Papen, 

'^"Burton, June 17, 1884. 

'' My dear Charles, — I return the Duke of Buckingham's letter ; it is really 
necessary that the Duke should come to town and judge for himself what 
course he will take. My conviction is that this Government (Lord Melbourne's) 
cannot be broken up as the last was, by a combination of parties of all opin- 
ions against it for that purpose ; and being convinced that the formation of any 
Government which we might hope would conduct public afiairs on better or on 
any principles, is impossible, and that the ruin, of which the seeds were sown 
in the end of the year 1830, would be completed, I cannot be a party to any 
combination of discontented Whigs or Radicals or others to promote this 
object; nor vote for measures which I should consider destructive, and could 
not carry into execution if the object was attained. I also am for a fair 
8tand-up fight ; such has always been my practice. It is not that of the 
Duke. In the last session of Parliament I fought several fair stand-up fights 
throughout the dog days, and till the end of August, with the support of 
not more than a dozen peers, upon questions of the greatest public and 
private interest, even to the Duke of Buckingham himself ; but I do not re- 
collect that I bad the advantage of the Duke of Buckingham's support on any 
of those occasions. I will follow this course again this year. But I decline 
to make the Poor-Law Bill a party question, or to oppose any provision in it 
which, when I see, I shall approve. I decline likewise to move abstract ques- 
tions upon the Irish Church Commissions, for this reaaou. Contradictory pro- 
positions will be moved and carried in the House of Commons ; and I do noi 
choose to be the person to excite a quarrel between the two Houses of Parlia- 
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CHAP. These numerous and arduous public and private duties, 
xvra. ^iiici^ }ig discharged with such energy, both in his place 



1834. in Parliament and on his own estates, did not altogether 

HiiWrtory engross Lord Londonderry's active mind. His recoUec- 

fnroiL^, tions still reverted, with almost increasing delight, to the 

1S28- scenes of his youth, and the days when, side by side with 

Wellington, he combated on the fields of Spain for the 

liberties of Europe, and the independence of England^ 

The numerous and valuable letters which he had received 

from his illustrious general during that time, as well as 

those equally valuable which he had written to Lord 

Castlereagh during its continuance, formed the basis of 

his " Narrative of the events in Spain and Portugal," 

which was published in 1 828. It met with very great, 

though not undeserved success, having gone through 

three editions within a year after its first appearance. 

Independent of its being a work of unquestionable au- 

ment. This quarrel will occur in its time, and the House of Lords will pro- 
bably be overwhelmed. But it shall not be attributed to me, with truth at 
least 

** The country is in a most serious state. A man like the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with his stake in it, should come to town and see with his own eyes, 
and hear with his own ears, what is passing, and give his aaBistance to pre- 
vent the progress of the mischief. Much may be done by the House of 
Lords in its legitimate legislative capacity, and I must add that I can be a 
party only to such measures. — Believe me, ever yours, most affectionately, 
Wellington. " — MS. Londonderry Papers, 

On occasion of the serious and loug - protracted monetary crisis of 1838, 
which led to dismal strikes in every part of the country, especially the min- 
ing and manufacturing districts, the Duke addressed ^e following valuable 
letter to Lord Londonderry : — 

" London, Augmt 14, 1889. 

" It appears to me that the combination is general, the members combined 
unknown, and their objects equally so. Nothing known except that there are 
no means of resistance. When matters broke out in Hants some years ago, 
I induced the magistrates to put themselves on horseback, each at the head of 
his own servants and retainers, grooms, huntsmen, gamekeepers, armed with 
horsewhips, pistols, fowling-pieces, and what they could get> and to attack in 
concert if necessary, or singly, these mobs, disperse them, destroy them, and 
take and put in confinement those who could not escape. 

" This was done in a spirited manner on many instances ; and it is aston- 
ishing how soon the country was tranquillised, and that in the best way, by 
the activity and spirit of the gentlemen. — Ever yours, most affectionately, 
Wellinotoh."— if iS. Londonderry Papers, 
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thority, as coining from the pen of the Adjutant-General chap. 
of the army, who had access to, or in his own hands, ^^^' 
the best sources of information, it possessed one merit of 3836. 
a peculiar kind, which added to the charm of the work. 
From his having throughout maintained so constant a 
correspondence with his brother, the events of the war, 
day by day and week by week, were to be found narrated 
in his letters to him ; and he had the good taste to form 
his narrative entirely on these, as they may be called, 
"sketches from nature.'^ Thus, the work exhibits a 
graphic power and fidelity of description, which never 
could have been attained if it had been merely composed 
after an interval of years, from the dim recollections of 
long-past events. Such was the brilliancy of many of 
these descriptions, especially of the siege of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, that it was suspected by many at the time, that he 
had got some assistance in the composition ; and the pre- 
sent Chaplain-general of the forces was freely mentioned 
as having contributed his aid. But Lord Londonderry 
had himself great powers of description, and he had a 
portfolio of original sketches by his own hand, which 
superseded the necessity of any foreign assistance. The 
author can give the most decided contradiction to this 
statement, for he found all the brilliant passages which 
were imputed to another in Lord Londonderry's original 
letters to Lord Castlereagh, written from the trenches or 
the field of battle. 

On occasion of Sir Robert Peel's brief accession to power 
in December 1834, a striking opportunity was afibrded Lord Li>u- 
Lord Londonderry of evincing the mingled disinterested- ap^Sent 
ness and decision of his character. Sir Robert, on re-^'^Sfst 
ceiving the reins of power, recommended him for the high ,^^^5^^^ 
and important office of ambassador at St Petersburg, 
which, though not formally made out, had been officially 
announced. He thought, with reason, that it was a very im- 
portant object, as an embroilment with France on the East- 
em question was evidently approaching, to restore amicable 
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CHAP, relations with the Court of St Petersburg, which had 
^^^^ been seriously impaired since the divergence on Conti- 
i^S5. nental aflFairs, at Troppau and Verona ; no one seemed 
so well calculated to effect this as the gallant soldier 
diplomatist who had fought and bled with the Emperor 
Alexander on the field of Culm, and by his energetic 
bearing towards Bemadotte, mainly contributed to ren- 
dering the victory of Leipsic decisive. Upon this, the 
Liberals in the House of Commons, headed by Mr Shcil 
and Mr Cutlar Fergusson, who had never forgiven his 
courageous stand against the Reform Bill, made a motion 
to have the appointment cancelled, upon the ground that 
Lord Londonderry had said in his place in Parliament, 
that the Poles who had revolted against the Russian 
Government in 1831 were "rebels;'' and that, having 
ourselves set the example of violating the treaties of 
Vienna, by sanctioning the partition of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, then guaranteed by all the Powers, we 
had no right to complain of the Emperor of Russia 
having, in consequence of that revolt, withdrawn the con- 
stitution which by the same treaty was guaranteed to the 
Poles. The subsequent conduct of the English them- 
selves, has demonstrated that both charges were un- 
founded ; for, on occasion of the great revolt in India 
in 1857, the whole inhabitants of Great Britain, including 
the most violent Liberals, were unanimous in stigmatising 
the Sepoys as " rebels,'' though they had, like the Poles, 
violated their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, in the 
attempt to restore the independence of their native land; 
and as to the partition of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands between a monarchical and revolutionary state, it 
has been repeatedly referred to by subsequent Liberal 
governments, as affording a precedent for fresh invasions 
of the treaty of Vienna. And of all men in the world, 
mT'bS*'*'* ^^^^ Londonderry was the last whose appointment should 
^86/ ' have given any just cause of umbrage to the Poles,^ for he 
was the representative and inheritor of the policy of the 
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Statesman who had bj his single efforts preserved a rem- caaAP. 
nant of Polish nationality at the Congress of Vienna, and ^'^^• 



obtained for them a constitution under which they had isss. 
for fifteen years enjoyed a degree of prosperity unknown 
in the long annals of Polish democratic insanity. 

Sir Robert Peel made a feeble defence of the appoint- 
ment which had been suggested to him by the Duke of whor^gni 
Wellington, resting on the well-known military and diplo- deul^-m'' 
matic services of Lord Londonderry, and the constitu-^*J^^™ 
tional danger of the House of Commons interfering with"*®"^ 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown in this particular. 
Lord Stanley, however, supported the motion, adding a 
hope that Ministers, if not too late, would yet caucel the 
appointment. The Cabinet was now in a very awkward 
predicament, for they had not a majority in the House 
of Commons, and an adverse vote on this appointment 
might necessitate a resignation. But Lord Londonderry 
relieved them from all difficulty, for no sooner did he 
read in the newspapers of the following day what had 
passed in the House of Commons, when his appointment 
was brought under discussion, than he rose in his place 
in the House of Peers, and said, " Having but one object, 
and that is to serve the King honestly and to the best of 
my ability, were I to depart from this country after what 
has passed in the House of Commons, I should feel my- 
self as the representative of his Majesty placed in a new, 
false, and improper position. My efficiency would be im- 
paired, and it would be impossible for me to fill the office 
to which I have been called with proper dignity or effect. 
Upon these grounds, I have now to state that no con- 
sideration will induce me to accept the office which his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me." 
T]ie Duke of Wellington, with characteristic manliness, 
then rose and said, " / reco^nmended that my noble 
friend should be appointed ambassador at St Petersburg; 
and I did so, founding on his great and important mili- 
tary services, on my knowledge of my noble friend for 
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CHAP, many years past, and on the fitness which he has proved 
^^^' himself possessed of for diplomatic duties in the various 



1836. oflBces he has filled for many years, particularly at the 
Court of Vienna, from which he returned with the strong- 
est marks of approbation of the Secretary of State. Being 
a military oflBcer of high rank in this country, and of high 
x^Mm ' reputation in the Russian army, he was peculiarly fitted 
^7; Ani for that employment/' These were noble words on both 
1^' 184.' sides, and it was worth the refusing such an appointment 
to have such a testimony borne by such a man.^ 
^ The numerous and flattering letters, expressing regret 

Which leads at his appointment to the Court of St Petersburg being 
ney to^^*"' brokcu off, which Lord Londonderry received from the 
I^^Md very highest quarters at the Russian Court, led to his 
w^^*' carrying into execution a project he had for some time 
Aug. 1836. entertained, of making a tour of the northern coast, and 
once more, before he died, renewing his personal inter- 
course with his old companions at arms at Stockholm and 
St Petersburg. It took some time to make the arrange- 
ments requisite for carrying on, during his absence, the 
extensive undertaking he had in hand, particularly at 
Seahamp Harbour ; but, everything being at length in 
readiness, he set out, accompanied by the Marchioness, 
Aug. 6, early in August in the following year, and directed his 
steps by Berlin and Gottenberg to Stockholm. They 
were everywhere received with the utmost distinction 
and eclat, which gave decisive evidence of the judicious 
nature of the appointment which the Cabinet had made^ 
and which the factious opposition of the House of Com- 
mons had rendered abortive. At Stockholm, in particu- 
lar, they were the guests of Bernadotte, who, much to his 
credit, forgot all old grudges, and treated Lord London- 
derry and his Lady with the distinction due to persons 
of their eminence, and the cordiality of an old companion- 
in-arms. From Stockholm they proceeded to St Peters- 
burg, where they were received by the Emperor Nicholas 
with the utmost distinction and magnificence. Reviews, 
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banquets, and balls, succeeded one another with all the ohap. 

XVIIL 



splendour for which the Russian court is so celebrated ; _^^ 
the whole military archives of the nation were thrown 1W6. 
open to the Marquesses inspection, from which he extracted 
a great yarietj of important information ; and advantage 
was taken of the anniversary of the entire deliverance of 
the Russian territory from the French, December 24, 
1812, to present him with the medal instituted in com- 
memoration of the taking of Paris in 1814, which he 
wore at the solemn service in the cathedral on the follow- 
ing day.* Lord Londonderry always afterwards said that 
these days spent among his old companions -in -arms, 
every one of whom recalled some interesting and heart- 
stirring recollection, were among the happiest in his life. 
Nor was Lady Londonderry, amidst all the personal 
homage with which she was surrounded, less gratified 
at seeing such decisive proofs of the high esteem in which 
her husband was held by the most distinguished men in 
Continental Europe, and of the strange truth that he was 
the object of animosity only to the Radicals of his own 
country, whom he had so largely contributed to save from 
imperial bondage. 

Prom St Petersburg the Marquess and Marchioness 
travelled by Moscow to Odessa^ and thence by sea to Their j^ar. 
Constantinople. With the former ancient metropolis of S?J,*AttSl^ 
Russia they were both inexpressibly aflFected ; and the ^^ ^n'to 
vividness of the Marchioness's impression was reflected in Jj^'^"** 
a description of that picturesque capital, which appeared nopie. 

* '* ChanccUerU, St Petersburg, 24 Decembre 1836 (January 5, 1887). 
" MoKSiEUB LE Marquib, — Sa MajesU rEmpereur a voulu profiter du s^jour 
de Totre seigneurie 4 St Petenbaig h Tepoque oik I'Ggllae oA^bre la d^Ur* 
ranoe de la Russie de riaTasion de I'ennemi en 181 2, pour toub ofErir la m^daille 
institute en commemoration de la priae de Parin en 1814. Sa Majesty Impe- 
rial en cons^uenoe m'a chai^6 de voua faire pairenir ce m^daille en yous 
prianb de toub en aeryir pour la c^r^monie du 25 de ce mois^ et de oontinuer de 
la porter en souyenir de la campagne glorieuse qu'elle rappelle, et k laqueUe 
Totre seigneurie a pris un part ei active et si noble. En m'acqnittant de cet 
ordre de mon souverain, j'ai llionneur d'offnr K Yotre seigneurie lea aasurancea 
de ma tr^ haute consideration^— Lb Pbince Yolkovskt.'*— JfiS^. Londonderry 
Papers. 
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CHAP, in a subsequent periodical, and is bj far the most graphic 
^^™' account of it which exists in the English language. The 
i83(j. presence of the plague at Constantinople, however, as 
they passed through the Dardanelles, haying rendered it 
hazardous to land there on that occasion, they embarked 
in the yacht of Mr Bentinck, M.P., a great friend of both, 
and after traversing the enchanting sea of the Archi- 
pelago, coasted along the shores of Africa, where they 
visited Algiers and the ruins of Carthage, and thence 
crossed over to Spain, the scene of Lord Londonderry's 
early aehievements and enduring predUection. Having 
returned to Great Britain in the autumn of 1837, he ar- 
ranged his papers, and gave to the world the result of 
his obseiTations in two volumes, entitled Tour in the 
Northy which is replete with valuable information, both 
military and statistical, and to which, in his History of 
Europe^ the author has been repeatedly indebted. 
Like many other persons of warm feelings and a high 
Lord liin. chivalrous sense of honour. Lord Londonderry was apt, 
duei^* when he felt strongly, to indulge in perhaps too unmea- 
fiStiwof sured expressions. This led to two incidents in his life 
n^^t, which, though not of public importance, are too charac- 
ini823. teristic of the man to be passed over without notice. 
These were two duels ; the first originating in a military, 
the second in a political dispute. On both occasions 
Lord Londonderry was the party challenged, not the 
challenger, so that he was at least guiltless of the inten- 
tion to shed human blood. On both occasions he might 
have, in strict honour, availed himself of personal privilege 
to decline the challenge, but on neither did he do so, and 
on neither did he return his antagonist's fire, but, without 
retracting the words used, fired his pistol in the air. The 
first was with an ofiicer in his own regiment of hussars. 
Comet Battier, and occurred in 1823. The comet was 
unpopular in his regiment, and complained to Lord Lon- 
donderry, as his colonel, of the conduct of his brother 
officers towards him. Upon inquiry. Lord Londonderry 
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did not think he was called on to interfere, as the com- chap. 
plaint related simply to some passing expression used by ^^^ 
them as to his horsemanship, which the young oflBcer had i83». 
taken more to heart than in reason he should have done. 
He declined, accordingly, to interfere, saying the com- 
plainer could not ride, and he had better go to the riding 
school Upon this Battier called him out ; and of course 
as it was a military dispute touching the discipline of the 
regiment, Lord Londonderry, as the commanding officer, 
was entitled to have refused to fight his inferior officer. 
This, however, he declined to do ; but, waiving his rank, 
accepted the challenge, went out, received his adversary's 
fire, but discharged his own pistol in the air. Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) Hardinge was his second on the occa- 
sion, and entirely approved of his Lordship's proceeding ; 
although, as involving a breach of military subordination, 
his conduct in accepting the challenge of an inferior 
officer in a dispute arising out of military discipline, was 
very properly disapproved of by the Horse Guards. 

The second occasion on which Lord Londonderry 
fought a duel was in 1839, and it was with Mr Grattan, His du^i 
on account of some violent expression reported in theMrOnttaa 
newspapers as having been used by that gentleman, in*°^®^- 
reference to the famous political struggle between the 
Liberals and Tories, which occurred in that year, on 
occasion of the resignation of Lord Melbourne, and the 
Queen sending for Sir Robert Peel to form a new ad- 
ministration ; which proved abortive owing to the disin- 
clination of her Majesty to make any change in the Ladies 
of her Bedchamber. On this occasion Mr Grattan made 
a speech at a meeting of St Paul's parish, Dublin, in 
which he was reported, in a liberal journal of that city, 
to have said that if the Tories had succeeded in getting 
possession of the reins of power at that time, her Majesty's 
life would have been placed in danger from the machi- 
nations of the Tory Ministers or their Ladies of the 
Bedchamber. This extraordinary and absurd accusation. 
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CHAP, which would have been too contemptible to call for 
^^^' notice, were it not for the talents and social position of 
1839. the person preferring it, excited very great indignation 
among the political leaders on both sides ; and it was 
noticed in terms of just indignation, both bj Lord 
Brougham and Lord Londonderry, in the House of 
Lords.* The former said that the charges were '"false 
and slanderous;^' the latter, that it was "'base and in- 
famous/' Upon reading the remarks in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 31st Maj, reporting the speeches of 
the preceding evening in the House of Lords, Mr 
(jrattan wrote to both the noble Lords requiring an 
explanation, and desiring to know whether the epithets 
were intended to apply to him. Lord Brougham re- 
turned a long answer, which, as containing a full state- 
ment of the matter in dispute, is given below entire,t 
Lord Londonderry contented himself with replying — 
'' I meant to repel an unfounded accusation, and I can 

* The paragraph in the J)uhlin Freetnaris Journal, represented as forming 
part of Mr Grattan's speech, was as follows : — Mr Grattan said, " Tou haye 
powerful motives to m^ge you on at the present crisis, and not among the least 
powerful is this, that if we get under a Tory regime, and if the Queen were 
surrounded by Tories such as Sir Robert Peel and the other members of the 
Tory Cabinet, / for one Vfould not antwer for her life (the Queen's) for a wngle 
hour. History abounds with instances in which rulers have been taken away 
by the hands of their courtiers ; and not the least remarkable of these is that 
which Aristotle mentions of the death of Alexander the Great, who, he says, 
died without any of those external symptoms which usuaUy accompany the 
ordinary diseases by which man is liable to be deprived of life. If the charges 
which have been brought against a oerttfin royal person, namely, the King of 
Hanover, be true, I do declare solemnly I do not think the royal lady would 
be safe in her palace, while suirounded by the minions and proteg^ of his 
Highness, — ^why, I would not, for my part» give so much as an orange peel, 
despicable as it is, for the life of the Queen, were the same once in the hands 
of Tory keeping. I feel sensible that had the odious party the power over 
a lady in darkness ; had they the mixing of the howl or the preparaHtm of the 
opiate, then indeed wou>ld her eubjecte toon behold their beloved Queen composed 
in a long and endless sleep."* — Dublin Freeman* s Journal, May 21, 1889. 

t Mr Grattan*8 letter was in these terms to Lord Brougham : — 

" lUform Club, June 1, 1839. 

** Mt Lobd, — ^I see in the Morning Chronicle newspaper a reported speech 
of your Lordship last night. Your Lordship is there represented as having 
alluded to me, and as having used expressions which no gentleman can pennit 
to be applied to him. I therefore hope your Lordship wiU explain thii circum- 
stance, and that you will be so good as to remove from my name the impree- 
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only adhere to the purport of my former communication, chap. 

that, unwilling as I should be to aflSx upon any individual ^^^^ 

the responsibility of having uttered such sentiments as i8S9. 
those reported in the public accounts of the meeting to 

sion which the offensive terms of 'fidflehood and slander' must naturally 
occasion." — I have the iionour to be^ &o., Henby Gbattan." 

To this letter Lord Brougham returned the following answer : — 

" Sir, — Whilst I protest distinctly against being held answerable to any per- 
son out of the House to which I belong, for anything said or done by me in 
that House of Parliament^ I am disposed to answer your letter by the respect 
which I have ever borne towards your family, and which you are aware I do 
not now for the first time profess. When I shall have stated the passage in 
your speech at the late Dublin meeting, to which alone I referred in my state- 
ment of Friday last, and which I believed to have been spoken by you, because 
it was dted by another speaker with approbation in your presence, without 
any correction from yourself, you will at once percieve that the offensive words 
mentioned in your letter could not have been applied to your invectives, what- 
ever other comments they might justly occasion. I quote from the newspaper 
supposed to be in the interest of your party (The Dublin Weekly JiegUter), but 
I first saw the speech in another. 

** * The people and their sovereign have triumphed over the base, the lying, 
the tyrannical faction for whom no falsehood is too great. They are abusing 
and calumniating every loyal and respectable man, and they are abusing and 
calumniating the people, the priesthood and their religion, and yet the liars 
would tell you that liiey are the advocates of liberal principles t But their 
falsehood and hypocrisy have been exposed ; we have confounded their knav- 
ish tricks, and covered them with shame and confusion. I tell you more, — 
that if her Majesty was once fairly placed in the hands of the Tories, I would 
not give an orange peel for her life. If some of the low miscreants of the 
party got round her Majesty, and had the mixing of the bowl at night, I fear 
she would have a long sleep.' 

" To say that Tory Ladies of the Bedchamber would commit treason, and 
murder the Queen, may be very senseless and vety uncharitable, but it could 
never, with any propriety of language, be called a falsehood or even a slander. 
Accordingly, Uie only two persons present^ one of them a countryman of your 
own and a friend of your family, whom I have spoken to on the subject, are 
quite clear in their recollection that I never applied to your speech the words 
which you say have naturally given you pain. The newspapers which I have 
seen also coincide with their recollection. But I must add that the comments 
which I did make upon your speech, though not such as to justify any per- 
sonal call from you upon me, were such as very possibly have given you pain. 
I am sorry for it, and I expressed at the time the uneasiness which I felt on 
being compelled by a sense of duty and of justice to make those remarks. 
However strong, they were not stronger than the universal feeling of the audi- 
ence went along with. But I expressly ascribed your conduct to the feelings 
of party seal and violent excitement under which you laboured. Tour great 
unwillingness to have language applied to yourself so incomparably less offen- 
sive than you are represented to have used with respect to others, makes me 
entertain some hope that, contrary to all probability, I may have been mis- 
informed by an incorrect report of your speech. I, of course, have no kind of 
right to ask you any question ; but I may perhaps be pardoned if I add, that 
nothing would give me more sincere gratification than to be told by you that 
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CHAP, which I alluded, I must adhere to the opinion I hare 
xvm. already expressed as applying to any individual prepared 



1889. to avow such language." This answer was followed by a 
challenge from Mr Grattan, which Lord Londonderry, 
waiving his privilege as a peer in regard to words spoken 
in Parliament, at once accepted. The parties went out, 
Mr Bentinck, M.P., being Lord Londonderr/s second. 
They exchanged shots, happily without eflFect, Lord Lon- 
iLo^^jjg donderry's being discharged in the air. Mr Grattan de- 
j^^T^' Glared himself " perfectly satisfied," and the parties separ- 
1889. ' ated without the words complained of having been either 
retracted or qualified.^ 
2g Upon these facts it is evident that Mr Grattan was 

Reflections dccidcdly iu the wrong, and Lord Londonderry's conduct 
*^*' highly straightforward and honourable. The words used 
both by Lord Brougham and Lord Londonderry were 
indeed very strong, and such as would have given Mr 
Grattan just ground of complaint, if they had been the 
beginning of the controversy. Whether they gave him a 
right to challenge a peer for words spoken in Parliament, 
is a diflFerent question, on which, if Lord Londonderry 
had not waived his privilege as such, there could be no 
doubt. But these words were not the beginning ; they 
were the end of the controversy, till the personal corre- 
spondence began. Mr Grattan said, at a public meeting 
in Dublin, in so many words, that the Queen's life was in 
danger if the Tories and Tory Ladies of the Bedchamber 
were around her person. This appeared in the reports 
of his speech by the journals of his own party ;♦ and 
no contradiction of the words there imputed to him was 
inserted in these columns or elsewhere. In these circum- 
stances, Mr Grattan's course was clear. Either he spoke 

this conjecture is well founded, and I should not fail to state in my place mj 
satisfaction at being undeceiTed. — I have the honour, &o., Bbouohail — To H. 
Grattan, Esq." 

With this explanation, after some further coireepondence, Mr Qrattan de- 
clared himself satisfied. 

* The Dublin Weekly RegUter and Ihiblm Freeman*i JoumaL 
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the words ascribed to him, or he did not. If he had not chap. 
done 80, he should, in a matter involving so serious a ^^^'^ 
charge, have written to the journals in which his speech iS40. 
was reported, disclaiming them, or done so in the corre- 
spondence which followed, and then Lord Londonderry's 
and Lord Brougham's observations would at once have 
flown off from him, and there was an end of the matter. 
If he really had used the words ascribed to him, or ones 
of a similar import, he had no right to complain of the 
expressions used in reply in the House of Peers by the 
two noble lords. He who claims moderation in language 
should begin by using it. No man has any title to com- 
plain in the war either of blows or of words, if the de- 
fence is conducted with the same weapons as the attack. 
Mr Grattan said that the Tory chiefs were prepared to 
commit treason and murder. Lord Londonderry answered 
that the charge was " base and infamous.'^ Baseness and 
infamy are incomparably less serious charges than treason 
and murder. The weapons used in defence were greatly 
less damaging than those employed in the attack. If an 
enemy begins an engagement with red-hot shot or explod- 
ing shells, he has no right to insist that his antagonist 
shall reply only with cold four-and-twenty pounders. 

Having been disappointed on the former occasion of 
their visit to the East in seeing Constantinople, Loi*d and Lord wd 
Lady Londonderry resolved on again making the attempt dmlvrrj^' 
to do so ; and they were the more inclined to undertake ^Jfop'coo. 
this from the opportunity that it would afford, by going Jjjf "gVo.' 
overland, of visiting the Austrian capital, and renewing 
their old relations with the warriors and diplomatists there. 
Accordingly, in autumn 1840, they again embarked from 
London, and proceeded by Rotterdam, Frankfort, Munich, 
and Linz, to Vienna. They there renewed, with the ut- 
most satisfaction, their ancient and friendly relations with 
the Austrian Court, and especially Prince Mettemich, still, 
though advanced in life, the pillar of the state, and the 
delight of the elevated circle in which he moved. On 

VOL. III. s 
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CHAP. leaviDg the Austrian capital en route for Turkey, the 
^^"^ yeteran diplomatist addressed Lord Londonderry a letter, 
1840. singularly interesting and characteristic, which is not the 
least valuable document in the Londonderry archives.* 
Lord and Lady Londonderry pursued their journey by 
Lord Lon. Prosburg, Buda» Belgrade, and Bucharest, to Constanti- 
r^pu^' nople. They were there received in the most magnificent 
Sn^S!^**" manner by the Sultan, who displayed to their admiring 
gaze all the beauties of the far-famed Queen of the East 
His lordship was honoured by a special audience of the 
Sultan, and what was much more remarkable, and ex- 
cited no small sensation among the ladies of the seraglio, 
the Marchioness was distinguished by a special audience 
of the same potentate. She went en grande teniie, 
adorned by her magnificent diamonds, and was received 
with the most respectful courtesy by the Sublime Porte, in 
whose breast, notwithstanding his Eastern education, the 
feelings of chivalry still lived. Prom the Turkish capi- 
tal Lord Londonderry addressed a very long and inter« 
esting letter on the Eastern question, then in the course 
of angry solution by the bombardment of Beyrout and 
Acre, to Sir Robert Peel, with whom he corresponded in 
the course of his long and varied travels. It is the more 
interesting from his Lordship having so recently come 

• " rienn<^ 16 Octobrt 1840. 

" MoN OHBR Marquis, — CTest aveo bien dee regrets que je ne roua ai plus th : 
ooDBerveB moi Totre amiti^ et reTcnez nous Toir, oar je n*ai gu^ de chance 
d'aller voub chercher. Men existence resemble k cette des cerveaux fixds sur 
un roo, et qui ne se d^placent qu'aTOC la base sur laquelle ils sont attach^ 

" J*accepte aveo satiafkotion Totre bon augure, car je ne Toudiais ^alemeni 
mourir sans tous avoir reyu. Notre connoissance et amiti^ date d*une epoqne 
qui aujourdliui &la yaleur de ces temps que lliistoire m6me qualifle dli^roique. 
Tous les souvenirs qui a'attachent )i dee temps pareils ont un oharme ^gal poor 
l^esprit et pour le coeur. 

'* Je vous reoommande au Lt-Colonel Pliilippville qui fera le voyage avec 
vous k Constantinople. C'est un o£Bicier tr6s distingu^, et qui nous envoyons 
en Turquie pour le mettre aux ordres de la Porte. II pourra vous servir de 
dragoman» car il s^ait le Turc aussi-bien que nous deux ne le Sfavons pna. 
Vous trouveres oe endos la lettre hi'. . . 

" Mille homages k Madame la Marquise ; et que le bon Dieu vous prot^ 
dans votre voyage. Oonservez moi souvenir et amiti^ Metteruioh.*' — MS, 
Londonderry Papers, 
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from the Courts of St Petersburg and Vienna, where he chap. 
had been made acquainted with the light in which their ^^™' 
respective Cabinets viewed this new phase of the Eastern is^o. 
question ; and the more valuable from the clear light in 
which it places what should have been the true policy of 
the Western Powers after having delivered the Porte 
from his formidable rebellious vassal And that was 
to have fortified the Bosphorus, under the guarantee of 
England and Prance, against the Czar, by granting to the 
ships of war of the Western Powers the right to enter the 
Black Sea ; instead of giving him, as Lord Palmerston 
practically did, the key of those straits, by sanctioning as 
a part of European policy the exclusive right to pass them 
to the armed vessels of Turkey alone, thus leaving her 
capital undefended, save by her own resources, against the 
eighteen sail of the Russian line collected at Sebastopol 
and in the Euxine * 

• <' OoTutantinopU, Decmber 28, 1840. 

"... The contest in Asia Minor may now be considered at an end. 
The power of Mehemet Ali, always ephemeral, may be totally oTertbrown by 
the Turks themselves before the Allies make up their minds whether they 
will allow the Viceroy to retain the hereditary soyereignty of Egypt, or even 
the possession for life. For it is clear if Ibrahim is now defeated the Turks 
can move through the desert on El Ariski and Cairo ; and if a rising takes 
place there, Alexandria must falL The means of the rebellious chief have been 
greatly oyerrated ; more baU and less paper would have closed affairs long 
aga From the first the Egyptians showed they would never really fight 
against the Turks ; and if the prinmple of putting down rebellion is to be 
acted upon, it is a nice point to discover upon what crotchet you are to pause 
without fostering it into a new break out 

" The Allies have drawn the sword in alliance with the Sultan against his 
rebellious chiefi His Migeety resolves to depose him during partial successes; 
a negotiation proceeds on this point ; a great victory is then gained. Is it good 
policy after a conquest to grant to the vanquished the same, or anything like 
the same, terms as were proffered before the battle? What has Mehemet 
Ali done to deserve any mercy ? If he has introduced greater civilisation in 
Egypt^ he has turned it sgainst what civilisation should teach obedience to — 
legitimate authority. If the Powers, nevertheless^ now refuse to agree to the 
deposition, let the Sultan complete the object alone. Is it to be denied that 
Turkey has the imdisputed right to persevere in re-establishing her own 
strength and power ; and upon what can be based the opposition to his lawful 
will to do so 1 It can only be rested on arbitrary dictation. France has now 
placed herself on the line of the old quadruple alliance ; and although I admit 
she should be much conciliated, I would not yield to this necessity at the 
expense of opening anew her intrigues and management in the East Preserve 
Mehemet Ali in the East^ and he will be a Prefet of France ; Asia Minor, as weU 
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CHAP. Upon Sir Robert Peel's return to the head of affairs 
^^^"- in 1841, Lord Londonderry gave his government a sin- 
18*1- cere and cordial support, and from his influence in the 
He if^e north of England and Ireland this was now a matter of 
S^^2°/iife moment. He received soon after the most gratifying 
Guardaand proof of uushaken regard and affection from his old 
tenant of commandcr-m-chief, m his appomtment to the colonelcy 
June 2?,* of the 2d regiment of Life Guards, vacant by the deatii 
^^^ of the Earl of Cathcart.* This appointment was the 

as Africa, will be a constant f ocua of his enterprise, to which "Egypt, sfciU under 
French influence, wiU be a stepping-stone. 

" If the balance of power in Europe requires the strength, power, and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire to be maintained, it is a strange mode of 
accomplishing it first to abstract Greece from her sway and raise it to an inde- 
pendent monarchy. But this is not aU. With a measure before your eyes, 
from which calamitous results have followed, Wallachia and Moldavia are next 
abstracted : Egypt and Syria would have then fallen, if a wiser policy hod 
not prevented it ; for what empire could remain unshaken where continual 
dismemberments proceed in the rapid space of a few short years f It seems 
to me the true line of England is to foster and protect the Turkish Power 
against all encroachments. But as its goyemment may be, there are elements 
in it, from all I learn, of rapid improvement Our commercial interests, firom 
the changes induced by steam navigation, have been placed with Turkey 
on a new foundation. Impose upon her naval and military instruction, and 
aid her in her attempts to civilise her institutions ; the Qovemment has some 
Ministers who would appreciate these advantages. It is alleged here that 
Russia, having fourteen ships of tbet line which she can now always command 
at Odessa, can arrive by the Black Sea in a few days at CcnttantinopU, support- 
ing her fleet by a large army through Servia by land, and thus holding the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, Vie Empire of ike East faUs tnto her hands. 

** But these are phantoms and shadows if the great gates from ^ Sea of 
Marmora and the Black Sea are to he made impregnable. Let England assist 
Turkey with such powerfiU preparations, aihd no BussiaM force would advanee 
from Wallachia, or Moldavia, or Servia, with an Austrian army in the rear. 
A complete understanding and union of sentiment with Austria, Turkey, and 
Great Britain, would enable the Sultan to guard agamst Bussian injluenee on 
the one hand and French hostility on the other. Of England alone Tui^ey can 
never have real dread. If we have neglected and thought little of those inte- 
rests in this quarter which have become la pomme de diseorde, it is not too 
late to review a great European question. To conclude my humble reasonings 
with which you must be sadly tired, I shall beg you to record my prophecy 
(I have not been wrong in many predictions firom abroad), that if Mehemet 
Ali is left in any manner in Egypt, there never will be peace and tranquillity 
in the East during our natural lives. 

** We proceed from hence in a few days to Smyrna, Corfu, Malta, and Naples. 
Our kind regards to Lady Peel and Julia. — Believe me, my dear Sir Robert, 
with great truth and regiurd, yours ever most sincerely, Vaite Londoxtdbbbt." 
— Lord Lokdoitoerbt to Sib Robebt Peel; MS Londonderry Papers, 

* *' Horse Ouards, June 21, 1843. 

" My deab Lobd Lokdondbbby, — I write one line to inform yon that her 
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more flattering from its giving the recipient an official chap. 
place at Court near the person of her Majesty. It was ^^^^ 
soon followed by his being promoted to the' situation of 184S. 
Lord-Lieutenant to the County of Durham by Sir Robert 
Peel — an appointment which, although the highest in its 
bounds, is in the common case rather an honorary dis- 

Majeety has been gncionsly pleased to approve of your Lordahip being re- 
commended to her Majesty for the command of the 2d Life Quarda, vacant by 
the death of Qeneral Earl Cathoart, K.Q. I will send you official notification 
thereof from the office, without Iobb of time. 

You are aware that the Colonel of the 2d regiment of Life Guards performs 
the duty of the officer bearing the gold stick ; and in that capacity attends 
upon her Majesty at her courts and in council, in turn with the Colonel of the 
Royal Begiment Horse Quards (Blue), and the Colonel of the Ist Regiment of 
Life Guards. — Ever yours most sincerely, Wjslllsqtov.** — MS, Londonderry 
Papers. 

On this oocasion Lord Londonderry addressed the following letter to his 
old oompanions-in-arms in the 10th Hussars, the colonelcy of which he of 
course relinquished on his promotion to the Life Guards : — 

" Holdeme$se House, June 28, 1848. 

" Brother Soldiers 1 — There may be many among you now to whom I am 
personally unknown ; for time, who steals our years away, steals our service 
also. Still none that I address can be ignorant of the eventful records of this 
distinguished corps. The connection of George, Prince of Wales, with the 
corps forms a bright page in ita history. And if the Prince of Wales is again 
placed at your head, your glorious banner of the plume of feathers, and ' Ich 
Dien,' will once more, under royal command, become the pride and glory of 
the army. But for this object the esprit de corps which has ever animated 
you must never slumber — your deeds must be the same, your conduct as 
meritorious. Let the memory of the past lighten your hopes of the future ; 
and let the actions on the plains of Castile and Estremadura, of the Esla 
and Benavente, and, above all, of glorious Waterloo, be ever before your eyes. 

'' It is now my painful duty to take leave of you. I cannot deny, whatever 
distinction or honour awaits me, I leave you with sincere regret. For twenty 
years I have been at your head ; for the same period, nearly, I commanded the 
gallant 18th, comrades in some of your battles and your fame. Always & 
hussar since their first establishment in our service, I have thought little of 
any other arm. A separation, under such circumstances, must be felt ; but 
when I also recoUect I was selected by the Prince Regent to succeed him in 
the command of the corps, I have ever thought it the proudest feature of my 
humble career. 

" At that period my directions to the commanding officer were as follows : — 
Let every point of discipline, service and detail, be conducted as heretofore* 
Let the clothing, accoutrements, and appointments, remain the same. By per. 
severance in what the Prince Regent has established, keep your honour bright, 
and let the name only of your head be altered. I am proud to believe that, 
through the indefatigable and arduous,exertions of your excellent commanding 
officers. Sir George Quentin, Colonel Henry Wyndham, Colonel Lord Thomas 
Cecil, and Colonel Vandeleur, aided always by an admirable corps of officers, 
my orders had never to be repeated ; and while I bear this testimony to their 
merits, I offer to them, collectively and individuaUy, my warmest thanks. 
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CHAP, tinction than anything else, but became widely otherwise 
^^^^^ in the stormy times and diflBcult crisis which was ap- 
1843. preaching. 

His renewed intercourse with his old military and 
Pubiicrtion diplomatic friends at the Courts of St Petersburg and 
fnGer^^^Vienna in 1837 and 1840, induced Lord Londondeny 
isSf*" to carry into execution a design which he had long 
meditated, of giving the public a narrative of the war in 
which he bore a part in Germany and France in 1813 
and 1814. It appeared accordingly in the year 1841 
in one volume quarto. Its value and importance as a 
historical monument may be judged of from the nume- 
rous extracts from it contained in the preceding pages, 
and the still more frequent references for facts and 

hoping I leaye the regiment inferior to none in efficiency, discipline, and de- 
votion to her Majesty's sacred person and GoTemment 

" You will know before this reaches you that the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to confer upon me the high distinction of the Household Brigade by 
placing me in command of the 2d Life Guards. Sensible of the high promotion, 
and grateful for this mark of favour, I now, in dutiful obedience, bid you fare- 
welL My parting words have been dictated by that interest and affection I 
must ever feel for the 10th Royal Hussars, for whose militaxy] fiune and wel- 
fare I shall ever offer up an earnest prayer." 

To the officers and privates of the 2d Life Guards, on Lord Oathcart*s 
decease, Lord Londondeny, on taking the command, thus addressed himself : — 

^ General the Marquess of Londonderry is deeply sensible of the honour 
her Majesty has conferred upon him in appointing him to the Household Bri- 
gade ; and in assuming 'the command of the 2d Life Guards, he takes the 
earliest opportunity of assuring the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, that his never-ceasing study and pride will be to preserve in the 
regiment that high state of discipline, exemplary conduct and character, which 
they have so pre-eminently maintained under their late most accomplished 
and highly-respected Colonel (Lord Cathcart) — a soldier, whom to know was 
to admire and love, and whose example and tried abilities in the councils and 
conduct of the armies of Europe in 1818, 1814, and 1815, Lord Londonderry 
was in the position to endeavour humbly to imitate what no one could ever 
surpass. It was, however. Lord Cathcart's talents as a tactician and profound 
knowledge of the interior economy of the army, that rendered him remarkable 
in the service of his sovereign, especially in the conduct of a regiment This 
it is unnecessazy to recall to Lieut.-Colonel Reid and the 2d Life Guards, 
further than to express their new commander^s anxious hope and desire, that 
the spirit which has fled may still live in the admirable system laid down ; 
and while his successor expects and enjoins the most exact obedience to ordera, 
the strictest discipline and duty, and also the greatest of all advantages, that 
of a cordially imited corps, he begs to assure them every effort on his part 
shall be unceasingly directed for the honour, welfare, and happiness of a regi- 
ment he feels now so proud to command.** ^MS. Lmdonderry Papen, 
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figures stated in the text. It is written in his usual chap. 
graphic and animated style ; and from the number of ^^^^^ 
official documents in his possession or at his command, isia. 
it must always be a work of standard authority on the 
events of that memorable period. Some of the descrip- 
tions, particularly that of the battle of Leipsic, written 
on a stone on the field of battle, and of the entrance into 
Paris, sent oflF on the Tery day of that event, bear the 
signet mark of original sketches ; and on that account 
will always take a prominent place in the histories of 
these events. But with these exceptions the work, 
though a standard one in point of authority, does not 
possess the charm of composition which distinguishes the 
annals of the Peninsular war. The reason is obvious : 
it is more diplomatic. The author was then immersed 
in the great political and diplomatic concerns of that 
eventful time, and he had not leisure to prepare those 
graphic sketches on the spot except on particular occa- 
sions, which give so much life and spirit to his work on 
the Spanish contest. 

These literary labours were by a fortunate circumstance 
directed into another channel after the publication of this Pabiication 
work, which became of equal moment to the memory of ^1^^*"** 
both brothers. In April 1839 Lord Brougham published ^"^^•" 
in his Historical Sketches of the Reign of George III. caatierwgh. 
an account of Lord Castlereagh, in which, not content 
with representing his acquirements and abilities as of the 
most insignificant and ordinary description, he stigmatised 
\na foreign policy as " singularly destitute of merit/' This 
extraordinary statement, coming from such a writer as 
Lord Brougham, and so long after the event had set its 
seal upon the deeds of Lord Castlereagh, affords only a 
melancholy proof how party spirit and the long habits of 
party warfare can render even the most powerful minds 
and the acutest intellects insensible to the plainest truths. 
This intemperate sally,which no one now probably will more 
regret than the noble and learned Lord himself who gave 
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CBAP. vent to it, created at the time a considerable sensation ; 
^^"^ the more so from the marked contrast which it presented 
1843. to the dignified and high-bred courtesy with which Lord 
Castlereagh, both in Parliament and out of it, always 
spoke of his great political antagonist.*. It drew forth 
from Lord Londonderry accordingly an able and spirited 
reply, in the form of a pamphlet, extensively circulated at 
the time, and which was afterwards pubUshed in the in- 
troductory memoir prefixed to the first volume of the 
Castlereagh Despatches. Never was a more striking 
example afibrded of the manner in which the bending of 
a bow too far one way occasions a rebound which sends 
it equally far the other. The obvious unfairness of Lord 
Brougham^s criticism in this instance led to the giving to 
the world a host of letters from the most eminent states- 
men and public characters of the day, of all parties, ad- 
dressed to Lord Londonderry, bearing the most emphatic 
and evidently heartfelt testimony to Lord CastlereagVs 
great quahties as a statesman and public servant. Many 
of these have already been given in the preceding pages. 
The character of the whole remaining ones may be judged 
of by the three from Lord Wellesley and Sir Walter 
Scott, to the latter of whom Lord Londonderry had ap- 
plied in 1827 to write the memoir which has now fallen 
into less worthy hands.t The manner in which Lord 

* As for example, on 15ih February, 1822, Lord Castlereagh said, allading 
to Lord Brougfaam : *' If the House has r^ with as patient attention as I 
have, — and everything that proceeds from the honourable and learned gentleman 
tt worthy of <Utention,^ilie speeches which he made in 1816 and 1817, on the 
manu&cturing and commercial state of the country, they must have remarked 
the striking contrast between those speeches and the speech which the 
honourable and learned gentleman delivered the last time he addressed this 
House." — Parliajnentary Ddnites, February 15, 1822. 

f ^Dbar Sir, — I am favoured with your letter, and feel it a particular 
honour that I should be thought capable of undertaking a work of so much 
consequence as a memoir of the late Lord Londonderry. No man wishes 
more, or would more delight to contribute to any work which should contri- 
bute to place that most upright and excellent statesman in the rank which ho 
ought to hold with his countrymen. I am conscious that, by dint of repeating 
a set of cant phrases whidi, when examined, have neither sense nor truth, a 
grand effort has been made to blind the British public as to the nature of the 
Important services which he has rendered to his country ; and that the truth 
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Londonderry had discharged the important duty of vin- chap. 

dicating his brother^s memory drew forth the warmest ^^^"^ 

commendations from the most competent judges, particu- iw3. 
larly Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and Mr Disraeli.* 

of history haa in no caBo been so much encrociched upon to seire the pur- 
poses of party. I have often looked for some occurrence to speak a little 
plain sense on this subject, and I hope I shall find one. But notwithstand- 
ing, I feel myself in some most important particulars totally incapable of doing 
justice to the task which your good opinion and that of Lord Londonderry 
would impose on me."— Sir Walter Scott to Rev. S. M. Turner, October 27, 
1827 ; Londonderry MS. 

On August 18, 1823, Lord Wellesley wrote to Lord Londonderry: '^ Al- 
though separated from your brother for a long period of time in the course of 
political affairs, I had long acted with him, and the spirit of mutual esteem had 
never been extinguished between us. On my appointment to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, I received from him the most cordial support and the most 
active and useful assistance, and I found in him the greatest knowledge, com- 
bined with the purest zeal for the interests of Ireland, and the most liberal sen- 
timents, combined with the soundest prudence, discretion, and practical wisdom. 
The whole benefit of these invaluable qualities he imparted to me without re- 
serve. His losS) therefore, severe as it was to his country and his friends, was 
to me irreparable ; and I must have been as inconsistent as ungrateful if I had 
not considered his memory with a degree of affection and reverence proportioned 
to my sense of the value of his oonfidence and generous friendship." — LoRD 
Wellesley to Lord Londonderry, August 18, 1823 ; Londonderry MS. 

On receipt of Lord Londonderry's pamphlet, Lord Wellesley wrote to him 
— "My dear Lord, — Accept my best acknowledgments for your obliging 
attention in sending me a copy of your letter, which I have read with great 
attention. It is complete in all its parts, and in my judgment unanswerable. 
— Ever, my dear Lord, yours most sincerely, WBLLBBLBT.''—J?in^<ton ffotae^ 
July 24, 1889 ; MS. Londonderry Papers. 

* " Mt DBA.R Lord Londonderry,— After my return from the House of 
Commons last night, I read your letter to Lord Brougham. I think you were 
perfectly right in noticing his unjust estimate of the character and abilities of 
Lord Londonderry ; and I think also that you have noticed it in the most 
e£fectual manner by maintaining throughout that dispassionate and temperate 
tone which is so much more becoming to the occasion, and makes a much 
deeper impression than irritation and violence, however natural or justifiable. 
You well know ihaJt no vindication of your brother's memory was necessary 
for my satisfaction — that my admiration of his character is too firmly rooted 
to be shaken by criticisms or phrases and cavils at particular acts, selected 
from a long political career. I doubt whether any public man (with the 
exception of the Duke of Wellington) who has appeared in the last half cen- 
tury, possessed that combination of qualities, intellectual and moral, which 
would have enabled him to eifect, under the same circumstances, what Lord 
Londonderry did effect in regard to the union with Ireland and the great 
political transactions of 1813, 1814, and 1815." — Sir Robert Peel to Lord 
Londonderry, July 28, 1839 ; MS. Londonderry Papert. 

"/ttZy24,1889. 

<' My dear Lord, — I have just read yonr letter to Lord Brougham, and I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of congratulating you on the publication of 
what is not only a very spirited yet dignified vindication of your eminent re- 
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CHAP. The signal success which attended this brochure in 
^^^^ defence of his brother's memory led Lord Londonderry 
i84«. to project, and ere long begin to execute, the great work 
whidJ Joadi '''^hich he fortunately lived to complete, and publish entire, 
paStii'Jtf *^® Casdereagh Correspondence. That the materiak 
theCcwefe. for a great minister's life are mainly to be found in his 
rttpoHdiM. official correspondence is universally admitted; but how to 
collect these materials and arrange them in proper order, as 
Lord Castlereagh's were, was not so apparent. Great part 
of his most valuable papers had been lost on the voyage to 
India^ in the custody of the gentleman (the Rev. S. M. Tur- 
ner) to whom the preparation of his life had been commit- 
ted, and those which remained, though of enormous number 
and bulk, were in great part rendered hardly intelligible 
by the loss of the connecting links to which they referred, 
and were nearly all in such a state of confusion that it 
required no common nerves to attempt even their ar- 
rangement or a selection from them. Lord Castlereagh's 
incessant and exhausting duties during the last twenty 
years of his life, extending generally to ten or twelve 
hours a-day, had left no time for the arrangement and 
classification of his papers, and his sudden and calamitous 

]atiT6*8 memoiy, but is an extremely interesting and valuable contribution to 
our political and historical literature. The style is worthy of the theme, fluent, 
yet sustained, and the sarcasm polished and most felicitous. It will make a 
considerable sensation ; and if only for the original documents which it contains, 
will be often referred to. I assure you, my dear Lord, I cannot easily express 
with what entire satisfaction I have perused this well-timed appeal to that 
public opinion which has been too long abroad on the character and career of 
a great statesman. — I am, my dear Lord, ever your obliged and faithful ser- 
vant, B. Disbaell" 

Lord Aberdeen wrote on July 24 — " I rejoice that you have perseyered in 
your letter, for you have executed your task most admirably. With much 
taste, feeling, and judgment you have touched the principal events of your 
brother's life, and have placed them in a light as advantageous as it is just 
and true. You must be so thoroughly aware of my affection for the memory 
of your brother, as well as of my respect for his character, that you wiU have 
no difficulty in giving me credit for the sincere pleasure with whi(di I have read 
your vindication of his character. I believe it may be said with truth that 
few men have ever deserved so highly of their country ; and I am sure that 
none could more effectually secure the love and attachment of their friends." 
— Lord Abebdben to Load Lo2nx)iTi»EBBY; Argyk Houte, July 24, 1839 ; MS. 
Londonderry Paper$. 
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death entirely deprived him of those few years of retire- chap. 
ment which the benignity of ProTidence sometimes con- ^^^^"- 
cedes to review the moments of a life actively devoted to iw7. 
the public service. This laborious and important duty now 
devolved upon Lord Londonderry, the heir of his name 
and the protector of his memory ; and he set about the 
Herculean task with a vigour which nothing but the 
energy of his character, coupled with the ardour of his 
attachment to the deceased, could have produced. Under 
the combined influence of these feelings, every diflBculty 
was surmounted and every obstacle removed. The im- 
mense mass of correspondence was arranged according to 
their dates, the only practicable principle in collections 
of that magnitude ; the publication of the series, selected 
out of numbers tenfold greater, commenced in 1848, and 
was terminated, in 1852, by the twelfth volume; and be- 
fore he himself was summoned from this transitory scene, 
he had the happiness of feeling assured by the best of all 
evidence, the testimony of his generous political oppo- 
nents, that his labour of fraternal love had completely 
succeeded in vindicating his brother's memory * 

• '« Admiralty, ApHl 28, 1858. 

" Mt dear Lord Londoitdbrrt, — I was always deBirous that you should 
give to the world the correspondence of your brother with the greatest states- 
men and commanders at the most oTontful period of modem history. The 
result has not disappointed my expectations. Tou have enabled the present 
generation to form an accm*ate judgment of the services rendered to Europe 
by those who overthrew Napoleon, and who established peace on a basis which 
has lasted forty years, and you have done justice to the memory of your brother, 
whose character and merits will be most highly appreciated when they are 
best known and most closely scrutinised. He has nothing to fear from pos- 
terity or the historian ; his foir fame has been well sustained by his friend and 
brother, whom he loved so much, and the materials are his private thoughts 
and secret correspondence. You judged rightly when you decided that Lord 
CSastlereagh's reputation would be exalted with this proof; and I cordially and 
sincerely congratulate you on the result — I am, my dear Lord, yours faith- 
fully, J. Q. Graham."— JfS. Londonderry Papem, 

This generous letter was sent by Lord Londonderry to Mr Croker, who 
returned it with the following answer : — 

" West Afolesey, Surrey, AprU 80, 1863. 

'' Mt dear Londondsrrt, — Sir James's letter is very gratifying. He ex- 
presses himself with frankness and spirit, as well as with justice and taste. 

** I sincerely congratulate you on having got through your important and 
arduous task, which will do justice to your brother's memory and to your own 



Algeria. 
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CHAP. The surrender of the famous Arab chief Abd-el-Kader 

^^^^^ to General Lamoricifere and the Due d'Aumale, son of 

1847. Louis Philippe, on condition of his being allowed to re- 

jjotdtm- tire to Alexandria or St Jean d'Acre, on December 23, 

U^u7n* 1847, and his subsequent detention in the face of the 

5^j^' capitulation by the Government of Louis Philippe in 

K«d«r in Prauce, awakened strong feelings of indignation in the 

breast of Lord Londonderry, who felt the honour of his 

profession stained when a gallant soldier, who had long 

struggled for his country, was treacherously detained a 

prisoner, contrary to the conditions of his surrender. 

Impressed with these feelings, he no sooner heard of the 

violation of the capitulation, than he made the most 

strenuous efforts in his behalf, both by letters addressed 

direct to Louis Philippe and repeated applications to his 

principal ministers. The fall of that monarch, which so 

soon after occurred, prevented these exertions having, at 

the time, the desired effect ; and the noble Arab remained 

some years longer in honourable captivity in the south of 

France. But the efforts of Lord Londonderry were not 

in vain : they were ultimately instrumental in procuring 

his release, and that in a way so strange and unexpected 

that it savours rather of the improbability of romance 

than the events of real life. 

good feeling, as well as ability. I do not think you wiU have any complaint 
from the quarter you apprehend. Will you desire Murray to send me the 
last four Yolumes. If you are to pay me a visit, it must be very soon ; for my 
wife takes me down to the sea-side on Tuesday, for, we hope, six weeks. 
Locomotion and change of air, the doctors think, may do me good. I have 
little faith, but great submission, so I go. Though I do not expect much im- 
provement, yet as the moving is no inconvenience to me, it is possible that with 
a pulse that was no higher this morning than twenty-eight, such a trip may 
mend my sluggish circulation, and this agreeable change in tiie weather make 
the experiment more promising. — Ever affectionately yours, J. W. Croker." 

Mr Oroker's answer was sent to Sir James Graham, who replied 2d May 
1858 — " I am obliged to you for sending me Oroker's letter, which I return. 
It IB pleasant once again to agree in opinion with an old acquaintance hereto- 
fore so intimately associated with me in the confidence and friendship of Sir 
Robert PeeL I am sorry to observe he gives so bad an account of his own 
health. It is, however, a still greater gratification to me that the sincere 
expression of my honest opinion respecting your brother^s merits, as iUua- 
trated by your publication, should have been agreeable to your kindly feel* 
ings. — I am, &c, J. G. Gbabam.** — M8, Londonderry Papers. 
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Among the numerous guests who at this time and for chap. 
some years previously had frequently shared in the mag- ^^^™* 



nificent hospitalities of Wynyard Park was one young i^z. 
Frenchman, who bore a great name, and was bom to whi^^t 
destinies very different from those which at that period J^,|JJ? 
appeared to await him. His name was Louis Napoleon ^JJ;JJ2^ 
Buonaparte, the son of the ex-King of Holland, and the ^^'^^^ 
heir, after the demise of the Duke of Reichstadt, of the 
family of the great conqueror. After the abortive issue of 
his attempt at Strasburg, and liberation from custody by 
the generous humanity of the French Government, he came 
back to Europe from America, whither he had agreed to 
go on the plea of visiting his mother, who was dangerously 
ill. The French Government winked at his return, and 
he was a frequent guest, and almost a habitu4, of Wyn- 
yard Park, in the interval between his two captivities. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, at that time, was reserved and 
taciturn ; no one anticipated his friture fortunes. He had 
that strong internal conviction, however, regarding them, 
which so often works out its own accomplishment ; and 
though his fortunes were at so low an ebb, he abated nothing 
of his imperial pretensions, and always asserted, generally 
with success, his right to thePcw, even when persons of the 
highest rank, from dukes downward, were in company. He 
continued a casual, but frequent, correspondence with the 
Marchioness for several years after, when his hopes were, 
to all appearance, irrecoverably wrecked by the miscarriage 
at Boulogne ; and one of the most interesting of the 
many interesting collections of manuscripts in the London- 
derry archives is a volume of his letters, the first of which 
is dated from the Chateau of Ham, and the last from the 
Palace of the Tuileries. In some of his later visits, after 
his return from Ham, he repeatedly conversed with Lord 
and Lady Londonderry on the breach of faith, dishonour- 
able to Christendom, of which France had been guilty 
towards the gallant Mohammedan, and these ideas were 
so warmly embraced by the young Prince, that one of his 
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CHAP, first acts, in coming to supreme pover, was to remove the 
^^"^ stain by setting the Arab chief at liberty. 



1847. The terrible monetary crisis of 1847, arising from the 
Lord^D. drain upon the precious metals^ occasioned by the nnpre- 
^Bd^w cedented importation of grain in that year, resulting from 
^^^ the bad harvest and Irish famine of the preceding, with the 
t^ ojsi* insurrectionary movements to which it gave rise, brought 
forward Lord Londonderr/s character, at once sagacious 
and intrepid, in a varied and favourable light. In October 
1847, when the sudden contraction of the currency by the 
Bank of England, and, in consequence, every other bank, 
to avoid the efiocts of the drain, had nearly deprived the 
country of any currency, either metallic or paper, the pres- 
sure was felt with peculiar severity in the county of Durham, 
and on Lord Londonderry's own estates, where every fort- 
night wages to an immense amount required to be paid to 
the coUiers and miners. Deeply impressed with the danger 
of an entire abstraction of the currency in the great hives 
of industry, Lord Londonderry, as Lord-lieutenant of the 
county, wrote in the strongest terms to Government^ repre- 
senting the alarming state of the country, where above a 
hundred thousand persons were threatened with immediate 
loss of subsistence, and pressing the immediate adoption 
of the only possible remedy in an instant suspension of 
the Bank Charter Act It was with the utmost reluc- 
tance, however, that the Cabinet could be induced to adopt 
the necessary remedy, so strongly were the interests of 
realised capital intrenched in the Ministry and the Legis- 
lature ; but at length these representations, coupled with 
the decisive warning of the bankers of London, that if the 
great remedial measure were any longer delayed, they 
pet 25, would in a body withdraw Hmr balances from the Bank 
of England^ produced the desired effect; and by a letter 
signed by Lord John Russell and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the suspension of the Bank Charter Act was 
announced, and the issue of notes beyond what it allowed 
permitted. The effect was instantaneous and magical; 



1847. 
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the notes authorised to be issued never were sent out; chap. 
the knowledge that this could be done at once arrested ^^^™' 
the catastrophe. Hoards of notes and coin previously W7. 
locked up made their appearance, the fall of the funds waa 
arrested, credit slowly reyived, and the industry of the 
nation, like the wheels of a great manufactory which had 
been stopped by the cessation of the supplies of fuel to 
keep the moving force in motion, at once revived when 
the steam power was restored. 

It is impossible, however, to check, even for a time, the 
industry of a great commercial and manufacturing state Lord i^n- 
without inducing political dangers, and giving rise to dis- Apriii?,^ 
turbances which may threaten, and possibly endanger, the ^ 
Qovemment. The distress, especially in the mining and 
manufacturing districts, in consequence of the monetary 
crisis, and consequent fall of prices, wages, and loss of 
employment, was so severe, that it inspired the Chartists 
with the hope of being able to overturn the Government, 
and establish, after the model of that of France, a Republic 
in lieu of the time-honoured monarchy of Great Britain. 
This crisis was of the most serious kind; for, while the 
working-classes in the manu&cturing districtswere involved 
in real distress from the contraction of the currency, then* 
imaginations were inflamed by imaginary hopes, in conse- 
quence of the success with which the efforts of the Revo- 
lution had been attended in France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Italy, in all of which the existing governments had been 
overthrown, and revolutionary authority established in its 
stead. The 10th of April 1848 waa the day fixed for a 
general insurrection against the Government in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and all the great hives of 
manufacturing industry. The Duke of Wellington, who, 
fortunately for the country, held the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, was at his post at the Horse-Guards by four in 
the morning, and before many minutes had elapsed, his 
old adjutant-general of the Peninsular army was at his 
side. Lord Londonderry held no official military situation 
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CHAP, in connection with the military government in the metro- 
^^^^ polis, though he was the colonel of one of the regiments of 
186a Life Guards. But he required no call of duty to summon 
him, in the moment of danger, to the aid of his ancient 
and beloved commander. The trumpet of alarm was 
enough to bring him wherever peril was the greatest, and 
the most eflFective service could be rendered to his country. 
He was beside the Duke of Wellington through the whole 
of that memorable day ; he was intrusted by him with an 
active part in the admirable arrangements made to meet 
the peril, which were attended with such entire success; 
and though his frame was now enfeebled by advancing 
years, the old adjutant-general did as good service as he 
had rendered on the field of Talavera or Busaco. 
gg Before many years had elapsed, Lord Londonderry was 

He officiates summoned to the side of the Duke of Wellington on a 
paii-bearen morc mclaucholy occasion. Full of years and of honour, 
«jof th^*" the Duke died on the 14th September 1852, of an affec- 
wemDrton. ^^on in the head, induced by the ceaseless mental efforts 
J^^^*' of above sixty years. His funeral, which was a public 
one, and conducted on a scale of unparalleled magnificence, 
took place in St PauFs on the 18th of November following. 
Above half a million of human beings were assembled on 
the line the procession took, which was from the Horse- 
Guards, up Constitution Hill, Hyde Park Comer, where it 
met the body, and thence by Piccadilly, St James's Street^ 
Pall Mall, Trafalgar Square, the Strand, and Fleet Street, 
to its last resting-place under the dome of St PauFs. The 
corpse was borne aloft on a gigantic car, surmounted by 
sable plumes; the arms of the hero were on his breast; 
his charger, with empty saddle, and the stirrups crossed, 
followed immediately behind. The first and greatest of 
the land were there; all the ambassadors of Europe, except 
that of Austria, were present ; even that of France, in a 
worthy spirit, followed the remains of his country^s great 
antagonist to the grave. There was not a dry eye in the 
immense multitude assembled on the line when the gigantic 
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li(Barsi3, with its sable plumes, made its appearance. All the chap. 
divisions of party, all the heartburnings of former years, ^^"^' 
were forgotten in one feeling of overwhelming and common 1862. 
emotion. The Duke of Cambridge, as representing the 
army of England, received the body, with the Lord Mayor, 
and all the civic dignitaries, at Temple Bar. Detachments 
from every regiment in the service, with his own regiment, 
the 33d, entire, attended the procession. When the body 
entered the Cathedral, and the anthem was struck up from 
the powerful organ and a splendid orchestra, twenty thou- 
sand voices swelled the strain. The pall was borne by the 
Marquess of Anglesea, the Marquess of Londonderry, Lord 
Gough, Lord Combermere, Lord Seaton, Sir Harry Smith, 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir Alexander Woodford, and Sir 
Peregrine Pickle. The foreign marshals and princes stood 
at the head of the coffin. Prince Albert and the English 
generals, his old companions -in -arms, at its foot. It 
was lowered into the vault in the centre of the Cathe- 
dral, close beside Nelson's tomb, where it still remains. 
Side by side the two Paladins of England lie in their last 
resting-place. Europe cannot show a more interesting 
spot — Britain a sepulchre of which her children will ever 
be more proud. 

The death of Wellington led to an honour, the last and 
greatest he ever received, being bestowed on Lord Lon- Lord Lin- 
donderry ; and it was done with the grace and felicity for^i^wJi" 
which Lord Derby, who was then in power, and recom- l^SS." 
mended it to the Queen, is justly celebrated. The Garter 
of Wellington having become vacant by his death, it was 
conferred, on the very day on which the intelligence was 
received, on the Marquess of Londonderry.* In acknow- 

* "Balmoral, Septernber 17, 1852. 
"Dear Lord Londonderry, — ^The sudden and unexpected death of the 
Duke of WeUington haying placed a second Qarter at the disposal of the 
Crown, I have thought it my duty not longer to delay adyising the Queen re- 
specting them. And it affords me very great pleasure that her Majesty has 
been pleased to authorise me to offer for your acceptance that which has just 
been vacated. I cannot more appropriately dispose of the distinction recently 
held by the Duke of Wellington than to one of the most distinguished of his 
VOL. III. T 
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CHAP, ledging this flattering distinction he said, that having in 

^^^^^ the course of a long life received the highest decorations 

1852. from all the countries in Europe, excepting of course 

France, he could assure her Majesty that he *' valued the 

old oompaniona-in-armB ; and it may perhapB give the distinction additional 
value in your eyes to think that, in accepting it, you succeed to one who has 
added such lustre to the order, and whose memory we must all alike so deeply 
revere. I remain here tiU Tuesday, after which my address will be Knowsl^, 
Plrescot. I ought to have added that to-day the other Qarter is offered to the 
Duke of Northumberland. — BeUeve me, my dear Lord, very sinoerely yours, 
DEBSi.—Tke Marquess of LoNix>]!n)ERBT, G.C.B." 

To this letter Lord Londondony replied in the following terms : — 

•* Mount Stewart, Sq^temher 23, 1852. 

''Ht dear Lord Derby, — If any oircumstanoe could add to the un- 
mixed gratification and inexpressible delight your letter of the 17th, just 
arrived, has occasioned me, it would arise from the peculiar taste with which 
you have harmonised the offer with the honour, and the far too undeserved 
expressions with which you have accompanied the announcement to me of the 
highest distinction the Crown could possibly confer on, I may say, one of the 
few remaining shadows of that Ituirt which in this world has vanished for 
ever, but which will live eternally in the records of fiune, and in England^s 
brightest page. In laying the expression of my most respectful duty and un- 
bounded acknowledgments at her Majesty's feet, I hope I may be pardoned for 
humbly remarking that, by her Migesty's gradous act of fiivour, she has re- 
united again and recalled by the brother those proud names of Wellington and 
Londonderry to that epoch when, by their splendid and eminent services, they 
gave peace to Europe, and subjugated the despotic power and tyranny of fVsnce. 
I feel that I am indebted to her Majesty's kind consideration in the offer of this 
distinction of the Garter to my fortunate career in being the fHend of two 
such men, and mixed up in all their confidence and transactions of that day, 
rather than any intrinsic merits of my own, beyond an ardent and energetio 
desire to serve her Majesty's Crown in whatever position I was placed. Though 
it has fallen to my lot in the course of a long life of service to receive the high- 
est decorations of the sovereigns of all the countries in Europe, naturally ex- 
oepting France, I am sure I need not entreat your Lordship to assure her 
Majesty I value the bestowing on me the Ribbon of Wellington as worth them 
all putr together. — With unfeigned truth and regard, believe me^ my dear Lord, 
sincerely yours. Vane Londonderrt.'* — MS, Londonderry Papen, 

In comparison of these signal honours received from his Sovereign and the 
chief potenatesof Europe, any demonstrations of respect and affection by in- 
ferior individuals or bodies corporate may seem insignificant Tet they are 
not without their value as indicating the more private qualities, and bespeak* 
ing the regard with which Lord Londonderry was viewed by those who knew 
him but in private life, his personal friends and neighbours in the counties in 
which his estates lay. Early in life he received the f oUowing flattering testi- 
monials from the Grand Juries of the county of Londonderry: — 
" To Brigadier-General the Honourable Charles Stewart,— 

" We, the Foreman and Grand Jury of the county of Derry, assembled for 
the disohaige of other public duties, embrace the opportunity of expressing 
our regard for you as our representative, and respect for you as a soldier. 

'' Your feelings would but ill accord with flattery, nor could our praiaeB add 
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Ribbon worn by Wellington more than them all put to- obab. 
gethw;" while he had the refined taste to ascribe the con- ^^^^^ 
ferring it upon him to his good fortune in haying been ^^2. 
mixed up with the great deeds of his brother and the 
Duke of Wellington. He receiyed, on the honour be- 
coming known» the warmest oongratulaticms from a nume- 
rous circle of the most eminent men of all parties, which 
proyed that his personal merits, as well as the auspicious 
connection, had led to the bestowing of the well-deseryed 
honour.* 

to the pre^emmenoe of a character, exalted by your achievements to your pre- 
Bent rank in public estimation. We therefore but aolicit your acceptance of 
our sincere and hearty congratulationB on your return, with unimpaired health, 
from the arduous and important services in which you bore so conspicuous a 
part in an army of unexampled bravery. Ck>nsoions that the warmest expres- 
sions of our sentiments fall short of the opinion of the constituents you have 
represented from your earliest manhood, we feel justified in offering this public 
testimony in approbation of your character and conduct^ and remain, with un- 
alterable attachment and sincere esteem, your obedient servants, Marcus Gaoe 
(for self and feUom),— Londonderry Grand Jury Boom, March 28, 1809.*' 

" Londonderry, September 28, 1812. 

" We, the undersigned, gentlemen of the city and county of Londonderry, 
having learned with peculiar satisfaction the intention of the Honourable 
Mijor-General Charles William Stewart to visit this neighbourhood early in the 
ensuing month, and feeling anxious to express our admiration of his gallant 
and distinguished conduct in the Peninsula, during a conflict in which his per- 
sonal exertions have been so eminently conspicuous, do hereby resolve that 
the honour of his company be requested at a public dinner on his arrival here." 
(112 8ign<Uwret.)^M8. Londonderry Papers, 

* " Banbury, October 7, 1852. 

''Deab Lobd Londohdebbt,—! have been long intending to offer to you 
Lady North's and my own most hearty congratulations upon your appointment 
as Knight of the Qarter. I have waited to see the official announcement; but 
as I understand some time may elapse before that takes place, I have deter- 
mined no longer to delay, but to express to you how truly rejoiced we are at 
this additional mark of her Majesty's approval of your long and distinguished 
services; and we most truly hope you may live to enjoy this high honour for 
many years to come. With best congratulations to Lady Londonderry, I re- 
main, my dear Lord, yours truly, J. Sonet Nobth."— if^. Londonderry Paper*. 

" St Leonards, October 2, 1852. 

" Mt deab Lobd Londovdebbt,— I have reoeived yours of the 24th, and 
beg to offer you my best congratulations on. your getting the Qarter, and that 
Garter the one so long worn by the great man we have followed to victory, 
now so suddenly snatched from us, to my great grief, as well as that of all who 
wished well to their country.— I am, yours faithfully, Fitzbot Sohbbsbt."— 
MS. Londonderry Papers. 

"^ Beaudesert, October 4, 1852. 

" Mt deab Lobd Londondebbt, — ^I congratulate you and sincerely rejoice in 
your having reoeived the Garter so flatteringly bestowed on you; and the value 
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CHAP. The last public act of Lord Londonderr/s life was 
^^°^* strictly in harmony with his previous character and the 



1852. romantic friendship which had throughout subsisted 
I Lwrt public between him and his deceased brother. In a part of 

I wo^'^ Moore's Private Diary (the poet) edited by Lord John 

deny- Russell, a passage occurred which purported to be an 
account of a conversation which had occurred at his 
(Mr Moore's) table, to the eflfect that Sir R. Wilson had 
contributed to the gaining of the battle of Leipsic, but 
that Lord Castlereagh, in sending over the public thanks 
of Government to the British officers engaged in it, had 
sent a private letter to Sir Charles Stewart, enjoining 
him to avoid thanks as much as he could to Sir R. 
Wilson, in order not to give a triumph to his party; but 
that Sir Charles Stewart, by mistake, showed this private 
letter instead of the public one to Sir Robert Wilson, 
who had the forbearance never to turn it against the 
Government. No sooner did Lord Londonderry see 
this statement, which he well knew to be wholly un- 
founded, than he wrote to Lord John Russell, complain- 
ing of such an injurious statement having come out in 
a publication bearing the sanction of his Lordship's name, 
and requesting a public acknowledgment of the error. 
He accompanied this with a letter from his private 
secretary, Mr Bidwell, giving the most positive denial of 
it, and accompanied by the decisive observation, that, 
as Sir Robert Wilson was at that period attached 
to the Austrian staff under Lord Aberdeen, any thanks 

of it is much enhanced by its being that worn by our late iUustrious chief— that 
eztraordinaiy man, so aingularly gifted by nature, in whom were concentrated 
aU the highest qualiUes of the mind, without, bo far as I have been able to dis- 
coyer, a single drawback. Peace to his manes. We shall probably meet to 
assist in doing him the, last honours.— Believe me, yours truly, Akolebea.'* 

" Jhiblin, September 21, 1862. 
" Dbar Lord Londondebry, — I most heartily and sincerely wish you joy of 
the honourable distinction you have received ; and it is most appropriate that 
the Duke*s Garter should be handed over to the bravest of his companions in 
arms. I told Lady Londonderry that I thought you were sure to be offered 
the one then vacant, but it is most fortunate that the delay took place. — Vciy 
sincerely yours, EaLiNTON and Winton." 
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from the Government would, as a matter of course, chap* 
have been sent to his Lordship for conveyance to Sir ^•'^^^™- 



Robert, and not to Sir Charles Stewart. Strictly speak- ^^^ 
ing, Lord John Russell was not responsible for this 
statement, as the passage complained of was one in 
Moore's Private Diary, not of Lord John Russell's com- 
position, and was given as such, and it could hardly be 
said that a gossiping conversation, related by a poet as 
having taken place at a party breakfast, would pass into 
one of the monuments of history. But Lord John had 
too candid a mind and had too much the feelings of a 
gentleman to shelter himself under any such subterfuge. 
On the thing being represented to him accordingly, in 
terms perhaps somewhat warm, by Lord Londonderry, 
he at once, in the handsomest manner, acknowledged the 
error^ and promised to expunge the passage in question 
in the next edition, which was accordingly done ; and 
on its being represented that this would not remedy the 
mischief, as the first edition of Moore's Diary, consisting 
of many thousand copies, would get into many hands who 
would never look at any subsequent edition, he agreed 
in an equally handsome manner to the publication of the 
correspondence on the subject, which will be found in the 
notes below.* 

♦ **ffoldemei8e Houu, May 18, 1858. 
" Hy Lord, — I regret io intnide myself on your Lordship's valaable time. 
It is not to congratulate you on your taste for the publication of the very 
trashy anecdotes and details of dinners, slip-slop conversations, and parties 
of Mr Thomas Moore ; but it is to point out to your Lordship the dupe you 
have been to give any apparent authenticity — without a little previous inquiry, 
BO easily to be obtained — ^to the following gross falsehood in vol. iv. p. 290, 
where it is written : ' Talked of Sir Robert Wilson after the battle of Leipeic, 
to the gaining of which he was instrumental. Lord Castlereagh, in sending 
over to Lord Stewart the public document containing the orders for thanks 
to Wilson, among others, on the occasion, accompanied it with a private one, 
desiring Lord Stewart to avoid thanks to Wilson as much as he could,' in 
order not to give a triumph to his party. Lord Stewart, by mistake, showed 
this letter instead of the public one to Wilson, who had the forbearance never 
to turn it against the Government since.' I am not surprised, when I remem- 
ber the scandalous personal writings of Mr Thomas Moore against my brother 
and myself, that, to please his spiteful political bias, he might invent and 
leave any falsehoods behind him ; but I own I am astonished that Lord Castle- 
reagh*8 fair name and fame for honour and truth throughout his great eventful 
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CHAP. As the Garter was the highest honour Lord London- 

^^^"- deny had ever received, and the more remarkable that 

1853. it was the second one bestowed for puUic services on the 

Hi> lut same family, so it was the last. His health, which for 

^^^i- some time back had been sensibly declining, became infirm 

Si^d<^iud ^^ *^^ course of the succeeding year, although he still 

nuw»7. continued to take an active part both in puUic aSisdrs 

in the House of Lords, and in the concerns of his own 

county, where he was engaged in fresh undertakings, 

career ehould not have arrested you in proclaiming, from the idle scribbling 
of the dead, an intimation of fraudulent oonduct on his part, and seducing 
myself, as a brother under his orders and control, to be fraudulent also. 

'' My duty to my great and beloved relative has called on me the moment I 
read this miserable twaddle, replete with invention from beginning^ not alone 
to give my most public and peremptoiy denial to the wiiole mare's nest- 
bequeathed as some agreeable command, as I suppose, to your Lordship — ^but 
also to call on other evidence more satisfactory no doubt than the party 
accused ; and, therefore, I sent instantly to my private secretary daring the 
whole of the campaign in Germany in '18, 14, and '15, a gentleman long in 
the F. 0., and whose character for high truth and unimpeachable integrity 
cannot surely, even in your Lordship's situation as Foreign Secretary, be 
unknown to your Lordship — I mean Mr John Bidwell, whose letter to me I 
here annex. Need I go further ) Tes. Permit me then next to refer yon, 
{torn the commencement to the end of this ridiculous and in&mous tale, to 
my dear and excellent friend of forty years, and former diplomatic coUeague^ 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who, I have no doubt, will elucidate your Lordship 
now on Lord Castlereagh's character, if not on mine, to prevent in future any 
liurUier malicious histories without shadow of foundation that may grow oat 
of such budgets as Mr Thomas Moore left for your Lordship's editorial com- 
pilation and ability. — I have the honour to be your Lordship's obedient ser- 
vant, Vane Londomdbbbt." 

"RP.,Jfajfl6,186JI. 

** Mt dbab Lord Lordovdiebrt,— >I hasten to write a few lines in reply to 
your letter I got this morning. 

''This is the first time I everheard that Sir Robert Wilson was instnmieaial 
to the gaining of the battle of Leipsia He did his duty there as well as the 
rest of us. But you will recollect he was attached to the Aostrian anny, 
under the superintendence of the Earl of Aberdeen, who was the British 
am ba ssador to the Emperor of Austria. Therefore, if any order of thanks 
was sent by Lord Gastlereagh, it would have been addressed to Lord Aber^ 
deen, his (WHson's) chief. 

" I never saw or heard of such order of thanks, or of the reservatioii. I 
saw and read all your letters and despatches from and to the F. O., fbr yoa 
know you kept nothing from me. But you have all the letters and papen 
received from the F. O., and copies of the letters you wrote to Lord Castle- 
reagh, for they were all copied by me, or Frank, or James, before they were 
sent o^ as I well remember I had to work at them late and early to get tho 
messengers aSL 

'^ I remember that in the evening of the battle ihero was a raport tfiftt 
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attended with the most important public benefit Among chap/ 

these, not the least was the railway from Seaham Har- ^^^' 

bour to Sunderland, which was projected and almost i85s. 
carried into execution by his exertions, and has not only 

Wilson had given you some packet or letter he had received from an Austrian 
genend to give to Lord Aberdeen. I daresay yon will reooUeot this. 

** I write this, ae I have been very unwell, and confined to the house for the 
montii, in order to explain why I cannot call upon you. 

" I am ever, my dear Lord, your veiy fidthful and obliged John Biowxll." 

"Poor Jolly is dead." 

** Chesham Place, May 21, 1858. 

" Mt Lobd, — I am deeply oonoemed that the passage to which your Lordship 
alludes should have been published by me. My first impulse on reading it 
was to strike it out, both as extremely improbable in itself and as injurious to 
the memory of the late Lord Londonderry. In the hurry with which the 
publication was conducted, for a peculiar purpose, the passage was afterwards 
overlooked. 

'' I shall, however, expunge it from a new edition which is now preparing. 
The anecdote itself I had entirely foigotten, nor do I know who mentioned 
it^ in the year 1825, at Mr Rogers's breakfast table. 

^ It is cerUunly inconsistent with the bold and open character of the late 
Lord Londonderry. 

'' Your Lordship's denial that there was any foundation for it is enough to 
prove its falsehood ; nor do I require for that purpose the additional testimony 
of Mr BidwelL 

" The story must be placed among those calumnies which float in the idle 
gossip of the day ; and I must repeat to your Lordship my regret that I should 
have been instrumental in reviving it.— I have the honour to be^ my Lord, 
your Lordship's most obedient servant, J. Russell." 

«ifay 22, 1858. 

" Mt Lobo, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ship's letter of yesterday's date, and to assure you most unfeignedly, that were 
my own humble character alone concerned, your honourable explanation should 
here close a correspondence which I opened with regret and reluctance, and 
which has ended in a way, I trust, not less worthy of your Lordship, than 
gratifying to me. But, my Lord, your Lordship, on reflection, must see that 
the name and fame of a great statesman and relative of mine has been traduced, 
and your Lordship's proposed redress of expunging the passages from a fiiture 
edition would go but a short way towards repairing the injury already so 
extensively done ; and, therefore^ in justice to all parties, I think the public 
should be apprised of the result and truth of this affiiir ; and I really am more 
decided in this course of proceeding from feeling that your Lordship's answer 
is, if I may presume to say so, as creditable to your candour as satisfiiotoTy to 
mysoll — I have the honour to be your Lordship's obedient servant, Vans 

LONDOITDSBBT." 

" I feel it proper to state here my intention of sending a copy of this letter 
and of your Lordship's to-monrow to the ^ii»ei^ ftc." 

<< Whitehall, May 28, 1858. 

** Mt Lord, — In answer to your letter of the 22d, I have only to say that I 
cannot object to the publicity you propose to give to my letter of the 21st 
inBt.— I have the honour to be your Lordship's most obedient servant, John 
BussxLL.— 2%e Mabqussb of LovDOimsBBT, £[.0." 
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CHAP, added much to the prosperity and trade of that town, but 
^^^^' proved a very considerable source of wealth to his family. 
1S54. He had the satisfaction before he died of seeing all the 
great works for the improvement of his estates and the 
benefit of the country, which he commenced at an earlier 
period, and carried on under accumulating difficulties 
with such energy and perseverance, not only in course of 
being completed, but attended with the most signal and, 
by all but himself, unhoped-for success. The progress 
and prosperity of Seaham Harbour had been such, that it 
outstripped almost anything known in this country, and 
resembled rather the fabled prodigies of an Eastern sul- 
tan, or the real growth of civilised industry on the Ohio 
or the Mississippi, than the measured progress of Euro- 
pean society. His habits were active, and his intellect 
acute and vigorous to the very last ; and no small inte- 
rest was excited in the Parks of London, or his own 
forest glades at Wynyard, by his daily appearance on his 
favourite pony, which, though his eyesight was much 
impaired, he yet managed with his accustomed and per- 
fect horsemanship. 
^^ Though he was evidently weakened in the course of 

HisUtttiu- 1853, and took his exercise chiefly on horseback, there 
d^h. were no alarming symptoms of decline, and his relations, 
1^^ ^* by whom he was tenderly beloved, flattered themselves 
that he might yet be spared for several years to be the 
delight of his family circle, and the ornament and support 
of the country. But the end was approaching ; and it 
came more rapidly and suddenly than could have been 
anticipated. He had been in his usual health during the 
early part of the spring of 1854, and took his daily 
rides in the Park as usual But in the end of February 
he was seized with an attack of bronchitis, then very 
common in London, which from the first was attended 
by alarming symptoms. Everything which the first 
medical skill could do to arrest the malady was tried, 
but tried in vain. The complaint made rapid progi-ess ; 
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and as the eDd was evidently approaching, expresses were chap. 
sent off in every direction to summon his family and ^^^^ 
most intimate friends to the scene of death. They had iss*. 
nearly all arrived before the struggle was over. He bore 
the last sufferings with the fortitude of a soldier sup- 
ported by the hopes of a Christian, and breathed his 
last in Holdemesse House on the 6th March 1854, sur- 
rounded by the Marchioness and all the agonised mem- 
bers of his domestic circle. He was interred in the 
family vault at Wynyard Park, amidst the tears of the 
whole neighbouring gentry and tenantry ; and a public 
monument has since been erected in the county to his 
memory. 

Fortunate iu all the public events of live, Lord Lon- 
donderry was not less blessed in his domestic relations. His faiiiiiy 
He had won by his good sword an earldom, a viscountcy, SS^^*' 
and barony for himself ; he was decorated with Welling- 
ton's Garter, and bore on his bosom the insignia "of the 
highest military orders in Austria, Russia^ Prussia, 
Sweden, and Portugal. He had married a lady of 
ancient family, striking beauty, and vast possessions, of 
which she made a noble use in supporting her husband 
in all his bold but yet prudent undertakings, on which 
the fortunes of his family and the prosperity of the 
county were so dependent, and all of which her energy 
and her support brought to an eminently successful 
issue. His eldest son, by his first marriage, succeeded 
to the marquisate and the family estates in Ireland, and 
has since married the widow of Lord Powerscourt, a 
lady possessed of large fortune, and the most amiable 
manners. His second son, the eldest by his second 
marriage, who succeeded on his father's death to the 
title of Earl Vane, married, on 3d August 1846, Mary 
Cornelia^ only daughter and heiress of Sir John Edwards, 
Bart., of Sansaw Hall, one of the most ancient and 
highly-connected of the many ancient families in Wales, 
and. a lady of the highest attractions and the most 
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CHAP, charming manners. His second son, Lord Adolphos 
^^™' Charles William, M.P. for Durham, and Lieut •Colonel in 
1854. the Scots Fusilier Guards, after sharing in the dangers 
and glories of the Crimean war, married, on 23d April 
1860, the Lady Susan Charlotte Catherine, only daughter 
of the Duke of Newcastle. His third son, Ernest Vane, 
was also in the Life Guards. His eldest daughter, 
Frances Anne Emilj, married, 12th July 1843, the 
Marquess of Blandford, eldest son of the Duke of Marl* 
borough, to which title he has since succeeded; his second 
daughter, Alexandrina Octavia Maria^ married, on 2d 
September 1847, the Earl of Portarlington in Ireland ; 
and his third daughter, Adelaide Emelina Caroline, mar* 
ried, on 11th February 1852, the Rev. T. H. Law, B.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Lady Vane has 
been blessed with a numerous family, and there is to 
all humau appearance little danger of a title won in so 
much honour becoming extinct.* The mingled energy 
and judgment of Lord Londonderr/s conduct in life was 
strikingly eyinced by the circumstances in which, at his 
decease, he left his family. He began his career with no^ 
thmg but a younger son's portion and the slender pay of 

* Though the highest honotin of the Londonderry family were bestowed 
aa a mark of public giatitade for the great sendcea, dvil and military, of the 
two brothere who form the subject of these memoirs, yet they were an 
old and eminent family before those services commenced. The family had 
acquired large estates at different periods in the counties of Londonderry, 
Down, and Donegal, insomuch that the head of it, Alexander Stewart, Esq., 
of Ballylean Castle, in the county of Donegal, was elected in 1730 to repre- 
sent the city of Londonderry. He had two sons, the eldest of whom, Robert, 
was elevated to the peerage on 18th November 1789, by the title of Baron Lon- 
donderry, and created Viscount Oiistlereagh on 6th October 1795, and Earl of 
Londondeny on 9th August 1796. He established his reaidenoe at Mount 
Stewart in the county of Down (which estate had been purchased from the 
Ck)lville ftimily). The second son, Alexander Stewart, uncle of the subject of 
this memoir, sueoeeded to the estates in the county of Londonderry, and sub- 
sequently purchased laige estates in the counties of Down and Donegal, and 
established his residence at Asdo, in the latter county. He and his eldest son 
represented the county of Londonderry for many yean in the Irish Psrlia- 
ment. He succeeded to that honour on the elevation of Sir Charles Stewart to 
the peerage in 1814, and the family was advanced a step further in the peerage 
by the elevation of the head of the £Mni]y, father to Lord Gaatleieagh and 
Sir Charles Stewart, to the dignity of marquess, in oonsideration of Lord 
Castlereagh's great diplomatic services, on 22d January 1816. 
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his military cominissionSy and throughout life he was in ohaf. 
the highest degree liberal and even munificent in money ^^'"• 



matters ; at his death, independent of the vast revenues ^854. 
of Lady Londonderry's estates, it /waa with difficulty the 
personalty could be sworn under £300,000. His ex- 
ample proves that merit even in this world often meets 
with its deserved reward, and that though generally true, 
there are exceptions to the Roman maxim, ^Semper 
boncB mentis soror est paupertM.^* 

Descended from the same line of ancestors, bom of 
the same father, and inheriting the same religious and ParUcuian 
political principles, the second and third Lords London- ^oilt^ 
derry were yet essentially different from each other, ^^^'"j;^ 
Both had the firm character, the moral and physical J^^^^ 
courage, the iron will, which in civil and military life are 
essential to great achievements, and both directed their 
dispositions in their several professions to the support of 
the ancient constitution, the upholding of the old ideas, 
in Church and State. Both united with these qualities 
the kindliness of disposition and warmth of heart, which 
rendered them the idols of their families, the objects of 
affectk)n and esteem to a large circle of relations and 
friends. Both had that high-bred and chivalrous courtesy 
of manner, which softens so much the asperities of na- 
tional and political conflict, and which is never acquired 
in such perfection as by those who, like Marlborough or 
Sir Charles Stewart, unite military command with im- 
portant diplomatic appointments. Both were for a con- 
siderable part of their lives misapprehended by their 
contemporaries, and rendered the objects of impassioned 
party and political -invective, which has been extinguished 
by the more impartial judgment of subsequent times. 
So far their characters and destiny in life were similar, it 
might almost be said identical; but in other respects 
they differed widely firom each other. 

Lord Castlereagh's courage was more of the passive 
kmd : his character appeared chiefly in his power of re- 
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CHAP, sistance. This arose, in a great degree, from his political 
^^^^^ situation, and the public duties to which, as a Cabinet 
1854. Minister, he was called. With the exception of the affair 
Pomt?ia of the Irish Union, in which he was the right hand of 
diffi^^*^ Government, and engaged in the active prosecution of a 
great, and, as it has turned out, most salutary political 
change, he was all his life stationed on the defensive. He 
was the warder on the tower, to descry the enemy when 
yet afar off, and arrange and head the garrison which was 
intrusted with the defence. Whether in resisting the 
encroachments of France at the Congress of Chatillon; or 
throwing the weight of England, with decisive effect, into 
the scale, to push up the Allied forces before the battle 
of Laon; or in withstanding the flood of democracy which, 
fed by public suffering, so violently surged up after the 
peace of 1815, he was always charged with the duty of 
resistance. His life was one continued battle with the de- 
mocratic principle, whether appearing in its early stages of 
public discontent and seditious meetings, or in its last form 
of a terrific and conquering military despotism, threaten- 
ing destruction to every independent Power, and prepared 
to stifle separate discontent in the stillness of universal 
dominion. 

Sir Charles Stewart's mind was in some respects of a 

sirChtfies different cast, and his destiny in life was peculiarly fitted 

^diuit" to call forth its most brilliant qualities. A soldier by 

qSitid. profession, and incessantly engaged, from early youth till 

the termination of the war, in military duties and dangers, 

he was called upon not to resist, but to attack; not to 

defend his own position, but to press forward and assault 

that of the enemy. His mental disposition and chivalrous 

turn of mind qualified him in a peculiar manner for the 

discharge of these duties. Brave, active, and enterprising, 

he was equally fitted to lead a headlong charge of horse, and 

to combine the military movements which were essential 

to the success of a great campaign. We know not whether 

to admire him most when, on the banks of the Esla^ at the 
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head of his own regiment of hussars, he routed the cavalry chap. 
of the Imperial Guard, and made their commander Lefebvre ^^^^ 
Desnouettes prisoner; when, in single combat, he disarmed issi. 
the French colonel of cuirassiers on the field of Fuentes 
d'Onoro ; when he bled alongside of the Russian Guards, 
on the plain of Culm; or when he overcame the scruples 
and conquered the irresolution of Bemadotte, and brought 
up the Army of the North with decisive efiect on the field 
of Leipsic. We recognise the same energetic character 
and determined will, when, after the peace of Paris, he 
turned his sword into a ploughshare. It was the same man 
who had headed the onslaught on the French squadrons, 
who twice over reared the princely halls of Wynyard, 
bridled the Northern Ocean amidst the rocks of SeaJiam, 
and, midway between the mountain and the main, aloft in 
air, reared up the enchanted castle of Garron. 

To these opposite, and yet in some degree identical, 
destinies, is to be ascribed the hostility which both expe-Cauaea'of 
rienced in the course of Ufe. Both were successful, and l^n^ ' ' ^ 
eminently so, in their respective walks, and both, in con- ^^^' 
sequence, experienced the jealousy and hostility which, in 
public and private life, is the invariable attendant on merit 
and good fortune, if rested on courage and independence. 

" Envy doth merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shade, confess the substance true." 

The hostility against Lord Castlereagh was more of a 
public, that against Sir Charles of a private, nature. The 
cause of this difierence is to be found in their different 
positions in life. The former was the last minister of 
England who governed the country on the old principle — 
that of the Government taking the lead, and ruling the 
State according to what it itself deems most expedient for 
the public weaL His lot was cast in an age of transition^ 
when the change was going on from real rule by the 
Government to virtual direction by the country. The 
transfer took place in a few years, and they were those of 
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OHAP. Us actiye administration. In 1 8 1 4, when he attended the 
^^"^ Congress of Chatillon, the former system was in full Yigour, 



1851 and in 1825 it had abeadj given way in nearly every 
department. Thence the fierce hostility with which he 
was regarded by the democratic party all over the country; 
thence the inhuman yells of exultation which were raised 
at his untimely end. An unerring instinct taught the 
revolutionists that he was their most formidable opponent, 
and that, till he was taken out of the way, all attempts to 
vest the direction of affiurs in the urban masses would 
prove ineffectual. They were right in their estimate of 
his importance. The palmy days of popular rule never 
were fully established till he was laid in his last resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey. 
^g Sir Charles Stewart was not, and could not, from his 

CMseiof profession, be called on to take the same lead as his 
u^n^sir^ brother in the coercion of domestic disaffection, and 
Sto^. therefore he was not so mnch the object of the envenomed 
shafts of the Radical or Chartist press. But his nice 
sense of chivabx)us honour, and a certain warmth of tem- 
perament which is closely allied to the qualities which 
lead to military distinction, rendered him the object of 
a hostility of a different kind. He felt strongly and 
generously, and what he felt warmly he expressed fear- 
lessly, and sometimes imprudently. He had not always 
the same coolness in debate, which never deserted him 
on the field of battle ; and thence his life was checkered 
with many incidents which would have been probably 
avoided by a man of a less bold and energetic disposi- 
tion. Of injustice or ingratitude, whether to himself or 
others, he had the keenest sense ; and he seldom failed 
on such occasions to express himself with a warmth which 
sometimes, perhaps, bordered on indiscretion. To his 
companions-in-arms, when in adversity and treated with 
ingratitude by the Government, his influence was ever 
extended, his hand ever open ; the generous interference 
which procnred from Prince Louis Napoleon the libera- 
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tion of AM-el-Kader, and wiped away the stain of cbtap. 
breach of faith firom the French Gorernment; was one ^'^^™' 
out of numberless cases when his exertions were directed 18«- 
to right the oppressed and procure redress of injury for 
the unfortunate. 

Sir Charles Stewart's talents as a general were of a 
very high order. To the daring intrepidity which ren- sir cwum 
dered him a fit leader of a headlong charge, and enabled n^ul^' 
him to conquer the French cuirassiers in single combat, **"'*^'" 
he united the still rarer qualities of coolness in direction 
and vigour in execution on the field of battle. No man 
saw more clearly where the decisive point in a combat 
lay, or applied his mind with more vigour to strike at it 
with his utmost strength; of this, his powerful agency with 
Bemadotte at Leipsic, already mentioned, his steady par- 
ticipation in the Russian resistance to superior forces at 
the vital point of Culm, his vigorous attack on the squares 
at F^re-Champenoise, under Lord Cathcart's orders, and 
sudden and successful charge on the Esla, afibrd memor- 
able examples. The glorious termination of the war, not 
a little through his own and his brother's active agency, 
alone prevented him from rising to the highest commands, 
and perhaps leaving a name as distinguished in Oriental 
as it had already become in European fame. 

The gradual change in the direction of Sir Charles 
Stewart's talents after he became Marquess of London- EffJf of 
derry, was not a little owing to the brilliant and fortunate l^wi^i^ 
marriage which he had made. His alliance with the^J^j;*^^ 
beautiful and accomplished daughter and heiress of Sirpi^""^^" 
Harry Vane Tempest, a family of historic fame, and his 
succession to the title and estates of the Londonderry 
family in Ireland, opened to him a new career both of 
honour and usefulness, on which he speedily entered with 
all the characteristic ardour and energy of his disposition. 
He in consequence became involved both in Ireland and 
England in vast and gigantic undertakings, almost tran- 
scending the limits of individual enterprise^ and requiring 
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CHAP, an incessant expenditure of capital, time, and patience. 
^^^' In the hands of a man of less vigour, determination, and 
18M, mental resources, they would probablj hare failed ; but, 
aided as he was in carrying them on by the kindred 
spirit, patriotic ardour, and vast resources of the Mar- 
chioness, they have all turned out at last eminently prosper- 
ous, proved of the highest benefit to his estates and the 
adjacent country, and left to his family a princely fortune, 
and noble mansions alike in town and country ; as if to 
demonstrate by a living example that the days when a 
knight by his good sword carved his way to a kingdom, 
and won a princess, have not passed away with the man- 
ners of chivalry. 

Both brothers were political characters, and long held 
Diplomatic important ministerial or diplomatic appointments. In 
Sjr'*"' the discharge of the duties which they involved, they 
brothen. ^^j.^ j^^^^^ identical in their characters than in their 
separate civil and military careers. Lord Castlereagh's 
foreign policy and diplomatic administration are traced 
in the records of his country, and inseparably connected 
with the most glorious periods in its annals. Such was 
the ascendancy which his talents had procured, and the 
weight of his native land had won for him, that at the 
Congress of Chatillon Great Britain was represented by 
three ministers instead of one, who appeared for each of 
the other Powers, although in a vote the three counted 
only as one; and it is not a little remarkable that of 
these two were brothers. Sir Charles Stewart's duties 
with Bemadotte in the campaign of 1813, and with the 
Allied sovereigns in that of 1814, were not less diplo- 
matic than military. In his subsequent position as am- 
bassador at Vienna^ during seven years that he held 
that honourable oflSce, and subsequently at Troppau and 
Verona^ he had less important functions to perform ; but 
he honourably upheld the honour of the country which he 
represented by his firmness, and extended its diplomatic 
influence by the high-bred courtesy of his manners. 
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It has been mentioned that a public monument, raised chap. 
by private subscription, has been determined on in the /^^^™' 
county of Durham, to the memory of Lord Londonderry, i854. 
and is now in course of erection* But a far more strik-sepidchnd 
ing and touching memorial of his services has been formed WTOySd? 
by the pious affection of the Marchioness to her deceased 
husband, which now constitutes the most striking of the 
many striking objects at Wynyard Park. At the end of 
its magnificent suite of public rooms, and immediately 
adjoining the conservatory, a mausoleum has been erected, 
containing all the insignia and trophies of his long and 
brilUant career.* There is the English Order of the Gar- 
ter, which emperors and kings are proud to wear ; the 
insignia of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and Grand Cross 
of Hanover, of the highest class of St George of Russia, 
of the Black and Red Eagles of Prussia, of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, the Sword of Sweden, the Rus- 
sian medal on the capture of Paris. There is the uni- 
form of the 18th regiment, at the head of which he so 
often combated, and of the 2d Life Guards, to which he 
was latterly promoted. The sword and cuirass of Col- 
onel de la Motte, whom he vanquished and disarmed in 
single combat at the battle of Fuentes d'Onoro, form 
not the least interesting object in the collection. But by 
far the most striking part if it is the simple enumera- 
tion, which is put in letters of gold, of the battiest in 



* It is of considerable 

marble of various colours, 

+ They are as follows :- 

1. Donauwerth, 

2. Schlagenboui^, 
8. TheEela, . 
4. CoruDua, 
6. The Douro, . 

6. Salamoude, . 

7. Talavera, 

8. StOlalla, 

9. Busaco, 

10. Fuentes d'Onoro, 

11. Albuera, 

12. Badajos, 

13. ElBodon, . 

VOL. III. 



Biise, with an arched roof beautifully inlaid with 
in the most refined Italian style. 



1796 
1796 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1809 
1809 
1809 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1811 



14. Ciudad Rodrigo, . 


1812 


15. Lutzen, 


1813 


16. Bautzen, 


1813 


17. Haynau, 


1813 


18. Dresden, 


1813 


19. Cidm, 


1813 


20. Mockem, 


1813 


21. Leipsic, 


1818 


22. LaRothi^re, 


1814 


23. Arcis-Bur-Aube, . 


1814 


24. F^re-Champenoise, 


1814 


25. Paris, . 


1814 
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CHAP, which he bore a part during the course of his long and 
^^^™- eventful military career ; they are 80 numerous, that it 
1854. hardly seems possible that any one man could have been 
engaged in or survived them alL Wellington himself was 
hardly engaged in a greater number of equal magnitude. 
This sepulchral monument attested the vast and im- 
Mumv in portaut military services of Lord Londonderry during the 
Lndon- ^ war ; and there are few, if any, in Europe which have 
^?ed?at ^ore honourable testimonials to exhibit. But a still 
hisdesigni. jjj^j^ impressive testimonial to his memory has been 
raised by the widowed Marchioness, in the complete de- 
velopment which she has given to the magnificent designs 
for the improvement of his estates, and the prosperity 
and happiness of all around him, which he had formed, 
and in great part put in course of execution, during his 
life. Left by her husband, whose confidence she has de- 
cisively proved was entirely deserved, sole executrix, with 
great wealth at her command, but still greater undertak- 
ings to complete, she has employed the one, and carried 
out the other, in a noble spirit. She has considered her- 
self in every sense the executrix of his will, and charged 
with the sacred duty of vindicating his memory by carrying 
into complete realisation all that he intended to have done, 
both for the elevation of his family and the improvement 
of those whom Providence had committed to his charge. 
She has not been disappointed. Like Dido, she has raised 
a noble harbour on a solitary coast, and endowed it with 
all the institutions calculated to improve the physical well- 
being or elevate the moral character of its inhabitants. 
Several churches have been built and endowed by her 
munificence ; a ptiblic hospital, an athenaeum, and many 
public seminaries, have been raised by her exertions ; and 
two thousand children in the town and surrounding dis- 
tricts are educated at schools maintained at her expense. 
When she meets, as she annually does, her tenantry and 
workmen at the festive board, four thousand persons par- 
take of her hospitality. But she has not only done this 
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for the people, but, what is still more important, she has chap. 
given them the means, by the splendid works she has ^^^' 
completed, of making themselves prosperous by their own ^^^ 
exertions. She has seen a numerous, happy, and grateful 
community supplant the waves and the sea-fowl on the 
most desolate part of her estates. So strongly has this 
patriotic conduct impressed the neighbouring people, that 
when a large part of the estates of her maternal family 
in Antrim was lately exposed to sale, the tenantry on it 
unanimously petitioned the Marchioness to become the 
purchaser, offering her every assistance in their power to 
assist her if required in that object. This is the answer 
which Lord Londonderry from the tomb has made by the 
hands of his representative to the numerous partisans of 
faction, by whom his motives had so long been misrepre- 
sented, and his services decried. Theirs it has been 

" The applause of grateful ages to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to withstand, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes.'' 
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No. I. 

TuouoH not immediately relating to tlie subject of the preceding 
Memoir, I deem it right to giye the following most important mili- 
tary retnm, relating to the progressive losses of the French army 
in the Moscow campaign, as it decidedly disproves the oft-repeated 
tale of their having been defeated, not by the Russians, but by the 
severity of the weather. The original is in the Londonderry Papers^ 
indorsed thus : — 



'' State of the French Army which invaded Russia in 1812, with their losses 
while there and on their retreat, from the original found at Moscow in 
the Chancellery of Berthier, Prince of Neufchfttel, and Major-General of 
the whole army." 

Trandation from (he French^ of French Betums found in {Monsieur Rouaies) 
the French ChanceUerte at Moscow. 

State of the French Army at the conmiencemcnt of the Campaign 

against Russia. 

Corps. Commanded by No. of Hen. 

1. Marshal Davoust, . 80,000 

2. „ Oudinot, ...... 45,000 

3. „ Ney, 45,000 

4. „ Viceroy of Italy— \ 

Italian Guards, ( r^'innft 

15,000 Italians, { • • • • ««^"W 
15,000 French, ) 

5. Jerome Buona{»arte, who was recalled, and Junot took the com- 1 qq qqq 
mand ; consisted of We8ti)halian8 and Germans, ( ' 

Prince Pomatowski — ) qq qqq 



Polish troops, 

7. General Regnier — 

Saxon troops, \ 

8. Supposed Marshal Macdonald — 



30,000 



15,000 French, f anofiti 

35,000 Prussians, ( * ^'^^ 

10,000 Confederation of the Rhine, ) 



Carryforward, 405,000 
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40,000 

41,000 
30,000 



Corps. Commanded by No. of Men. 

Brought forward, . 405,000 

9. Marshal Victor— ) 

French, > . . . 45,000 

Confederates, ] 

10. M^w>^»l Moncey, Besaidres, and Mortier— ) 

The Old Guards, . . 20,000 f 

The New Do., . . 16,000 ( 
The Old Horse Guards, . . 5,000 ) 

1 1 . Marwhal Augereau — 

Reserves in Prussia — 

1. French, . 15,000 I 

2. Confederation of the Rhine, 10,000 | 
a Neapolitans, . 12,000 { 
4. A Swiss regiment, 4^000 ^ 

12. Prince Schwartzenberg — ) 

Austrians, ) * 

Total Infantry, 561,000 

Cavalry under King of Naples, .... 35,000 

A park of 150 guns— 400 caissons, .... 3,000 

A park of reserve, 160 guns — 800 caissons, . 4^000 

A battalion of pontoneers, ..... 900 

Two battalions of pioneers^ ..... 1,800 

A detadiment of miners, ..... 300 

Eighteen companies of soldiers, .... 1,800 

A battalion of carpenters, ..... 900 

Three battalions conductors of carriages, . 2,500 

A detachment of masons to buUd ovens, . . . 300 

Four battalions of bakers, ..... 3,000 

Employed in the victualling, .... 2,000 
The suite of the Emperor, tne Marshals, G^erals, King of Naples, 
Viceroy of Italy, physicians, apothecaries, domestics, ftc &a, 55,000 

Grand Total of the Fronch anny, . . . 671,500 



Each corps had a light park of reserve of 166 guns, and 528 caissons. 

Each division had 16 guns, each regiment 8. 

Total regimental guns, 798. 

Caissons, 1568. 

The Imperial Guard had 100 guns. 

The army was composed of 11 corps, commanded by the Marshals Berthier, 
Davoust, Ney, Augereau, Victor, Bessi^res, Oudinot, Maodonald, Mortier, Mon> 
cey, Lefebvre. 

There were 49 divisions, and 98 regiments of the line, exclusive of the Im- 
perial Guards. 

These original states were found in the Chaucellerie of the Major-General of 
the army, the Prince of Neufch&tel. 



At the affair of Witepsk, where the Viceroy of Italy commanded, the loss 
was 1 general of division, 2 generals of brigade, 3 colonels, 7 superior officers, 
93 subalterns, 3600 soldiers. 

At the affair of Mohiloff there was only engaged the let corps of the army, 
comnianded by Marshal Davoust. 
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Majors, 

Chiefs of squadrons, 

Chiefs of battalions, 

OffioeiB, 

Soldiers, 

Total, 



2 

2 

7 

141 



4134 



At the affiur of Smolensk, 19th August, Marshal Key's corps (the .3d) 
lost: — 



Generals dead and wounded, 

Saperior staff officers, 

ColonelB, 

Lieutenant-colonels, 

Majors, 

Subalterns, 

Soldiers, 

Total, 



10 

3 

11 

23 

2 

402 

13,590 

. H041 



At the affair of the 21st August, beyond Smolensk, towards evening, where 
the corps of Marshals Bavoust and Ney only were engaged, the loss was : — 

Oenerals of division, .... 1 

Oenerals of brigade. 



Officers of the staff. 
Subaltern officers. 
Soldiers, 

Total, 



4 
8 
316 
8422 

8751 



Total of the two affairs of Smolensk of the 19th and 21st :— 



Generals of division, 
Generals of brigade. 
Officers of the stafi^ 
Colonels, 

lieutenant-colonels. 
Subaltern officers. 
Soldiers, 

Total, . 



1 

14 
11 
28 
23 
718 
22,012 

22,807 



There is some difference here in the colonels and lieutenant-colonels, which are 
greater than in the particular states. The 15th August the 11 1th light in- 
fantry was routed by the Russians, who took 4 guns, 4 caissons, and killed and 
wounded 3 superior officers, 21 subalterns, and 1300 men ; in all, 1324. 

The loss from 21st August to 5th September is as follows : — 



Generals of brigade, . 


1 


Colonels, .... 


2 


Officers of the staS; . 


6 


Officers of all the regiments, . 


45 


Soldiers, .... 


4341 



Total, 



4395 
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The following were the corps composmg the 

Mojaisk :— 

The lat Corps, . 
»> 3d „ 

„ 4th „ Italiaius 
„ 5th „ . . 

„ 6th Polonesse corps, 

The Imperial foot Guards, 



The Portoffaese Lesion, j 
The Spaniw regt. of Joseph, | • 
Two regiments of Croats, i 
One division of chasseurs [ 
and lancers of the Guard, i 
The dragoons of the Guard, 
The light horse and gen- 
darmes of the Guard, 
Five divisions light horse, 

hussars, and chasseurs. 
Three divisions dragoons. 
Four divisions cuirassiers, 
A brigade carbineers. 
Four divisions lancers, Pol- 
ish, Saxon, Wcstphalian, 
and French, 
A grand park light artillery 

of the Guard, 150 guns, 
A park of reserve, 140 guns. 
A oattalion of marines. Im- 
perial Guard. 
*!ih corps, Saxons, 



French army at the battle before 



ided by Marshal Davoust. 
, Marshal Ney. 

, The Viceroy Beauhamais. 

, Marshal Junot 

, Prince Poniatowski. 

, Duke of Castiglione and 

Duke of Treviso, in re- 



Gen. Canveal, in reserve. 

General Guillaume. 
General St Sulpice. 
Marshal Bessi^res. 

Comte Monbrun. 

General Caulaincourt 
General Nansouty. 
Greneral La France. 

General Tour-mobay. 
General Count £bU. 



General Regnier. 



Total of trooi)s who were engaged in the battle of Mojaisk :— 

Infantry, ..... 143,000 

Cavalry, 33,000 

Cannoneers on horseback, 2,000 

Cannoneers on foot, . . 2,500 



Total, 



180,500 



K.B.— All the cavalry was commanded by the King of Naples. 

Loss of the several corps of the French army in the battle of Mojaisk, 5th 
and 7th September 1812 :— 



Ist Corps,— of&cers and men. 


10,454 


3d „ Do. 


10,828 


5th „ Do. 


. 5,727 


6th „ Do. 


6,153 


7th „ Do. 


5,095 


Portuguese, Spaniards, and Illyrians, 


1,306 


Light cavalry, its chief, and . 


7,549 


Dragoons, their chief, and . 


144 


Cuirassiers, their chief, and . 


1,188 


The Landers, 


598 


The three divisions reserve cavalry, . 


336 


The artillery, 


560 



Total, 



49,938 
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A general state of the total loas in officers and men at Mojaisk : 



Generals of diyision. 


17 


Generals of brigade. 


29 


Colonels, .... 


67 


Majors, .... 


14 


Chiefs of squadrons, 
Officers of the general stafiF, 


105 


17 


Subaltern officers, 


1,367 


Soldiers, kiUed, wounded, and prisoners. 


50,876 



Total, 



52,482 



Differing from the above, I imagine, from the officers being here added. 

list of the most distinguished officers killed or wounded :— 

General Count de Montbrun, commanding the light horse, killed, 
de Caulincour, Governor of Nap^eon's X)ages. 
Gauden, killed. 
De Sais, killed. 
Friant, new Chief of the Grenadiers of the Guards, 1st division, 

kiUed. 
Belloy, commanding a corps of artillery, killed. 
Count Frederic, killed. 

Romini, Chief of the Staff, and Major-General, killed. 
La France. 
Count Campaa. 

Nansouty. 

Sebastiani. 

D'Ossa. 

Le Grand. 

Barsan d'Alloi, killed- 
Marshal Davoust, wounded in the leg. 



Generals of division killed, 
Grenerals of brigade ,, 

Generals of division wounded. 
Generals of brigade „ 



10 
15 

7 
14 



25 



21 



Generals of division and brigade, killed and woxmded, 46 



The battle of Mojaisk and Borodino are the same. 

The Bussians had only 70,000 men, commanded by Prince Kutusoff; the 
French, 180,000. 
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No. 11. 

M. Thiers, in bis nineteenth volume, just published, p. 374, has 
brought forward a detailed charge of duplicity and dissimulation 
against Lord Castlereagh, which requires examination, as well from 
the respect due to that able and distinguished historian, as from 
the charge itself being so much at variance with the noble Lord's 
character and the whole tenor of his life. It relates to a speech 
which he made in the House of Commons on 7th April 1815, shortlj 
after the return of Napoleon from Elba had taken place, and when 
the House were engaged in considering a message of the Prince 
Regent requesting them to take that grave event into their most 
serious consideration, and adopt such measures, by augmenting the 
forces of the empire by sea and land, and communicating with their 
allies, as might seem necessary for the public security. After stating 
that the British Cabinet were urged on the one side by the war 
party pressing for instant hostilities, and on the other by a more 
prudent one, which counselled them to temporise and await the 
course of events, M. Thiers proceeds thus: — 

" Lob ministreB Anglais en dtaient k peser oes raiflons pour et contre, lorsqu'ils 
apprirent que, sans les consulter, Loi-d Welling;ton lea ayait engag^ de nouveau 
dans la coalition, et la crainte de rompre I'union Europ^enne, la oondescendanoe 
& regard du n^ociateur Briiannique, le penchant de Lord Caatleraagh pour la 
politique continentale, enfin Tesprit Bystdmatique dea ministres Toijb, d^id^rent 
la question dans le Bens de la guerre. Pourtant en pr^ence d'une resistance Tisible 
de Topinion publique, 11 fallalt recourir k la ruse, et Lord Castlereagh 8e pritadda 
dissimvloHont qu'at^urd^hui, grdce au progr^ det mctwrt ptibliqttes, un mirUstre 
AnglaU n'oserait pas se permettre,* On r^lut done, en apprenant tout ce qui 
avait 6t6 fait In Vienne, d'user de quelques restrictions pour parattre sauvegarder 
les principea de la Qrande Bretagne, et de ne publier les engagements contract^ 
que peu k peu, et & meaure que rentrainement g^ndral dea chosea justifierait le 
parti pris par le Cabinet. Ainsi le traits du 25 Mara qui renouvelait rallianoe de 
Chaumont fut ratifid, mais arec une r^erre ajoutde k I'artide 8. Cet article, qui 
admettait Louis XVIIL k adherer au traits, devait ^re entendu, diaaii^n, oomme 
obligeant les souverains Europ^ns, dans I'int^r^t de leur s^curit^ mutuelle, k un 
effort oommun contre la puissance de Napoleon, maia nun comme obligeant aa 
Majeate Britannique k poursuivre la guerre dans la yue d'imposer k la France un 
gouvemement quelconque. Le traits, parvenu k Londrea le 5 Avril, fut ratifid et 
renvoyd le 8 avec cette rdsenre, vpieieuse maia mentongire, car en rdalitd on youlait 
trte-poaitiyement renyeiaer Napol^n et lui tuhttituer les Bottrbons, 



* ** Cei dinimolatioxu sont constates par la oorrespondanoe de Lord Castlerea^ r^cem- 
ment public, et par les documents non publics que nous avons eus sous les jeux, et qui soat 
relatifs an Congr^s de Vienno/* 
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« Eq oontractant de tela engagementa, il n'^tail pas poeaible, dans un pays con- 
atitu^ oomme rAngleterre, de garder le ailenoe enYeis le Pftrlement, qui exerce la 
r^alit^ d'un poavoir dont la couronne a sortout lea bonneurs. On se d^dda done, 
le 6 AvrU, c'est-k-dire le lendemain du jour oii le traits du 25 Man dtait parvenu 
k Londrea, K prtenter nn message aux deux chambres. Ce message annon9ait 
qu'en pr^noe dea ^v^nementa surrenus en Franoe, la couronne arait cm devoir 
augmenter ses forces de terre et de mer, et entrer en communication avec ses allide, 
afin d'^tablir avec eux un concert qui pftt garantir la aiLret^ actuelle et future de 
TEurope. .... 

** On ne pouvait plus adroitement dissimuler sous des verity g^n^ndes la verity 
mat^rielle de la guerre r^solue et pronuse h Vienne. Mais FOpposifcion ne se laissa 
point prendre an pi^ge de oea raisonnements, et repoussa victorieusement tous les 
aiiguments des Lords Liverpool et Castlereagh. 

" D'abord elle demanda si, en fait, et au moment mdme oh Ton parlait, le Gou- 
vemement n'avait pas sign6 Ik Vienne Tengagement positif d'entreprendre la guerre 
contra la France, pour renvener NapoUon et ritabUr le$ Bourbons, Soup^onnant la 
chose sans la savoir exactement, rOpposition avait pos^ la question en des termes 
dont Lord Castlereagh abuse, avec un d^ut de franchieie qu*un minutrene devrait 
jamais se permeUre dans un ^tat libre. Comme; en effet on ne s'^tait pas exprim^ 
de la sorte, comme on n'avait pas dit formellement dans le traits qu'on allait faire 
la guerre & la France pour substituer les Bourbons aux Buonaparte, bien que oe 
ftit au fond le but qu*on poursuivait, Lord Castlereagh, qui depuis deux jours 
cependant avait dans les mains le text^ du traite du 25 Mars, r^pondit, avec une 
fausseU mcU dSffuis^, que TAngleterre n'avait rien sign^ de pareil, et t&cha de faire 
entendre qu'elle n'avait pris que des engagements iventuels et de pure prScautioUf 
oonformes en unmot au message lui-mdme sur lequel la discussion 6tait ouverte." * 

Such is the charge of M. Thiers. The facts regarding it, so &r 
as necessary to form an opinion on the suhject, are as follows. 

The clauses in the treaty, 25th March 1815, signed by the Duke 
of Wellington, so far as they bear on this question, are these : — 

" 1. Les hautes Puissances contractantes d-dessus denommds s'engagent solen- 
nelloment & r§unir les moyens de leurs Etats respectifiB pour maintenir dans toute 
leur int^grit^ lee conditions de trait6 de paix conclu k Paris le 80 Mai 1814, ainsi que 
les stipulations arrdt^ et sign^es au Congr^s de Vienne dans le but de completer 
les dispositions de ce traits de les garantir centre les desseins de Napoleon Buona- 
parte. A cet effet elles s'engagent k diriger, silecas Fexigeait, et dans le sens de la 
declaration du 18 Mai ddmier^ de concert et de commun accord tous leurs efforts 
centre lui^ et contre tous oeux qxii se seraient d^jk ralli^ k sa faction on se r4- 
unirait dans la suite c^n de le forcer de disister de ses prcjets, et de le mettre hers 
d*^tat de trovhler d Vavenir la tranquillity de V Europe et la paix g^n^rale, sous la 
protection de kquelle le droit, la liberty, et I'independance des nations venaient 
d'etre plac^ et assur^es. 

"2, Quoiqu'un but aussi grand et aussi bienfaisant ne pennette pas qu^on 
mesure les moyens destine pour I'stteindre, et que les hautes parties contrac- 
tantes soient resolucs de conserver tous ceux dont d'apr^ leur situation elles 
peuvent disposer, elles sont neanmoins convaincues de tenir oonstamment en 
campagne chacun 1 50,000 hommes au oomplet y compris, pour le moins la propor- 



♦ Thiers, Consulat el r Empire, xix. 874-379. 
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lion d'un dizi^me de cavalerie, et une juste proportion d'artillerie, aans compter 
lea garrisons et de lea employes activement et de concert centre Fennemi 
commun. 

*' 3. Les hautes parties contractantes s'engagent r^ciproquement k ne poser lea 
armes que d*iin commun accord, et avant que I'objet de la guerre design^ dans 
I'artiole 1 du present traits n^ait ^t^ atteint ; et tant que Buonaparte ne sera pas 
mis abaolument hors possibility d*ezciter des troubles et renouveler les tentatiyes 
pour s'emparer du pouvoir suprdme en France. 

" 8. Le present traits ^tant uniquement dirig^ dans lebutde aoutenir la France 
ou Umt autre pays envahi centre les entreprises de Buonaparte et de ses adherens, 
sa Majesty tr^s Chrdtienne sera specialement invitee a y donner son adhesion, et 
d. faire oonnoitre dans le cas oii eUe devrait requ^rir les forces stipule dans 
Tartide deuxi^me quels secours les circonstances lui permettront d*apporter k 
I'objet du present traitd — Wellington, Le Pbikce de Mbttbbnigh, Le Baron 
DE Wessenbebq."* 

To this treaty, which was received in London on the 5th April, 
and the answer to which was despatched to Vienna on the 8th, the 
British Cabinet gave their formal adhesion on the 25th, under the 
following reservation or limitation to article 8, drawn and signed 
by Lord Castlereagh : — 

" The undersigned, on the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of the 25th 
March last on the part of his Court, is hereby commanded to declare that the 
eighth article of the said treaty, wherein his most Christian Majesty is invited to 
accede under certain stipulations, is to be understood as binding the contracting 
parties, upon principles of mutual security y to a common effort against the power 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, in pursuance of the third article of the said treaty, but 
is not to be understood as binding his Britannic Majesty to prosecute the uar tnth a 
view of imposing upon France any particular government. 

** However anxious the Prince Regent must be to see his most Cliristian Ma- 
jesty restored to the throne, and however anxious he is, in conjunction with his 
allies, to contribute to so auspicious an event, ho nevertheless feels himself called 
upon to make this declaration on the exchange of the ratifications, as well in con- 
sideration of what is due to his most Christian Majesty's interests in France, as in 
conformity to the principles upon which the British Qovemment has invariably 
regulated its conduct. Castlebeaoh. 

" FoBEiGN Office, 25lh April 1815." t 

This reservation on the part of the Biitish Government drew 
forth a corresponding disclaimer from the other Allied Powers in 
these words : — 

" LUnterpr^tation donn^ par le Gouvemement Britannique h, le 8« article est 
enti^rement conforme aux principes d*aprds lesquels S. M I. et R. A. s'est pro- 
posde k rdgler sa politique durant la present guerre, irrevocablement resolu de 
dinger tons ses efforts centre Tusurpation de Napoleon Buonaparte ainai que ce 
but est exprim^ dans Tarticle 8^, et d'agir h, cet ^rd dans le plus parftdt aoooi-d 
aveo ses alli^, TEmpereur est neanmoins convaincu que lee devoirs que lui im- 
pose Tint^rdt de ses sujets ainsi que les principes qui le guident ne lui penuet- 



♦ Martens, Supplement, vi. 114, U6. f Hid., 117. 
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traient pas de prendre rengagement de poursuiyre la guerre dans rintentiond'im- 
poser un gouvemement ik la France. 

" Quelque que aoient les vosaz qui S. M. I'Empereur forme de voir S. M. T. C. 
replace but le tr6ne, ainsi que la conatante solicitude h contribuer oonjointement 
ayeo see allids II obtenir un resultat aussi desirable, S. M. a cm cependant devoir 
faire r6pondre par cette explication k la d^laration que S. E. Lord Gastlereagh a 
remise ik Texchange des ratifications et que le souasign^ est pleinement autoris^ k 
accepter de aa part Msttesnich. 

•' Vienna, dth May 1815." 

The same reservation was enacted by Basoumonsky and Nessel- 
rode on tlie part of Eassia, and Hardenberg and Humboldt on that 
of Prussia.* 

The declaration of the Allies, dated 13th March 1815, on the 
receipt of the news of the landing of Napoleon in France, referred 
to in the treaty of 25th March following, was in these terms : — 

" Les Puissances qui ont sign^ le trait<$ de Paris, rassembl^ en Congr^ k 
Vienne, ayant ^t^ inform6es de r6vasion de Napoleon Buonaparte, et de son 
entrde en France avec une force arm^e, doivent k leur dignity et aux int^rdts de 
I'ordre social de faire une declaration solennelle des sentimens que cet ^v^nement 
leur a inspires. 

'' En violant ainsi la Convention qui I'a ^tabli dans Tile d'Elbe, Buonaparte 
ddtruit le seul titre l^gal dont son existence d^pendait ; en reparaissant en France 
avec des projets de confusion et de d^ordre, 11 s'est mis hors de la protection de 
la loi, et il manif este ^ Tunivers qu'il ne pent y avoir ni paix ni treve avec lui. 

'' Les Puissances d^larent en cons^uence que Kapol^n Buonaparte s'est 
exclu des relations civiles et sociales, et que comme ennemi et perturbateur du 
monde, 11 a encouru la vindicte publique. 

** Elles ddclarent en mdme temps qu'^tant fermement r^lues h maintenir dans 
son integrity le traiU de Paris du 80 Mai 1814, et les dispositions sanctionnte 
par ce traits, ainsi que celles qui ont ^t^ arrSt^ ou le seront par la suite, pour le 
completter et le oonsolider, elles employeront tons leurs moyens et r^uniront tons 
leurs efforts pour que la paix g^n^rale, Tobjet des voqux de TEurope, et le but 
constant de leurs travaux, ne soient pas trouble de nouveau, et pour se garantir 
de toutes les tentatives qui menaceraient de replonger Tunivers dans les d^sordres 
et les malheurs des revolutions. 

" Et quoique bien persuad^es que toute la France, se ralliant autour de son 
souverain l^time, an^antira immediatement ce dernier effort d'un d61ire coup- 
able et impuissant, tons les souverains de TEurope, animus des mdmes sentimens 
et guides par les mdmes principes, d^darent que si, contre toute attente, il r^- 
sultait aucun danger r6el de cet ev^nement^ ils seront prdts k donner au Boi de 
France et k la nation Fran9aise, ou k tout autre Qouvemement qui sera attaqu^, 
aussitAt qu'ils en seront requis, toute I'assistance necesaaire pour r^tablir la tran- 
quillity, et k faire cause commune contre tous ceux qui tenteraient de la com- 
promettre. 

*' La pr^sente Declaration, ins^r^e au protocole du Ck>ngr^ assembM h Yienne, 
le 18 Mars 1815, sera rendue publique. 



* Martens, Supplement, vi, 116-119. 
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*< Fait et attests par lea pl^nipoteniiairea des hantea Puiaaanoea qui ont aigna 
le traits de Paris,— k Vienne le IS Mars 1815. 
[Saivent lea signatores par ordre alphab^tique dea Coun.] 
** Autriche,—^LK Prince Msttebkioh, Ls Babok ds Weskenbebq. 
" Espagne.—^, Gomez Labbadob. 
"Franee.^Ln Prince Talleyrand, Le Due de Dalbbbo, Latoxtb du Pnr, 

Le €k)icTS Alexis de Noailleb. 
« Orande £retagne,—WEUAHQTOV, Clakcartt, Cathcab-e, Stewabt. 
" Portugal. — Ls Comte Palmella, Saldanha, Lobo. 
" Pruase. — Le Pbincb Hardenbebo, Le Babon Humboldt. 
" Ranie,—LB. Comte Rasoumouskt, Lb Gomts Stackelbebo, Lb Ck>MTE 

Nesselbode. 
" Suede,— IaI^ Comte Loewenhielm." * 

Thifl being the state of affairs, the Prince Eegent^ by the advice 
of Lord Castlereagh, addressed, on 6th April 1815, a message to 
the Honse of Commons, in which he stated — 

'* The Prince Regent^ acting in the name and ou the bfhalf of hia Majeatj, 
thinks it right to inform the Houae of Commons, that the events which have 
recently occtirred in France in direct contravention of the engagementa con- 
cluded with the Allied Powers at Paris in the course of the last year, and which 
threaten consequences highly dangerous to the tranquillity and independence of 
Europe, have induced his Royal Highness to give directions for the augmentation 
of his Majesty's land and sea forces. 

" The Prince Regent has likewise deemed it incumbent upon him to lose no 
time in entering into commtmications with his Majesty's Allies for the purpose 
of forming such a concert as may most efifectually provide for the general and 
permanent security of Europe. 

" And his Royal Highness confidently relies on the support of the House of 
Commons in all measures which may be necessary for the accomplishment of thia 
important object." t 

On the message of the Prince Regent being received, the Earl 
of Liverpool said, on 7th April, in the House of Lords — 

<' It was evident that this country had a just cause of war against Buonaparte 
wielding the power of France. But he was far from wishing to say, that because 
a war was just, it should therefore be entered upon. The justice was but one 
part of the question ; another part was, whether the war would be wise^ prudent 
and politic, under the present circumstances of the country. * It was impossible 
to conceal from themselves the dangera with which the recent event tiireatened 
this country ; it was impossible to conceal from themselves the conduct and char- 
acter of the person now at the head of the French Government, and the events 
which, during the last eighteen years, that character and conduct had produced. 
It was impossible to forget the invasion of so many independent conntriea—cf 
Spain, of Austria, of Prussia, and of Russia, and the impoesibility which seemed 
to have existed formerly of preserving relations of peace with the individual ia 
question. They could not turn their eyes from the peculiar circumstances under 
which he had returned to France : he had returned under the protection of the 



* Parliamentaiy Debatet, xxx, 873. + Ibid., S49. 
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military power, and had profeeaed hie object to be to restore the tamiahed gloiy 
of the French iirma. All theae considerationB were grounda for the moat aerioua 
apprehenaiona. Ht did not, however, wieh to pledge the Houte to any rath, 
hatty, and inconiiderate declaration, but to place fairly before their mtnd$ the 
altemativee — amied preparation and d^ence, or active tear. Between thoae alter- 
natiyea, he requeated their lordahipe not to decide at preaent^ and he requeated 
it for theae reaaons — ^becauae it was a qoeation that involved many circumatancea 
which they could not then have before them. It waa not a Britiah qveation 
merely, but a European queation. It waa neoeasaiy that the moat perfect con- 
cert ahould exist between the BritLsh Government and hia liajeaty's Alliea, before 
any just dedaion could be formed. It would be therefore an act of imprudence, 
if at that time he called for any other decision than that which the aubjeet of the 
meesage required. The first point was one on which there could be no difference 
— ^viz., that it waa expedient that there ahould be the moat intimate concert 
between this country and the Allied Powera on the Continent. C^onaiatently 
with thia principle it would be necessary to weigh well the interests of the other 
Powers of Europe, aa well aa the iutereata of thia country. What hia own senti- 
ments were, aa far aa he was acquainted with those interests, he should think it 
inoonsbtent with his duty to state. Whatever that opinion was, he could con- 
fidently state that there toae no diepoeition on the part of thi$ Government to 
drive the Allies into a more extensive var policy than might be consistent with 
their own sentiments and feelings. After remarking that the Houae could feel no 
difficulty in agreeing to the opinion of the meesage, that armed preparation waa 
necessary, and that concert with the Alliea waa desirable, and would be beneficial 
to the general interest of Europe, his Lordship concluded by moving the address, 
which was an echo of the message."* 

And on the same message being taken into consideration in tlie 
House of Commons on 7tb April, Lord Castlereagh said — 

" In riaing to call the attention of the House to the gracious message of the 
Prince Regent, now read from the Chair, I assure the House that, at no period of 
my political life, and under no circumstancea which I can recollect, have I ever 
felt more deeply or more sincerely the importance of those considerationa which 
arise from passing events, or which may be produced by the counsels growing out 
of those events, than I do on the present occaaion. It haa been my lot, during 
almost all the discussions which have taken place in this House, in the last and 
present session, to endeavour to direct the attention of Parliament to those events 
which were rapidly taking place, and which we might flatter ourselves, without 
appearing too sanguine, were likely, not only to deliver the world from those 
dangera which it had ultimately passed through, but to conduct it to a state of 
permanent pacification ; and, although ao desirable a state of things might not 
take place with all the precipitancy which ardent minds might hope for, yet that 
we ahould finally be led to that ancient social system, which had long predomin- 
ated in Europe, and of the enjoyment of which we had been too long deprived. 
Whatever difference of opinion may have prevailed between the gentlemen who 
sit on the other side of the House, and those who are seated on thia, with respect 
to certain details connected with the arrangementa made for the security of the 
peace of Europe — ^yet thia I may say, that a complete coincidence of opinion has 
existed as to tiie principle which was acted upon. The details might have been 
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more skilfully managed; but^ I am aoroy eyary indiTidual, however he mig^t dis- 
approve of minor parts of the arrangement, must have been gratified at seeing a 
state of things likely to arise in Europe, which would again present to the world 
such a moM of independent Powen, endued with all the qualities calculated to 
render them secure, with reference to each other, and, at the same time, possess- 
ing that degree of control which would produce an effectual reaistance against 
any attempt made to destroy the system, as must have tended to give permanent 
peace to the earth. I am sure every reflecting mind must have derived pleasure 
from the thought, that the world was likely again to be governed by a well- 
balanced system of political authority : instead of being, as was unfortunately the 
case for the last twenty years, plundered, and persecuted, and oppressed by one 
overweening Power, which endeavoured to engulph and swallow up every other 
state in Europe. This fiEtvourable prospect has been overshadowed by the events 
that have recently happened in France, and which, if they do not menace with 
destruction the result of the efforts and labours of the last twenty years — ^the 
result of the mighty exertions of this nation (an epithet which I may well 
apply to them, without meaning to degrade or disparage the exertions of other 
countries), united with the labours of the different States, which assisted in 
restoring Europe to its present situation — certainly cannot be contemplated 
without considerable apprehension. That the stability of the present situation 
of Europe is endangered by the late events in France, no person who seriously 
reflects on them can entertain a doubt It is impossible for any individual to 
call the &ot in question. For, if a militaiy chief, whose only pretensions to the 
situation in which he now stands, are founded on the attachment of an army — 
and if a military system is to be again established in Fkunoe — it is not difficult 
to conceive what the result will be. We know the effect which the late revolu- 
tion in the politics of France has already had on the other Powers of Europe. 
If that military chief, and the French army, find the peace so contrary to their 
favourite views, as it evidently appears they do, can any doubt be reasonably 
entertained as to the course they will adopt f I am sure. Sir, the House will feel 
with me, that enough was done to show that this was not a revolution growing 
out of the sentiments of the French people. It was a revolution effected by the 
army— effected by artifice — and by that sort of overweening influence, which a 
person long at the head of a military system, and addressing himself to great 
military bodies, may be supposed to have possessed and exerted. If that system 
be again erected in France — whether at this immediate moment or at a period 
more remote — it must, both politically and morally, either inflict on Europe 
all those calamities from which she had escaped, by exertions the most extra- 
ordinaiy that were to be found in the history of the world, or we must be com- 
pelled to depart from, and turn our backs on, that ancient social system which 
we were anxious again to enjoy ; when the military character would not be pre- 
dominant, but would be merged in the general mass of the community, and take 
its place and order among the other ranks of society. I feel the great considera- 
tions to which this immense and awful subject leads ; for we must all feel, after 
the arduous struggle this country has gone through— after a war of three or four- 
and-twenty years' continuance — that a fresh contest, commenced even under the 
most ordinary circumstances that could present themselves, would be an event 
involving the most weighty and serious points of reflection that could be enter- 
tained by the reflecting mind of Parliament But, when we look to a question 
either of absolute war, or of a peace of precaution, which must be joined with 
the consideration of those social relations belonging to a natural or unnatural con- 
stitution of the world, I do feel that the subject is the most serious, the most 
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awful, that ever attracted the attention of Parllament^and that an imperatiTe 
duty deyolves on us to examine it in the most grave and deliberate manner. If 
I felt that I was calling on Parliament at this time, or that I was in a condition 
to call on Parliament, to discuss all those views which belong to the question—^ 
and more particularly those which, in my conscience, I believe ought to guide 
their decision on this subject — I should certainly proceed at greater length. But, 
at the present moment, I should be to blame if I precipitated any counsels of 
state respecting this question, without, at the same time, giving full information 
to the House. As the quettion i$ not, however, in that state in tehich 1 can lay 
before the House the manner in which the prerogative, placed, for the benefit of 
the people, in the hands of the Crown, may have been used, 1 shall not advert to 
the voTunts points which bear on the subject, afid which, at another period, it 
will be proper to submit to Parliament, I am rather disposed to follow the 
course pursued on a former evening by a right hon. gentleman (Mr Ponsonby), 
and to defer much that might be offered on the question, until we know whether 
the state of precaution in which the country is now placed, shall tdtimately ter- 
minate in peace or war. With this feeling I wish to narrow the question to 
those points on which I think the House, in its present situation, may fairly be 
called to decide, rather than, by anticipation, to enter into those views, which, 
though they bear strongly on liie subject, are more proper for future considera- 
tion. 

" The Prince Regent's most gracious message states, that events have taken 
place in a neighbouring kingdom, in direct contravention of the engagements 
made in the treaty of Fontainebleau, not only with reference to that treaty, but 
as far as it formed the basis of the treaty of Paris ; necessarily and naturally 
implying, as the contravention of all treaties must, a justifiable cause of war. If 
this Qovernment and its Allies think, under all the circumstances, that such a 
state of things has arisen, as calls for every effort of precaution, I apprehend there 
are few persons in this House disposed to doubt the propriety of the decision. 
Nor do I believe that any person, either within those walls or without them, can 
doubt that the Executive is equaJly called upon to complete those measures, in 
conjunction with the Allies of the country by whose exertions the world was 
saved, which Parliament, being impelled by a series of extraordinary circum- 
stances, demanding vigorous efforts, may be disposed to sanction. The nature of 
those measures, and the object to be attained, must remain subjects of ulterior 
consideration. I am sure the House would not wish prematurely to draw from 
ministers the nattire of the event contemplated — its probable operation— or the 
mode in which Europe is to be protected in future against the dangers with 
which it is now threatened. In the present posture of public aflbirs I am con« 
vinced no gentleman would call for such a disclosure. In order to preserve 
entire the control of Parliament over the executive servants of the Crown, who 
know that they cannot prosecute any design, not only without the sanction, but 
without the assistance of the strong arm of the Legislature, I conceive that a 
certain extent of confidence is necessary. It is not more contraxy to the prero- 
gative of the Crown, than it is hostile to the controlling power of Parliament, 
for gentlemen, without due information, on narrow abstract views of important 
questions, to assume to themselves the premature exercise of that power which 
ultimately belongs to them, as possessing a final control over the acts of the 
Crown. It is. Sir, manifestly wrong to give a hasty and improvident opinion on 
transactions of the most complicated nature at a moment when the House is 
necessarilly ignorant of the details. The power of censuring or of approving, can 
only be exercised with a sound discretion, and honourably to the character of 
VOL. IIL X 
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Parliament, when transactions have arrived at a stage where <iU the circumstances 
of the case are constitutionally laid before them, 

'* Sir, with this feeling of the course that ought to be adopted, I shall narrow 
my view of the question to the expression of those opinions which, I think, the 
Message of the Prince Regent demands — namely, that the events which have 
taken place in France, in avowed contravention of the engagements entered into 
with the Allies, have created a state of things so alarming, that the British empire 
cannot remain in any other than an armed posture — that Parliament cannot but 
express their gratification at the steps which have been taken by the Gk>vernment 
of this country, to foim a union with those Powers who have been fellow-labourers 
with us in restoring the peace of Europe — and that, in such a juncture of aflhirs, 
the House are ready to give the Executive Government every assistance towards 
the promotion of this important object ; at the same time reserving their opinion 
on ulterior measures, until they are in posseesion of the necessary information. 
I should hope. Sir, that the discussion on the present occasion would not be 
carried beyond these limits ; but I certainly feel that I should not discharge what 
I owe to the subject and to the House, if I did not take this occasion to submit 
to it some considerations which must ultimately have great weight on both sides 
of this arduous queition, Whether the final result be peace or warl I should 
also feel that I had not discliarged my duty if I did not endeavour to relieve the 
House and the public from many misrepresentations and delusions which have 
prevailed with respect to the conduct of the British Qovemment and our Allies. 
An impression has undoubtedly gone abroad — which, when the House examines 
the fact, will be found exceedingly eri-oneous — that the arrangements made prior 
to the peace of Paris were improvident and ill-advised ; that no considerations of 
general policy could justify such arrangements; and that if the result had been, 
unfortunately for the world, again to place at risk and hazard, the continuance of 
tranquillity, the blame is alone imputable to the Allies. These untoward events, 
it is said, have arisen solely from their counsels, and cannot be attributed to any 
other cause. Almost every person with whom I have conversed has indulged in 
this feeling. It is, naturally enough, the custom of mankind, and I mention it 
not as a reproach to the general wisdom of human nature, where serious dangers 
threaten, on political occasions, to throw the blame on those who were furnished 
with responsible powers, and to accuse them with having acted improvideutly and 
unwisely. I have heard it said that when the treaty of Fontainebleau was con- 
cluded, the Allies acted with a foolish generosity, without any reference to true 
policy— that they had granted to Buonaparte an asylum which he was liable to 
abuse — and that his power had, in consequence, been re-established. But Buona- 
parte has not made use of any of the apologies which have been offered for his 
conduct. He has unblushingly avowed the principles which have guided his 
conduct. Instead of complaining of any breach of the engagements entered into 
with him (and, if he had made such a chaise, I could show the House that he 
had imputed to the Allies that which never had been committed), he has, in the 
very first instance, shown a complete contempt for all treaties and arrangements 
whatever. He has not concealed from the world that no control or limit shall 
confine his power, except what the failure of his means might impose. He has 
shown himself no longer to be controlled by treaties. He has shown himself, in 
the pursuit of his views, to be bounded only by his inability to proceed. He has 
set at nought every ordinary tie ; and he has, if I may use the word in describ- 
ing a series of conduct which does not present one particle of morality, honestly 
placed himself on the pedestal of power, and boldly avowed his acts. He calls 
himself Emperor of France, impiously, ' by the grace of Qod ; ' and he is, in no 
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degree, fettered in the exercifle of his authority, by any of those acts which he, 
for the moment^ and to deceive the world, agreed to. Sooner than shed one 
drop of French blood, he declared that he would abandon France and his family ; 
and, in violation of this statement, he now returns to that country — not in con- 
sequence of any new request — ^not in consequence of a defeasance of any engage- 
ment that had been entered into with him— but in absolute defiance of tbe most 
explicit stipulations that human foresight could devise. Such is the situation 
nnder which that individual returned to power. 

** Sir, I was saying that the general impression which prevailed was, that the 
Allies, in concluding the treaty of Fontainebleau, had done a gratuitous act» which 
they might have avoided. Generosity certainly was the prevailing feature which 
marked the policy of the Allies towards France; and whatever calamities may 
arise to the world from the transaction in question, I, for one, shall never lament 
that the Powers who marched to the gates of Paris did acton that generous prin- 
ciple, and thereby showed their deference to the rights and feelings of the people. 
That principle is one of which I am convinced a British Parliament will always 
express its approbation. It is the only great, and strong, and true one ; and 
Parliament has never omitted any occasion, where it could be recognised and 
supported, of so doing. I am sure I shall not have to regret, on account of the 
display of any contrary feeling in this House, that if there was an error in the 
conduct of tbe Allies towards France, it was on the side of generosity. The 
exercise of that principle is due to all countries, until they do something which 
forbids it — ^until they prevent their opponents from being generous to them, 
without risking the imputation of beiug unjust and ruinous to themselves. If, 
therefore, Sir, any blame be imputable in this tiimsaotion, I feel confident that 
it is to be found on the right side ; for whatever may hereafter be the relative 
situation of France and the rest of Europe, the former can never assert that the 
Allies harboured an intention of acting ungenerously by her. A peace was con- 
cluded with France, which not only secured her former extent of territory, but 
which granted an increase of it ; nor was she visited with any of those grievous 
contributions which were levied by the French armies wherever they went. All 
the repositories of art which adorned her capital were left untouched ; and the 
whole of that forbearance was exereised from a wish to conciliate the social feel- 
ings of the people by leaviog no badge of their humiliation, no mark that might 
recall their disasters and defeats. 

" Now, Sir, the fact is, that when the treaty of Fontainebleau was signed, 
Buonaparte could not be considered, in any degree, practically speaking, within 
the power of the Allies. I do not mean to say that a protracted war might not 
have led to his capture or driven him from the country. But when that treaty 
was signed, as will be seen Arom the papera on the table — and here I can apeak 
with the more confidence, because I am not called on to say anything in my own 
behalf, because it was agreed to when I was not in a situation to alter it— it was 
sanctioned by the Emperor of Russia, under such imperious circumstances as 
would justify the House in considering it not merely a treaty of generosity but 
of policy. The fact was, that after the capital wss taken by the Allies, and Napo- 
leon had proceeded to Fontainebleau, he was at the head of a very considerable 
body of troops, ready to act in his support ; and there was no reason to presume, 
but rather the contrary, that the corps outstanding in the other parts of France 
would not also, as they had previously done, continue to espouse his cause. 
There was not even a certainty that the troops whom Marshal Marmont had parap 
lysed, on the other side, would remain faithful to the Provisional Government. 
In short, the question then was, whether the treaty of Fontainebleau should be 
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ogreed to, or whether the war should be pushed to the utmost extremity ! The 
decision which took place in favour of the former proceeding, was not that of 
the Emperor of Russia alone ; it was also supported by the Provisional Qovem- 
ment of France, acting for the interesta of the Bourbon family, and with a view 
to their restoration. It was, therefore, a matter of policy <u3d not of generosity, 
to agree to an arrangement which brought the contest to an end, instead of carry- 
ing on a protracted war in the heart of France. 

** When I arrived in Paris, as will be seen by the papers, this question was, in 
fact» decided ; an assurance having been given to Buonaparte with respect to the 
general engagement, and also with reference to the specific arrangements made 
at Elba. Seeing the obvious danger of placing a person who had so recently 
wielded the power of France so immediately in the neighbourhood of his former 
empire, and also in the neighbourhood of another part of Europe, which might 
be influenced by sentiments fiivourable to him, I thought it my duty to make 
eveiy opposition in my power to the arrangement. But^ on a further examination 
of the subject, the difficulty of finding a situation at once free from the dangers 
I apprehended, and, at the same time, answering the character which Buona- 
parte stipulated for in his negotiation, induced me to withdraw my opposition ; 
making, however, some alteration in the details. Looking to the policy of settling 
the business amicably, instead of proceeding fiurther with the war, I ceased to 
oppose the place of retreat which had been provided ; and I think the House will 
feel with me, that when the utmost result which could have been anticipated from 
a prolongation of the contest would be either the capture or the escape of Buona- 
parte, it would have been impolitio to continue that contest for such a purpose, 
and to make it determinable upon such an event. It was quite impossible for the 
parties to Buonaparte's abdication to have speculated on the recent conduct which 
he adopted, even if it were in their power e£fectually to have guarded against it ; 
besides, the House must see that it was unlikely the contest would be prosecuted 
with the same spirit, if such a determination was avowed. The plain fiict was, 
that the question among the Allied Powers, relative to this point, was not de- 
cided under the circumstance of Buonaparte being within their grasp; for such 
was not the case : he was not so situated, but was placed in a situation, and with 
a force immediately about his person, which was entitled to serious consideration ; 
and when combined with other troops then scattered about the country, and his 
opportunities of uniting them with those of Marshal Soult and other generals in 
the south of France, it became a matter of plain expediency to calculate his 
means of prolonging the warfare, and to consider the alternative which might 
prevent such an event. This was the plain fact which led to his term of 
security. 

" With respect to the residence and situation of this personage at Elba, what- 
ever may be my own individual opinion upon the subject of the arrangement 
which gave to him that jurisdiction — ^whatever objections I may have had fix>m 
the beginning to this settlement, and the opportunities its locality afforded for 
the realisation of what has unhappily since occurred — ^there can, I trust, exist but 
one feeling among liberal minds, and that is, that when this island was given to 
Buonaparte for his residence, that residence should comprise the portion of fair 
and free liberty, which was then due to a person in his situation. When the 
island was secured to him by treaty, it was of course done with as much exercise 
of personal liberty as became the compact : it was never in the contemplatiou of 
the parties that he should be a prisoner within that settlement; that he should 
be the compulsory inmate of any tower, or fortress, or citadel — they never meant 
that he should be so placed, or that he should be deprived of sea excursions in the 
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vicinity of the island, for &ir purposes of recreation. In fact, if such a jealous 
stipulation had been made, it would have affbrded him the opportunity of making 
that the yeil of his own suspicions, and the extenuation of his own infraction. 
Under this doak he would have sought the justification of his own non-fulfilment 
of the treaty, and would have charged it upon the menacing treatment which had 
been adopted towards him ; he would have then stood differently in the eyes of 
the world from his present position, which left him without a shadow of defence, 
and exposed him to all Europe, as an open violator of his faith. A report has 
gone abroad, that if those who placed him at Elba had omitted any precautionary 
security which rationally suggested itself, to protect the world from the calami- 
ties consequent upon the return of this man to his former station in France, that 
in such a case they incurred a dreadful responsibility. Now, Sir, I have no heel* 
tation to answer this argument. The Allied Powers who concurred in the treaty 
of Fontainebleau never intended to exercise a police or any system of eapicnage 
either within or without the residence which they had ceded to him ; it was never 
in their contemplation to establish a naval police to hem him in, or prevent this 
man's committing himself, as he has done, to his fortunes ; in fact, if they were 
so inclined they were without the means of enforcing such a system, for the best 
authorities were of opinion that it was absolutely and physically impossible to 
draw a line of circumvallation around Elba ; and for this very conclusive reason, 
that, considering the variation of weather, and a variety of other circumstances 
which could not be controlled, the whole British navy would be inadequate for 
such a jmrpoee. If this force had been actually there, they could not have 
circumscribed Buonaparte in the manner in which some persons expected he should 
have been, without a violation of the treaty which had been granted him. It 
was open to argument that this treaty was wrong, that it should not have been 
conceded. Points of this description were certainly fair for discussion; but 
having once been made, it was clear Arom the face of the document that any 
restrictions could not have been imposed without a breach of the treaty itself; 
by this he was invested with the entire sovereignty of the island ; he was also 
assigned a sort of naval equipment, certainly upon a small scale, but one which 
allotted him a flag, and which it was not extraordinary to meet on the neigh- 
bouring sea; one of his veesels was constantly seen for ordinary purposes in 
several of the ports of the Mediterranean. The British officer commanding on 
that station had not the power of visiting these vessels whenever they were 
occasionally met. Had he known that Buonaparte was on board with an armed 
equipment, he would have exercised that right, there can be no doubt, and would 
have been justified in doing so ; but he was not authorised, nor would it have 
been consistent with the treaty, to have empowered him on all occasions to use 
a right of visitation with a flag of this description. Elba, it is true, is an insu- 
lated position, but it has considerable commercial intercouse among other places 
with the different ports in the Mediterranean ; and unless this search and exa- 
mination could have been exercised in every instance -tiiroughout the whole range 
of the Elbese trade, no protection would have been insured by it ; he would 
therefore have had means and opportunities enough of effecting his object : for 
it cannot be disguised that the danger did not arise fh>m the immediate force of 
his equipment ; this was in itself quite insignificant: Uie danger would have been 
precisely the same, had he proceeded in any disguise which he might have 
assumed, and personally landed in any of the ports of the Continent. I have 
not the least doubt. Sir, the effect would have been exactly similar. But I repest, 
that our Government never tindertook to establish a police at Elba. Colonel 
Campbell was certainly there for the purpose of occasionally communicating with 
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our Government upon such matters as might pass under hia obBeryation, both 
there and in Ifcaly, where at that time we had no accredited agent; he was there 
at first merely as one of the conductors according to the treaty, and I afterwards 
suffered him to remain between that iaUwd and Leghorn, for the purpose I have 
mentioned ; but nothing more was ever contemplated. It would have been out 
of Colonel Campbeirs power to have attempted anything further : he could not 
have done it ; for the fact was, that although at first treated with familiarity by 
Buonaparte, his visits were subsequently disapproved of, and it was even hinted 
that if they were repeated, he should withdraw from the island ; latterly he found 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining an interview with Buonaparte, so completely 
did the latter surround himself with imperial etiquette. Of the inefficacy of any- 
thing which Colonel Campbell could have done, were he on the spot to have 
attempted the experiment, I need only mention the following fact : A number of 
vessels from all nations were in the habit of arriving for trading purposes in the 
three principal ports of this island ; on the part of the English ships^ a Mr Ritchie 
resided there as a sort of vice-consul, to see that our ships wanted nothing that 
was necessary for them : the moment when Buonaparte prepared to carry his 
plan into execution, he placed this Mr Ritchie under the awrveiUanoe of two gem 
cParmet, Mr Grattan, junior, who happened to be on the island, and who con- 
veyed the earliest intelligence of the event to the nearest public agent of this 
country, was also taken into custody, and there can be no doubt that Colonel 
Campbell would have encountered a similar restraint ; his presence, therefore^ 
would have had no effect in pi*eventing the escape of Buonaparte, or in trans- 
mitting any intelligence of that event sooner than it reached us in the ordinary 
course. It is also a remarkable and almost incredible circumstance, and one of 
the truth of which I have every reason to be satisfied, that so completely within 
his own bosom did Buonaparte carry the plan he meditated, that his confidential 
companion, Bertrand, was wholly unapprised of his intentions, until the very 
hour in which he received the order for his embarkation : from information which 
I possess, and on which I rely, Bertrand was ignorant of the plan until four 
o'clock in the evening when the embarkation took place, and this was effected m 
the course of three or four hours after, and the flotilla was clear at sea that night. 
It is also a fact, that no previous preparations were observable for this expedi- 
tion, except the ordinary repairs of his principal vessel, which was not a matter 
of any particular consideration, and the other vessels containing the troops were 
in the harbour for private commercial purposes, and had been then seised imme- 
diately before the embarkation, when the gates of the port were ordered to be 
suddenly shut. I have already said. Sir, that the troops thus conveyed did not 
form any essential feature in the sucoess of this enterprise, and that the indivi- 
dual escape of this person would have been attended with the same result ; and 
this, under the terms of the treaty, could hardly have been prevented, consist- 
ently with that personal liberty which was manifestly secured to him— to have 
attempted it by blockade would have been morally impossible. France had two 
rigates and some smaller vessels cruising in the vicinity of Elba, Corsica, and 
Leghorn, for the purpose of vigilantly watching his manoeuvres ; our naval force 
was also not inattentive to this consideration, for Lord Exmouth and Admiral 
Hallowell had had an understanding with the Admiralty, that if they suspected 
Buonaparte was contemplating a descent upon the opposite shores, they should 
immediately adopt such measures as would frustrate the attempt, and secure him 
in his passage to carry it into execution. Our sloop, the Partridge, which was 
croasiog with Colonel Campbell at the time, did, in point of fact, give chase to 
this flotilla ; and, if it had reached BaonapartCj would have seised him as a 
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prisoner, for what they would have justly termed a breach of the treaty, and an 
act of hostility on his part, in contraTention of his express stipulation. 

** From a reference to the true state of the esse, I trust, Sir, that the supposi- 
tion which has preyailed, that the Allies were too generous, in the first instance, 
or too remiss in the second, will in no degree be admitted ; it is entirely wrong 
to harbour such a notion. I think I haye shown that they could not have main- 
tained that species of police which would have been operative upon the occasion ; 
for unless this man was actually destroyed or shut up, it was impossible by a 
maritime or iotemal precaution to stop his purpose, if he determined upon its 
execution. Every legitimate means of examiniDg what was passing at Elba, had 
been resorted to; and among the variety of persons from different nations who 
had visited that island and conversed with Buonaparte, none had ever discovered 
any preparations for the event which has caused such a sensation throughout 
Europe. If any measure approaching to personal restraint was resorted to, is it 
at all probable he would have submitted to such an ordeal against the provisions 
of a treaty, behind which he would, doubtless, have fenced himself t From these 
statements it is evident that neither our Qovemment nor that of our Allies are 
£urly responsible for any mischief that may grow out of the fortuitous event 
which has so unfortunately taken place; it is essential that this should be known 
and felt, in order to prevent those imputations and prejudices which a contrary 
feeling is calculated to engender, and than which there can be nothing more 
injurious and unfounded. 

" I wiU now. Sir, quit this branch of the subject, and call upon the House to 
accede to an Addross to the Prince Regent, declaratory of their determination to 
enable his Royal Highness to adopt such measures, in conjunction with his Allies, 
as the present crisis may render imperative for the general tranquillity of Europe. 
/ will not detain the House by any precUe epeeijicatum of meaeuree which cannot 
at once be developed, or of plana which it may not be neceeaary hereafter to 
mature: the House must be aware that such a disclosure would at present be 
highly premature. There is one point, however, which I must not overlook ; I 
allude to the rumour which has been mentioned, as, in a certain degree, extenu- 
ating the infraction of the treaty by Buonaparte— namely, that his pension had 
not been faithfully remitted to him. The fact was not so— it was an annual 
stipend, which, of course, did not become due until the expiration of the time 
specified ; but having heard, whilst at Vienna, that some complaints upon this 
head had been made, I felt it my duty to inquire of the French minister into this 
droumstance, and took that occasion to observe upon the unfavourable impres- 
sion, which, if true, it was calculated to excite. In this opinion Prince Talley- 
rand fully concurred, and immediately addressed his Qovemment on the subject. 
They were of opinion that Buonaparte bad manifested, upon several occasions, a 
spirit of infringement with respect to the treaty ; that this was apparent in his 
recruiting for his guards at Corsica and other places ; and that some satisikctoTy 
explanation was due from him relative to those points, before their part of the 
treaty ought to be fulfilled. I subsequently heard that be was, to a certain 
extent, in pecuniary want for the necessary exigencies of his eetablishment, and 
that he was actually selling his provisions and some of his cannon for the main- 
tenance of his military household. Not approving of this state of things when 
last in Paris, I had an interview with Louis XVIII., and held a conference with 
his Migesty with a view to inquire into this matter. The Frenrh Government 
persevered in the opinion, that the suspicious nature of some of Buonaparte's acts 
at Elba disentitled him from a conditional obligation, unless be previously ten- 
dered an explanation of certain acts which bore a dubious interpretation ; but, at 
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my suggestion of the impolicy arisiog out of any complaint which personal want 
might create on his part, a person was despatched by the French Qovemment to 
Elba, to give him that quantum of aid which would prevent the possibility of his 
incurring that species of privation, but not to give the entire stipend until a 
satisfactory explanation was given relative to certain points of his conduct which 
lay open to suspicion. So that it is evident there can be no ground for any argu- 
ment in defence of his conduct, from the non-payment of a stipend which, as yet, 
has not become due ; besides, he has never alleged any such complaint, nor was 
France responsible for that treaty, at least in a personal sense with him. If a 
complaint of infraction was to be alleged by Buonaparte, it should not have been 
made in the first instance to France ; the Allies were the parties to the treaty, and 
to them alone, if it was violated, the complaint should have been canied : he 
never remonstrated with those with whom the compact had been formed ; and it 
is therefore evident that he never had any notion of standing on that g^und, that 
he never meant to uiige any such plea ; in grasping at all, he did not stop to arraign 
or discuss any particular allegation, but absorbed the whole in his arrogant and 
unprincipled declaration, that he was Hhe sole and legitimate monarch of France.' 
" The noble Lord said, that the question now before the House was not as to 
peace or war, but merely as to the necessity of precautionary measures at the 
present crisis. He believed that the House would see that the line of conduct 
which this country had to pursue lay between two alternatives. It must either 
embark in a war, in conjunction with the other Continental Powers, or it must, 
in conjunction with them, adopt measures of military precaution, sufficient for 
its protection under the present circumstances. He was sune that it would not 
be contended in that House that while the powers of Government in France were 
exercised by such a man, it would be possible, consistent with our safety, to 
reduce the establishments of the country to that scale which might be considered 
sufficient under other circumstances. However sanguine he might have been in 
the hope of bringing the nation back to its ancient principles and policy, yet he 
never did or could have supposed, like the gentlsmen on the other side of the 
House, that there was to be no intermediate state between such a ¥rar as we had 
for so many years waged with France, and that peace establishment which would 
be sufficient for the sound health of the country, in settled times, and when the 
former social relations of Europe were completely re-established. The danger 
was now more deeply rooted, which had arisen from a state of things that had 
unfortunately had too long a continuance. From this state of things France had 
now become a military nation, and all other classes of the community had become, 
in that country, subordinate to the military class. It was then easy to see that 
France could not break loose from that unnatural state to which it had been 
reduced, without a great danger of what had now actually taken place, from a 
reaction of the army. Although, in her political situation, France might now 
be prostrate at the foot of her armies, yet, who would venture to say that the 
return of Buonaparte was the act of the French nation ? Who could hesitate to 
allow that the late Revolution was purely the act of the military ? If the autho- 
rity of their own paternal monarch, to which the military, as well as the nation, 
had not only submitted, but had sworn to support, was now of no validity — if 
they had now broke loose from ties so binding in duty and in honour, to what 
could it be attributed, but to that overweening principle, that their interests, as 
military men, suffered from a state of peace t The military class, that had been 
accustomed to seek their fortunes by rapine and plunder, and who looked to pro- 
motion, advancement, and rewards from the blood and plunder of other nations, 
naturally opposed an order of things that promised peace. But after having 
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betrayed their king and yiolated their oath, he believed, if they had any of the 
honourable feelings of military men remaining, they must feel themselves ill at 
ease, and degraded in their own estimation. He did not believe that an army so 
degraded in their own estimation could perform those services to their new 
master that, under other circumstances, they might have done. He conceived 
that it had been proved most unequivocally, that although France might now, as 
a nation, be prostrate before her own army, yet that the public feeling throughout 
the greater part of that country was in favour of their amiable king, whose con- 
duct bad been as unimpeachable as his character. Whatever difference of opinion 
there might be upon thai most grave and important qtiestion — whether, in point 
of prudence and coUeulation, it wu better to aUoto the power now in France to 
exist; or whether it was better to deed with thtU power in the very outset, and 
before its authority was established in full vigour by the resources of all France 
— still, in either ease, it would be allowed that some measures of precaution would 
be absolutely necessary. If Europe should not determine upon active war, still 
there was no alternative left, but to remain in a state of military oi^ganisation, 
sufficient to protect them from future dangers. If he could not now bring the 
whole case before the judgment of the House, he should, on a future occasion, if 
it should be necessary, leave the whole question to be decided on its own merits. 
It was the business of this country now to watch the temper and spirit of the 
Continental nations. He did not mean to say that any ardour of the Continental 
nations should precipitate this country into any war that was not just and neces- 
sary. As we had, however, already saved the world, in concurrence with the 
Allied Powers, it was in concurrence with them that we must preserve it from 
future dangers. Notwithstanding our feelings of security from our local and 
ineular situation, yet we should not, on that account, be forward to goad the 
Powers of the Continent into a war that they were not convinced was necessary 
for their interests. He considered that the proper source of our political influ- 
ence on the Continent was from the full conviction that our influence was exerted 
for the preservation of the interests of the Continental Powers, and for the 
general good of Europe, and not for any private or separate interest of this 
country. If this was admitted to be the case, he hoped the converse of the pro- 
position would be allowed, that there was no rational security either for this 
country or for Europe, but in keeping together that mass of Continental force to 
which Europe had already owed her deliverance. He looked at the present cir- 
cumstances, not as destructive of all that had been hitherto done for the peace of 
Europe, but as containing the seeds of future danger. He thought that the line 
of conduct which this country had to pursue was to find out what was the true 
spirit of the Continent upon the present occasion. We should see whether the 
Continental naiions thought their security would be better provided for by war 
or by precautionary preparations. We should not give them a fictitious wish for 
war, nor overstrain the arguments in favour of it ; but if, in their deliberate con- 
sideration and conscientious judgment, they should conceive war to be the only 
means of permanent security to Europe, it could not be expected that this coun- 
try should separate itself from the interests of the rest of Europe. It was a grati- 
fying and proud consideration for this country that we had already accomplished 
everything of territorial arrangement that appeared to be necessary to secure the 
balance of Europe. Those arrangements had been so fully assented to by all the 
great Powers of Europe, that they might now be considered as secure. The rela- 
tion in which we now stood to the Continent, was not that of desiring any private 
objects of our own, but as ready to give what assistance we could to support the 
general interests. The noble Lord concluded by moving-^ 
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" ' That an humble addrew be presented to his Royal Higbneas the Prince 
Regent, to return to his Royal Highnees the thanka of this House for his moot 
gracious message/ " * 

Upon this debate the House of Lords adopted the address, which 
was, as usual, aa echo of the mesKage, without a division ; in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of 183 — the numbers being 220 
to37.f 

This speech is given at full length verbatim from the Parltameri' 
tary Debates^ as containing the most complete account that is 
anywhere to be met with of Lord Castlereagh's policy in regard 
to the war with Napoleon. And what was his penaie intime on 
the subject is clearly revealed in the two following letters ad- 
dressed next day to Lord Clancarty and the Duke of Wellington 
at Vienna : — 

Lord Castlereagh to Lord Clancarty, 

" My dbab C.,— 'I send you a copy of my private letter, with its enclosure^ to 
the Duke of W[elUngton]. Tou will fully appreciate the Parliamentary impor- 
tance of not having imputed to us that Louis XYIIL, by being made an ally 
agetinst Buonaparte, has been made master of the confederacy for his own restora- 
tion. His Majesty caonot wish us to feel more decisively the importance of his 
restoration than we do ; and most assuredly every effort will be made so to con- 
duct the war so as to lead to this result, but we cannot nuikt it a tine qud non. 
Foreign Powers may justly covenant for the destruction of Buonaparte's autho- 
rity as inconsistent with their own safety, hU it it another gueHion avowedly to 
ttipulate at to hit tuccettor. This is a Parliamentaiy delicacy. By a despatch 
from Sir C. Stewart, it appears that the King of France perfectly enters into this 
distinction. I am much hurried, and can add no more. C." 

[Enclgsurk.] 
Lord Castlereagh to the Duke of Wellington, 

** Foreign Office, April 8, 1815. 

" Mt dear Lord, — Our discussion in both Houses last night was sufficiently 
satisfiEictory. Until we can open the whole extent of our confederacy, we must 
have a reserve ; and it is better that our friends should be brought by degrees to 
look at the prospect of a renewed contest 

" My despatches by this messenger to Sir C. Stewart will give yon Caulain- 
court's overture and my answer. 

** The general intelligence from France agrees with the enclosed report, and 
justifies a hope that the Allies, if enabled to move early, may keep alive an impor- 
tant diversion in the south and west. 

** You will best judge whether any and what steps can be undertaken to en- 
courage early exertions. If war it actually decided on, a movement into the 
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interior cannot be too wm made, as far as it can be pushed forward without 
military improvidence. Its effect must be proportionably decisive. 

" I have received your renewal of the treaty of Chaumont. It will be immedi- 
diately ratified, but we mean to accompany it with a declaration of the nature 
herewith sent. The latter branch of article 8, which you very properly endea- 
voured to qualify, we think may be sustained as declaratory of the object of the 
concert. It is an engagement, although onerous in its nature, taken between 
parties who have a common interest in its execution. That which arises out of 
article S, stands somewhat on different grounds. In inviting the King of France, 
more especially when out of France, to accede to the treaty, we deem it material 
to mark thtit the object of the alliance and concert is to destroy Buonapart^t 
authority, and not to impoee on France any particular sovereign or form of 
government. We deem this declaration not less advantageous to the King's 
interests in France than to the maintenance of the contest in Parliament against 
Buonaparte. 

** The Russian note you sent us contains a most magnificent display of military 
strength. It is before Lord Liverpool ; but I cannot authorise to admit that the 
Treasury can go beyond the £5,000,000 subsidy, and the £6,000,000 for our quota 
of 150,000 men. Out of the latter fund something may possibly be done for 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hesse, Hanover, &c. I doubt the policy of preferring an 
excess of Russian force to the vigorous employment of Germans, to fight for 
what they are hereafter to defend. 

" We must also recollect that the Austrian force is likely to be far beyond its 
quota, and that a similar claim on the part of that Court may be brought forward. 
I wiU talk this over further with Lord L[iveipool], but at present we must adhere 
to your reserve. 

" Lord Bathurst writes to you about the Portuguese troops ; and we rely upon 
your judgment for comparing the advantages of a force iomewhtU British against 
the delay of bringing, and the expense of supporting and keeping it complete, 
from so distant a point I am not myself enabled to judge whether the Regency 
would take upon themselves to send men on so distant a service, without express 
authority from the Brazils. The Prince Regent has signified his intention of not 
at praeent coming to Europe. 

** I do not write to Lord H[arrowby] or your brother, as they may be on their 
return. You will have the goodness to make my excuse, and communicate what 
I forwaid. Our earnest wish was to have seen you here, even for the shortest 
time ; but conceiving your absence might be prejudicial, we made what appeared 
to us the best arrangement for obtaining the advantages of a full explanation. 

" Whitbread did not make much, last night, of his attack upon your declara- 
tion."* 

Again, on 28th April, the same subject was resumed, on the treaty 

of 25th March being laid on the table of the House of Commons, 

by Mr Whitbread : — 

" He begged leave to recall the attention of the House to its own proceeding 
on this day three weeks, when an address was proposed by the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon in consequence of a message from the throne. To that address he 
(Mr W.) had suggested an amendment, which was rejected by the House, on a 
distinct understanding from the noble lord, that the die was not yet cast, and that 
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there still remained an alternative for this country, which alternative was, whether 
we should avail ouraelvea of the abstract right of commencing war, or whether it 
would not be more consistent with sound policy to act merely upon a defensive 
system 1 It was not at all times easy to comprehend the meaning of the noble 
lord, if meaning were intended — but if anything coold be collected from the 
words he employed, it was that there still remained that alternative. [Hear, hear !] 
Mr Whitbread put it to many of his right honourable and honourable friends 
round him, whether they would have voted against his amendment, unless 
they had expressly understood from the noble lord that it was unnecessary, be- 
cause his Majesty's ministers had given their plighted faith that an alternative 
was left, and that they were undetermind on the line of policy, which, for the 
safety of the country, they sho\ild deem it right to piursue 1 [Hear, hear !] If 
anything co\ild be wanting to prove that such was the language of the noble 
lord, and the understanding of the House, it was sufficient to quote the term 
applied by the noble lord to that amendment. The noble lord had called it a 
truism, because it called upon the Prince Regent to take such measures as would 
secure a peace consistent with the honour of his crown, his faith to his Allies, and 
the security of his dominions. He described it as a truism, because it prescribed 
a course which ministers had taken, and therefore that it waa idle to give advice 
to do that which had been already determined. 

" Such being the universal persuasion in the House, what must have been its 
astonishment when it was found that the noble lord had been deluding the House 
and the coimtry 1 — ^that he had been holding forth the possibility of an alternative, 
and the wish to adopt a pacific resolution, when in truth it had been already 
decided in council that hostilities should be commenced f Such was the delusion 
practised upon Parliament and the country : and but for an accident we might 
have been plunged into all the horrors of a new war, without an opportunity of 
reflecting upon the consequences. Even now, Mr Whitbread said, he feared that 
this discussion would be too late, if what had &llen firom a noble earl (Liverpool) 
in another place, had been correctly stated. By an accident (certainly unforeseen 
by ministers, or the delusion would not have been attempted) in the Vienna 
Oazettt appeared an illicit publication, which must sink the fame of the noble lord 
from the proud height to which it had once been exalted. This publication was 
the treaty signed on the 25th March at Vienna ; and it seldom happened that so 
much was disclosed by mere dates as in the present case. It was received by Govern- 
ment on the 5th of April, the day before the message was brought down to the 
House. Yet, though ministers knew the contents of that treaty and to what ex- 
tent it pledged this country, they had not thought fit to alter a single word of 
the Royal communication. Having been brought down on the 6th of April, on 
the 7th the message was taken into consideration, and the answer was returned 
on the 8th, on which day likewise the ratification of the treaty by the Prince 
Regent was despatched to Vienna. In the discussion on the 7th of April, in which 
the gross delusion was practised upon the country, which had put an end to all 
further debate, the proclamation of the 18th of March, signed by the Duke of 
Wellington, so unhappily for himself, had been referred to, and the noble lord had 
attempted to gloss it over, to show that the language might have a double appli- 
cation—in short, to weaken and falsify the whole of its contents. He had con- 
tended that the alteration in circumstances had cancelled the obligation ; and yet 
in the teeth of this statement was the treaty of the 25th of March, which the 
noble lord had just before been reading, which, in his ohh judgment and that of 
his colleagues, revived that declaration with all its horrors, called all its malignity 
into activity, provided for its execution, and avowed it to be the basis of the new 
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engagement It remained therefore for the noble lord to reconcile the words he 
had uttered with the facta that had appeared, and to akcnD how an alternative could 
exist in the face of a treaty to loAtdi he had acceded, and which declared immediate 
and interminable hostility, [Hear, hear !] To complete which, the only remain- 
ing Btep was the amount of subsidy lef b in the hands of Lord Clancarty, whose 
powers the noble lord had refused to produce. 

** Under these circumstances, Mr Whitbread said, he had thought it his duty to 
propose an address to induce the Prince Regent to pause before he involved his 
people in war, on the ground that the executive government of France, whether 
by the choice of the people or the power of the army, was placed in the hands of 
an obnoxious individual. The restoration of the House of Bourbon had never 
before been made a ground of hostility. Mr Pitt had disavowed it, and it had 
frequently been denied by some of his successors ; and in the declaration of the 
Regent annexed to the treaty of Vienna, his Royal Highness had disclaimed any 
intention to interfere with any particular form of government. Why was such a 
declaration required ? What more right had the Prince Regent to interfere with 
the internal government of France, than the French had to interfere with the in- 
ternal government of this country I Ministei-s concluded that it might enter into 
the design of the Allies to restore the family of Bourbon, and for this reason that 
declaration was inserted, and therefore we were now not to contend, whether the 
government of France should be imperial, royal, or republican ; we allowed the 
nation to adopt for itself the government that should please itself, but it was not 
to be permitted that one particular man should be placed at the head of it. Was 
Buch a declaration — such a principle of war — just or politic ? On the contraiy, 
was it not the surest mode to rouse the spirit of a mighty people, and to confirm 
them in their resolution of supporting that man by their most strenuous efforts ! '* 

In reply, Lord Castlereagh said : — 

'' He was not surprised that the hon. member, whose opinions on the subject of 
peace were so well known, should have brought forward the present motion ; but 
he should be indeed astonished, if the House, after the opinions it had expressed, 
and with a knowledge of the sentiments entertained by the country, should agree 
to such an address. The nature and effect of the proposition before them could 
not be disguised, if they concurred with the hon. gentleman. It was impossible 
for any one to concur with the hon. gentleman, who did not so completely see 
his way through all the arduous circumstances of the present state of things, as 
to have made up his mind, not merely that armed preparation was better than 
open war, but that it would be wise and proper to adopt that course of policy at 
variance with the other Allied Powers. He did not think that the safety of the 
world was to be sought (whatever was the policy we adopted) in an alienation 
from those Powers of the Continent, by whose assistance we brought the former 
contest to a happy issue ; though the honourable gentleman who made the pre- 
sent motion, on this as on other occasions, might be disposed rather to look to 
peace than to exertion for security, and might draw discouraging pictures of 
future results, which were only to be found in his prophecies. Parliament had 
a long experience of the consequences which would have resulted, if they had 
attended to the counsels which the hon. gentleman had, from year to year, im- 
pressed on the House. Napoleon would not only have been left in possession of 
the most fertile parte of Europe, of which the possession was so pregnant with 
danger to us ; but independent Powers, now in a state of the most vigorous exer- 
tion against him, would have remained completely subservient to his will It 
would have been unfortunate indeed if those counsels had biassed the House. 
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" The noble lord said, he should first oonaider whether his Miyesty's GoT6m> 
ment had acted correctly in a constitutional point of view, or whether it was sub- 
ject to the ammadversions which the hon. member had cast upon it in the course 
of his speech. He distinctly admitted that Parliament had not given any pledge 
to the Executive Government on war or peace, but that under the ciroumstanoes 
of the cose they approved of the measures which had been taken for augmenting 
his Majesty's forces by sea and land ; but how this force was to be used they had 
not decided. The hoo. gentleman had found out a principle unknown to the Con- 
stitution — ^namely, that when the House was called upon to approve of a precau- 
tionary principle, it was the duty of the Qovemment to acquaint them with all 
existing circumstances. It had been also said by the hon. member, that the 
treaty of the 25th of March being known on the 7th of April, when the message 
was discussed, he {Lord C) w<u not justified in saying that there tDot an alternative* 
Now on this subject he differed from the hon. gentleman, because, aa he had wid, 
on the diacusgion of the Prince RegenVa meseagef that the change of circumstanca 
might have changed the determination of the Alliee, $o he aaid aetotJie treaty of 
the 26th of March ; and he wa$ with reoMm unttnlling by a premature dtaeUmure of 
a treaty f of which the ratifications had not been exchanged, to prevent a reamtider' 
ation of the policy to be pursued towards France under the circumstances whi^^ had 
recently occurred. He begged leave to remind the House of the chronology of the 
transaction. The declaration of the 18th of March bad been drawn up at a timo 
when it was only known at Vienna that Buonaparte had landed in France as an 
individual opposing the established government It was not known that he had 
been successful ; but though it was directed against an individual, he protested 
against any such meaning being annexed to it as that which had been ascribed to 
it by the hon. gentleman. An hon. and learned gentleman (Sir James Mackintosh) 
had given notice of a specific motion on that paper, and he should be ready to 
argue it in detail. Jt had not been the wishj nor was it now the wish, of the British 
Oovemment, to lead the A Uied Powers into war against their opinion, but rather to 
invite them to consider all the difficulties of the case — to be deliberate as weU as de- 
termined ; because the Government was persuaded, that it was only to a common 
feeling of interest in the whole Continent that they could look for success. 2*he 
course to be pursued, therefore, wax, if anything occurred which had been, at the time 
when the Allies agreed to any treaty, unknotcn, that we, though we should go hand in 
hand with them if they continued firmly resolved to persist in a warlike policy, 
should not cut off the retreat if they were appalled by the difficulties and hesitated, 
A material circumstance in the late events had occurred since the treaty had been 
signed. At that time the revolt of Ney was known, and the disaffection of the 
troops at Melun was suspected ; but it was not known nor supposed that Louis 
XYIII. would be obliged to quit his capital, much less that he would be obliged 
to quit his dominions. There were peculiar important stages in the whole transac- 
tion, each of which it was wise to make so many touchstones of the feeling of the 
A Hied Powers. Their opinion had been taken, and so far from hesitating on account 
of the extensive success of Napoleon, it had but added to their sober conviction, 
that it was not possible to avail themselves of the blessings of tranquillity, and that 
Buonaparte was a person with whom it was impossible to live in relations of peace 
and amity. 

^' But the noble lord contended, that the principle was not new in this countty, 
as the hon. member appeared to argue, that the British Government should decline 
to treat with persons or Powers deemed incapable of preserving the relations of 
peace and amity. For it would be recollected that when Mr Sheridan submitted 
a motion to that House, that a particular government of France was capable of 
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maiDtaining the relations of peace and amity, the motion was decidedly negatived^ 
and the ministers of the country declined to treat with the goTemment alluded 
to. But what was the character of that government compared to that of the pre- 
sent ruler of France, who had violated every treaty he had concluded, and who, 
in hie return to France, had manifested an utter contempt for the most sacred 
obligation T Never, indeed, was good faith and probity set so completely at de- 
fiance. Never did any individual in the records of history so ostentatiously glory 
in the breach of all those bonds which are held sacred in moral and social life. 
But still the hon. member would maintain, that notwithstanding the crimes which 
marked his cai*eer, his character was not such as should preclude us from relying 
upon the engagements of this man — that his personal character was truly no ob- 
jection to our treating with him. The only rational question, however, was, 
Whether we should place any reliance upon this man, and by that reliance afford 
that time which he required in order to recover and organise his means? Whether 
we should delay until he was enabled to act with more effect in prosecution of 
those schemes, against which it was the peculiar interest of this country and its 
Allies to guard ? 

" But it seemed that the hon. member's disposition to rely upon Buonaparte 
was strengthened by the constitution which he had recently promulgated, as if 
that constitution were likely to subject the temper and character of that person 
to any degi*ee of control If, however, constitutions were to afford any pledge 
for the good faith of this person, how many such pledges had he offered ! — all of 
which, by the by, he had violated and set aside just as it suited his purpose. 
Then, how could the hon. member imagine that the last constitution would be 
observed more than any of those previously framed under the auspices of this 
man 1 But if it even were possible for this constitution to be more respected by 
Buonaparte than any of the preceding ones, or that the party with which he was 
at present connected had more control over him than any with whom he had 
heretofore co-operated, how could it be imagined that this constitution or party 
would be allowed for a moment to stand in his way, or dispose him to a pacific 
and honest policy, where he had the means of gratifying his own views, and espe- 
cially when seconded by the desire of an army notoriously panting for war and 
plunder f Did the hon. mover, did any rational being suppose, that Buonaparte 
would find any difficulty in setting aside Fouch^ or Camot, or even Lucien Buona- 
parte, as he had heretofore done other men, whenever their counsels opposed his 
views I If any one thought so, let him look to the conduct of this person towards 
M. Laisne, when he addressed him as the president of an assembly, quite as re- 
spectable as any likely to be formed under the new constitution ; and what said 
Buonaparte in reply to that address f Why, he desired M. Laisne and his col- 
leagues to go about their business, telling them that they were presumptuous, in 
directing him how to conduct public affairs — that he, truly, was bom to govern, 
and that he knew the duties of his situation. But, according to the hon. mover's 
motion, this person's character had undergone a material change from his resi- 
dence at Elba ; and in support of this idea of a change, the order for abolishing 
the slave trade was much dwelt upon. He (Lord C), however, could state from 
his own experience, that in the last year this person was most tenacious upon 
that subject ; insisting that the abolition of the slave trade would be utterly in- 
consistent with the honour and interest of France. Upon that ground, indeed, 
Buonaparte most strongly resisted this abolition. But the policy which dictated 
his recent conduct was easily intelligible. His object was to conciliate, with a 
view to impose upon those whom he knew to be friendly to that abolition. But 
was it possible that any one could be imposed upon by such a man, or indulge a 
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speculation that he would long continue to act in the spirit of justice or peace, of 
attend to any constitution that limited his military authority, and thus decline 
to consult the wishes or conciliate the favour of that army, upon whose support 
he mainly depended for the sustenance of his power f No ; the idea was pre- 
posterous, for Buonaparte must attend to the will of the army, which repined at 
inactivity ; and particularly to the will of those numerous officers, who, being 
placed on half-pay, loudly murmured at that peace which excluded them from 
the opportunities of promotion which a state of war was calculated to afford. To 
those men Buonaparte must and would attend, and the more so because their 
wishes were most congenial to hia own character. The notoriety of that character 
was, indeed, the principal cause which served to render Buonaparte popular with 
the French army, and to indispose that army towards the Bourbons, in conse- 
quence of their known aversion to war and pillage, and their attachment to peace 
and justice. Thus the character which was calculated to attach all other dasses 
of the community to the Bourbons, inclined the army towards him who promised 
to restore to them the profits arising out of universal calamity. 

** But the honourable mover asked, why we should decline to treat with Buona- 
parte now, as we had treated with him before 1 Was there, however, to be no 
end to this policy 1 Was there no degree of guilt which should restrain us from 
treating with or placing any confidence in such a man ! Were there no existing 
circumstances which should rather dispose us at once to enter into open hostility 
with this man than to negotiate any treaty with him, upon the observance of 
which it would be quite impossible to rely ? It was one of the fortunate circum- 
stances of the present occasion, that Buonaparte had been forced to make an effort 
to recover the throne of France at a time when, instead of meeting the Allied 
Powers reduced to a peace establishment, he found them in full strength. The 
French nation, too, he must observe, was bound to the treaty which Buonaparte 
had violated; and so the Allies justly felt For that nation was a party to this 
treaty ; and never had any nation obtained such terms — never had a nation been 
so mildly treated, especially after the crimes it had committed, after the evils it 
had inflicted upon the world. The Powers, in fact, who had taken possession of 
the capital of France as conquerors, had acted towards the French people as 
friends. These Powers were, therefore, justified in calling upon the French 
people to fulfil their contract by expelling Buonaparte and his dynasty from the 
throne of France. Nay, he would say further, that if the French nation would 
consent to become a party to the gross fraud practised by Buonaparte in violating 
this contract, that nation must be prepared for the consequences of such conduct; 
and Europe would have to contend, not merely with Buonaparte, but with France, 
for the security of its freedom and independenca [Hear ! Hear !] France, then, 
must expect the visitation of war with all its calamities, if it rejected the means 
of preserving its own tranquillity and that of the world, by declining to dischai^ 
its duties ; and that country must not be allowed to choose its field of action. 
No ; instead of suffering the French to carry on war in Austria and Prussia, as 
heretofore, if they would not ally themselves with those troops which sought the 
deliverance of Europe and of France also, they must expect to experience in 
France itself the fruits of their own duplicity and imbecility. [Hear I Hear 1 on 
the Opposition benches.] If the French would gratify those who benefit by war — 
if Europe should find that people so fond of war, they should have it, and on their 
own soil — ^they should enjoy the object of their preference, but they must be 
made to feel the consequences. [Hear ! Hear !] Europe had listened too long to 
such counsels as those of the hon. mover, which had too often paralysed its efforts 
at various stages, but especially at the early part of the Revolution, when different 
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Powers had been persuaded to believe that by qtdetly standing out of the way of 
the evil, they might enjoy separate peace and individual security. But ihe in, 
fatuated policy of the hon. mover, and of others who dictated such counsels, had 
happily ceased to have any influence; and Europe combined, upon a system of 
truly statesman-like policy, sought its common safety. Thus, whatever fitulto 
might have belonged to former policy, none could fairly be attributed to the 
policy which produced the treaty of Paris, and which had since governed the 
conduct of the Allies, as he was prepared to maintain, notwithstanding the spirit 
of defiskmation in which the bon. mover had indulged with respect to the proceed- 
ings of Congress. But that hon. member, who had always manifested a disposi- 
tion to lower the character of his own country, and who usually attacked with 
most bitterness those among our Allies who were most intimately connected with 
it, had, as he (Lord G.) should on a proper oocasioii fully prove, rested his state- 
ments upon the most imperfect information, and promulgated the most ground- 
less abuse. [Hearl Heart] 

'' As to the declaration of Frankfort, and the negotiations which followed, the 
Allies were obviously governed in these proceedings by the wisest policy ; for it 
was desirable to show to France, as well as to the world, that if peace were refused, 
and war pennsted in, the evil was not attributable to the Allies. This, indeed, 
was rendered evident. As to the statement of the hon. mover, that a proposition 
was made by the Allies at Chatillon to grant much better terms to Buonaparte 
than were afterwards granted to the Bourbons at Paris, he could not conceive 
where the hon. member had obtained his information ; but he could assure the 
House that no such proposition was ever made. Buonaparte, however, had made 
a proposition on the occasion alluded to, which proposition was withdrawn within 
three days afterwards, when he had obtained a victory that appeared to promise 
some improvement in his fortune. So much as to the information of the hon. 
mover, and the faith of the man with whom he would recommend this country to 
treat ! For his part he (Lord C.) always preferred a treaty with the Bourbons to 
one with Buonaparte, because, among other considerationB, the latter could not 
be consistently suffered to join in any consideration of the general arrangement 
of the affairs of Europe, to which the former was perfectly admissible. It was 
impossible, indeed, to admit a man to share in the councils of those whose object 
was to settle those territories which it had been the effort of his life to unsettle. 
But although we had treated with this man previous to the treaty of Paris, it did 
not follow that we should treat with him now. For a feature in his character 
had since transpired which proved that he was totally unworthy of confidence, 
presenting as it did an instance of treachery and bad fidth certainly not to be 
paralleled in the annals of civilised nations. This man, when he made his move- 
ment upon Bar-sur-Aube on the rear of the Allies, the success of which was pro- 
blematical, sent instructions to his minister at Chatillon, which instructions 
happened to come into his (Lord C.'s) possession, directing him to accede to the 
terms proposed by the Allies, but to contrive, by keeping certain points suspended 
and delayed, to afford him (Buonaparte) an opportunity, if circumstances should 
enable him, to prevent the fulfilment of the treaty. These instructions, which 
were signed by the Duke of Bassano, Caulaincourt was directed to bum and de- 
stroy. Such a proceeding was, he believed, wholly without precedent in the history 
of diplomacy. Some instances were to be found of a breach of treaty upon vari- 
ous considerations, perhaps satis&ctory to the mind of those with whom the 
breach originated, although quite unsatisfactory to others ; but to direct that a 
treaty should be concluded with a premeditated design to break it, was, he appre- 
hended, never before heard of. The House, however, would be still bettor en- 
VOL. Ill, Y 
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ahled to judge of the character of Buonaparte, when informed of the points which 
he expressed his anxiety to retain, in this meditated violation of treaty. This 
man wished to retain, as these instructions declared, what he, fomooth, called the 
three great keys of France ,* and what were these keys I Why, Antwerp, uAieA 
vxu not the key of France, but of Oreat Britain; Mayenee, which wow the hey of 
Oermany ; and Alexandria, vhich woi the hey of Italy, Could any rational mam 
doubt the vietot of Bitonaparte after thit communication t He was anxious to 
retain possession of these points, which mig^t enable him, when circumstances 
fitvoured his design, again to deluge the world, by facilitating his attacks upon 
those nations whom he most dreaded and detested. Could the hon. mover, aiter 
this disclosure, again disgust the House with the repetition of his opinion, that it 
would be safe to treat with Buonaparte — that any confidence could be reposed in 
the faith of such a man— or that the peace of the world could be secure while 
power remained in the hands of a man so thoroughly indifferent to every consider- 
ation of moral principle or political rectitude) To put an end to the power of 
that man vhu the declared object of the war; and it was no doubt desirable for 
the happiness of the world, and especially of France, to restore the Bourbons ; 
bv4 thai restoration was not to be underetood as the eine qua non ofpeaat, 'While, 
however, the Allies persevered in their endeavours to attain the real object of the 
war — ^namely, to take power out of the hands of Buonaparte — ^he could entertain no 
doubt that the British nation wo\ild steadily adhere to them. For such a system 
of spoliation as that man was notoriously anxious to pursue, it was the common 
interest of mankind to resist. He, therefore, deprecated the adoption of an ad- 
dress, which was calculated to damp the spirit of this countiy and its Allies, and 
to give satisfjEiction only to the worst men in France. As to the expression of an 
anxiety for peace, he could not conceive the House disposed to think such an ex- 
pression necessary ; for he co\ild assure the House that no set of men in the 
coimtry could be more anxious for peace than his Majesty's Ministers, if peace 
could be preserved with honour. But he trusted that Parliament and the countiy 
would be ready to co-operate with the Government in pursuing those measures 
which were necessary to the attainment of honourable and solid peace->of that 
peace which should secure ourselves and Europe from disturbance and desolation* 
With a view to those measures, he should, at no distant day, propose an airange- 
ment to the House, which it might rest assured should in no degree pledge the 
coimtry to afford more aid of a peciiniaiy nature to the Allies than would be 
necessary to enable them to move to the contest with energy, but that the great 
burden of the expense should be borne by themselves. The noble lord concluded 
with expressing his confident hope of a glorious result, and that the exertions of 
the confederacy, actuated, as all its members were, by a strong sense of the neces- 
sity of the case, would succeed in producing the complete establishment of solid 
peace, and the security of general freedom and independence." 

Upon this debate Ministers were supported by a majority of 201, 
the numbers being 72 to 273. 

No possible doubt, it is thought, can exist in any candid mind as 
to the import of these documents, and the imfounded nature of the 
charge of dissimulation and deceit brought by M. Thiers against 
Lord Castlereagh for his conduct on this occasion. There was no 
discrepancy whatever between the treaty of 25th March, as modi- 
fied and adopted by him, and either his or Lord Liyerpoors speeches 
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in Parliament, or his private views, as revealed in his secret de- 
spatches to Lord Clancarty and the Duke of Wellington at the 
time. It was clearly understood and expressly stated in bothj that 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and his dethronement of Louis 
XVIII., was a direct violation of the treaty of Fontainebleau of 
30th March 1814, which he had signed, and put the peace of 
Europe and the independence of nations in the most imminent 
hazard, and that it was indispensable, by farther alliances and an 
increase of the national forces by sea and land, to guard against 
this threatening and most serious danger. But any intention to 
coerce France in the choice of its government was expressly dis- 
claimed ; the alliance and measures were defensive, and directed 
against Napoleon as the common enemy alone. It was necessary 
to disarm himy but not to arm Louis XVIII.^ or convert the war into 
one for his restoration ; and such an intention was expressly dis- 
claimed in Lord Gastlereagh's memorandum on the treaty adopted 
verbatim by all the Powers. Further than this was not revealed to 
Parliament, nor wonid it have been consistent vdth settled usage 
or the rights of the Grown to lay befoi'e Parliament pending and 
yet incomplete negotiations. Bnt it was distinctly intimated that 
though the British Government would not goad the Allies on by 
giving them '^ a fictitious wish for war, nor overstrain the argu- 
ments in favour of it," yet that if ^' in their deliberate consideration 
and conscientious judgment they should conceive war to be the 
only means of permanent security to Europe^ it could not be expected 
that this country could separate itself from the interests of the rest 
of Europe." The qualification to article 8, though agreed on by the 
British Gabinet on 7th April, was not signed till the 25th. The 
scheme of peace, therefore, was not lost when the debate on 7th 
April took place, and Lord Gastlereagh would have been wrong 
had he shut them out by stating the terms of that unratified treaty. 
The war was now continued, and stated to he continued^ on the 
same footing on which it had always stood, ever since Lord Gran- 
ville's declaration on 29th December 1792 — viz., for the sake of 
security only ; not to coerce France in the choice of its government, 
but to prevent it, under a military chief whose exertions depended 
on such a policy, from destroying the independence and oppress- 
ing the subjects of the other European states. 
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inclination to the Allies, 592 — her 
proposals before Bautzen, and Napo- 
leon's reception of them, 597 — further 
negotiations with Napoleon, 617— her 
sincerity at the Congress of Prague, 
623— the negotiations at Prague, 638 
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Aiistria, continued, 
et 8eq. — state of the negotiatiQDB wiih^ 
666— advances by England to, 668 — 
her final proposaiB, eSl-^edares war 
against BVance, 683 — review of her 
army, 6d8~advance8 of money to her 
by England, 689— her views as to 
peace, ii. 247 — her accordance with 
Lord Castlereagh's views as to peace, 
264 et seq. — ^views of, and jealousy of 
Russia, 809 — irritation of the other 
generals against hers, 814 — ^the treaty 
of Cbaumont, 824 — her dilatory 
policy, and its causes, 338— dilatory 
policy of, in the field, 358 — demands 
of, 479— views of Lord GasUereagh 
as to strengthening, 499 — ^her views 
at the Ck)ngrees of Vienna, 509 — 
decided tone on Poland, 551 — war- 
like preparations, 552— secret treaty 
against Bussia, 554 — settlement of 
the Polish question, 564 — opposition 
to Prussia on the Saxon question, 567 
— the Italian settlement^ 573 — fresh 
treaty on the return from Elba, 602 — 
the final treaty of Vienna, 621 — her 
demands from France after Waterloo, 
631— views, &o., of, on the Mayenoe 
garrison question, iii. 27— a member 
of the Holy Alliance, 30 — ^representa- 
tive of, at Aix-la-ChapeUe, 60 — secret 
defensive convention, 67 — alarm of 
the Government on the revolution in 
Spain, 131 — a party to the Ck>ngress 
of Troppau, 133 — repressive measures 
in Italy, 142— at the Congress of Lay- 
bach, 143 — ^treaty there with Russia 
and Prussia, ib, — invasion of Naples, 
and suppression of the revolution 
there, 150 et aeq, — suppression of the 
revolution in Piedmont, 152 — repre- 
sentatives and policy at the Congress 
of Verona, 227. 

Bacillar, the Portuguese militia under, 
i. 389. 

Badajoa^ captured by Soult, i. 898— pre- 
parations for first siege of, 414 — opera- 
tions against it, 432 — suspend^ on 
Soult's approach, 433 — siege resumed 
after Albuera, 442 — the assaults de- 
feated, 446 — raising of the siege, 488. 

Baird, Sir David, during Sir John Moore's 
advance, i. 256 — ^wounded at Corunna, 
329. 

Bank of England, the petition of the 
directors against repeal of the Bank 
Act, iil 84 note— contraction of its 
issues in 1819, 87. 

Bank notes, decline in circulation of, 
1817, iii 33. 

Bank Restriction Act, continuance of, in 



1816, iii. 17 — again continued in 1817, 
47 — committee on, and its report, 83 
— ^petitions on the subject, 84 notes — 
its repeal, 86. 
Bankhead, Dr, iii. 178. 
Bantiy Bay, the French expedition to, 
and its defeat, i. 43. 

Bar-sur-Aube, Allied council at, iL 816 — 
combat of, 357. 

Barclay de Tolly, general, defeat of 
Bertraad by, i. 599— at Bautsen, 601, 
605 — at battle of Dremlen, iL 27— 
during the retreat, 80— <at the battle 
of Culm, 88, 41 — in campaign of Leip- 
sic, 92— at Leipeic, 147— views of, as 
to the march to Paris, 399. 

Barrington, Sir Jonah, pamphlet by, 
against the Union, L 91. 

Bathurst, Lord, resigns office in 1826, iii 
249. 

Bathurst, Mr Bragge, iiL 129. 

Battier, comet, Lord Londonderry's duel 
with, iii. 268. 

Bautzen, forces and position of the Allies 
at, L 596 — advance of the French, 
597— battle of, 600 etteq. 

Bavaria, secret negotiations in 1818 with 
Austria, i. 553 — ^the defection of, from 
Napoleon, iL 109— Napoleon's indig- 
nation against^ 176 — ^the King of, at 
the Congress of Vienna, 503 — ^warb'ke 
preparations of, during the Congress, 
538, 539 — ^warlike preparations against 
Russia, 552 — her demands from Fianoe 
after Waterloo, 628 — threatened em- 
broilment with, in 1816, iii. 25. 

Belgium, measures for defence of, 1813, 
ii. 207 — difficulties regarding, in 1814, 
463— difficulties regarding settlement 
of the boundary, 569 — demands of, 
from France, after Waterloo, 628. 

Bellegarde, marshal, iL 472. 

Belliard, general, communicates to Na- 
poleon the fall of Paris, iL 432 et teq. 

Belliogham, the assassination of Perceval 
by, i. 521. 

Benavente, action at, i. 328. 

Bonnet^ Mr, attack on Lord Gastleroagh*s 
Irish administration by, iiL 53. 

Benningsen, general, army of reserve 
under, ii. 73 — arrival of his forces, 
84 — in campaign of Leipsic, 92 — at 
Leipsic, 146 — at the storming of Leip- 
sic, 168 — subsequent movements as- 
signed to, 172. 

Bentinck, Lord William, appointment 
of, by Lord Castlereagh, L 180— at 
Corunna^ 329 — Castlereagh's instrao- 
tions to, regarding Italy, 533 — his 
proclamation at Genoa, and difficulties 
caused to the Allies by it, ii. 843 — it 
disavowed by the British Qovemment^ 
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845 — luB proclamatioD, and Lord Gas- 
tlereagh's instmctioiiB to hiin, 461 
et ^tf^.— recall of, 480. 

Beresford, marshal, operationa after the 
passage of the Douro, i S86 — jea- 
lousies regarding, 887 — ^made a Knight 
of the Bath, 892 — operations against 
Badajos, &c., 414, 482— battle of Al- 
buera, 484 et seq. — resumes the siege 
of Badsgos, 442— thanks of Parliament 
voted after Albuera^ 515. 

Berlin, movement of Oudinot on, ii. 49 
— Napoleon's fresh designs upon, 71 — 
Decree, the, and its effects, 1. 517. 

Bemadotte, marshal, chosen (>own Prince 
of Sweden, L 587 — Alexander's half 
pronuse of the French throne to him, 
541 — his accession to the alliance, 
561 — forces under, 628 — his im> 
portance to the alliance, 626 — his 
equivocal position, 627 — Sir Charles 
Stewart's account of him, 629 et $eq. — 
his real views, 632 et seq. — ^his irrita- 
tion against the Emperor Alexander, 
635— renewed efforts of Sir C. Stewart 
with him, 648— change of policy on 
his part, 670 — forces placed under 
him, and movements assigned at 
Trachenberg, 671 — forces under, and 
battle of Gross Beeren, IL 50 — advance 
of Ney against him, 61 — battle of 
Dennewits, 62— movements after Den- 
newitz, 81 — dissatisfaction of the 
Allies with, and mission of Sir Charles 
Stewart to him, 86 — ^passage of the 
Elbe, 91— conference with Blucher, 
95 — his timid and vacillating move- 
ments, 97 — his inactivity, 106 — dis- 
cord between him and Sir C. Stewart, 
131 e^ 8eq. — he is at length brought 
forward, 148— at Leipsio, 147 — at the 
storming of Leipsio, 161 — entry into 
the town, 166 — subsequent move- 
ments assigned him, 172 — distrust of 
him, ib. et 9eq. — forces under, 211 — 
Sir C. Stewart attached to his army, 
and prevents his granting capittdation 
to Davoust, 218 — enters HoUand, and 
counter revolution there, 216 — propo- 
sals to reinforce Blucher from his army, 
817 — Lord Castlereagh*s measures 
to pacify him, 820 — new operations 
assigned to him, 321— distrust of him 
by the Allies, 881 — ^honours conferred 
on Sir Charles Stewart by, 485 — ^his 
reception of Lord Londonderry in 
1836, iii. 266. 

Bemstorff, Baron, at Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, iii. 60. 

Berri, the Duke de, il. 591. 

Berry-au-Bac, capture of, by Napoleon, 
iL367. 



Berthier, his baseness to Napoleon, ii* 
474. 

Bertrand, general, forces under, 1818, L 
559— at L&tsen, 578, 580— defeated 
at Konigswartha, 599 — at Bautzen, 
601, 608— at battle of Gross Beeren, 
iL 50— at Dennewitz, 62, 63 — de- 
feated by Blucher, 91 — ^in campaign 
of Leipsic, 97, 105 — at Leipsic, 117» 
148 — at Mockem, 127 — at Leipsio, 
145. 

Bessi^res, marshal, reinforcements to 
Spain under, i. 896 — at Fuentes 
d'Onore, 421, 425— forces under, 1818, 
559— death of, 571. 

BeumonviUe, advocates the restoration 
of the Bourbons, ii. 455. 

Bianchi, general, at battle of Dresden, 
ii 24— at Leipsio, 120, 125, 150. 

Bimie, Mr, arrest of the Cato Street 
conspirators by, iii. 111. 

Blackwood, captain, letter from, on the 
Dardanelles expedition, i. 208 note. 

Blake, general, at Albuera, i 484. 

Bligh, Lady Caroline, married to Sir 
Charles Stewart, i. 820. 

Bloomfied, Lord, conduct of Lord Stewart 
toward, iii. 241. 

Blucher, marshal, forces under, 1818, i. 
561 — at Liitaen, 572, 575— wounded, 
577— at Bautzen, 601, 605— action at 
Uaynau, 611 — ^mutual advance of him 
and Napoleon against each other, ii. 4, 
5 — falls back before the latter, 6 — 
advances against Macdonald, 58 — 
battle of the Katzbach, 54 et seq. — 
falls back on Napoleon's advance 
against him, 60 — again retires on 
Napoleon's advance, 80 — ^passage of 
theEUbe, 90 — subsequent successes, 91 
— Napoleon moves i^nst him, 94 — 
the armies pass each other, 95-— con- 
ference with Bemadotte, and mutual 
distrust, ib., 96 — endangered by the 
conduct of the latter, 97 — battle 
of Mtfckem, 127— at Leipsic, 147 et 
seq. — preparations for pursuit, 157 — 
at the assault of Leipsic, 161— entry 
into it, 166 — subsequent movements 
assigned to, 172 — successes in the pur- 
suit, 174 — forces under, for invasion of 
France, 212, 222 — invasion of France, 
288 et »eq. — his movements, 251 — 
battle of Brienne, 252 — and of La 
Hothi^, 258— his views as to the 
war, 256 — separation between his 
army and Schwartzenberg's, 280 — 
his errors at this time, 281 — Napo- 
leon's scheme for attacking him, 282 
— battles of Champaubcrt, Mont- 
mirail, &c., 284 et seq. — his irritation 
against the Austrians, 815 — ^proposal 
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Bluober, continued, 
to reiDforce him from Bemadotte'B 
army, 816 et teq. — two coips tnms- 
ferred to him, 8*21 — force under him, 
and his movements, 365 et teq. — his 
movements, 859 — surrender of Sois- 
Bons and concentration of his army, 
362 et teq, — his position at Graonne, 
and force under him, 868 et seq. — 
battle of Craonne, 367 et seq, — com- 
pelled to retreat, 869— takes post at 
Laon, and concentration of foroe there, 
873— battle of Laon, 875 — cause of his 
inactivity after the battle, 881— ad- 
vance on Paris, 406, 408— his reoep- 
tion in London, 484 — his despatch of 
Waterloo, 608 and note— threatened 
contributions on Paris, &&, after the 
campaign of Waterloo, 617. 

Blucher, colonel, taken prisoner, ii. 78. 

Bogue, captain, ii. 155. 

Bonnet, general, at Lutxen, i 577 — ^re- 
pulsed before Dresden, ii. 8. 

Bonny muir, the rising at, iii. 114. 

Bordeaux, declares for the BourbonSi 
ii 885. 

BordesBOulles, general, defection of Biar- 
mont's corps under, ii. 447. 

Boma, cavalry action at^ ii. 105. 

Borstel, general, at Dennewitz, ii 62, 68. 

Boulay de la Heurthe, measures advo- 
cated by, on the approach of the 
Allies, 411. 

Boulogne, operation projected against, 
1808, i. 245. 

Boulogne flotiUa, the projects for de- 
stroying, and their failure, i. 187. 

Bourbons, declaration of the Prince 
Regent in favour of the, n. 318 — their 
restoration the security against French 
aggression, 495— reasons of Lord Gastle- 
reagh for favouring it, 496 — their 
second restoration, and the negotia- 
tions which followed it, 616. 

Boumonvllle, M., ii. 428. 

Bounienne, M. de, ii 428. 

Brandrethf insurrection at Batterby 
under, iii. 45 — ^his execution, 46. 

Brennier, general, evacuation of Almeida 
by, i 429. 

Brich^, general, at Albuera, i 486. 

Brienne, battle of, ii. 252. 

Bristol, petition ^m, on the Bank Act, 
iii 85 note. 

Bromhead, colonel, at Fuente Guinaldo, 
i. 458. 

Brougham, liord, ax^guments of, against 
the Orders in Council, i. 528^argu- 
ments of, against the income-tax, iii 
8 — ^his speech on the Holy Alliance, 
29 — supports the detention of Napo- 
leon, 82— opposes the Seditious Meet- 



ings BUI, 44— attack on Lord Gastle- 
reagh's Irish admimstration, 52 — and 
the case of the Queen, 116, 117, 121— 
speech of, against Orattan, 270 and 
note— attack on Lord Castlereagh by, 
and Lord Londondeny's answer, 279 
etteq. 

Bruce, John, on the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, i 284 note. 

Brunt, one of the Cato Street conspira- 
tors, iii 109, 112. 

Bruy^res, general, death of, i 609. 

Bnbna, Count, Napoleon's reception of 
him, and of the Austrian proposals, L 
597 — advances through him to Ruada^ 
598 — duringthe negoUationsat Prague, 
688 et $eq, pamm — operations under, 
ii 72 — at Leipsic, 154. 

Buckingham, the Marquess of, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, i 26. ^ 

Bullion committee, the, and its report^ i. 
498 et 8eq. —Mr Vansittart's oounter- 
resolutionsy 500. 

Bulow, general, forces under, 1818, L 
561— «t battle of Gross Beeren, ii 50 
— <at DennewitB, 62 — at Leipsic, 154 
— at the storming of Leipsic, 162 — 
invasion of Holland by, 216— the corps 
of, transferred to Blucher, 321— en- 
trance of, into France, 853— his move- 
ments to join Blucher, 359— at Laon, 
876, 379. 

Buonaparte, Jerome, flight of, from 
Westphalia, ii 81. 

Buonaparte, Joseph, left in command at 
Paris, ii. 409— force for defence of 
Paris, 414 — ^his proclamation, 416 note. 

Burdet) Sir F., opposes the Seditious 
Meetings Bill, iii 44— attack on Lord 
Castlereagh*6 Irish administration, 58. 

Burghersh, Lord, succeeds Sir Robert 
Wilson, ii. 180— his account of Lord 
Castlereagh's appointment, 244 note. 

Burrard, Sir H., supersedes Wellesley, i 
252 — convention of Cintra, 253. 

Busaco, battle of, i. 874 et eeq. 

Bushe, Mr, pamphlet by, against the 
Union, i 91. 

Byron, Lord, the scene of his marriage, 
iii 243. 

Cadiz, the meeting of the Cortes in 1812 
at, and their, proceedings, iii 78— 
cause and history of the revolt at^ 77 
etaeq. 

Cadogan, colonel, at Fuentes d'Onore^ L 
420. 

Cahir, the Irish rebels at, i 47. 

Camden, Lord, letter from Castlereagh to, 
on calling out the Irish militia, i 20 
— and on the state of Ireland in 1794, 
24 — becomes lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, 27— his views, 28 note-nnic- 
ceeded by Lord Cornwallis, 89 — mea- 
Bures of, ogaiiiBt the rebellion, 52— 
recalled, and reasons for ibis, 68. 

Cameron, colonel, at Fuentea d'Onore, 
i. 420. 

Campbell, oolonel, at Ciudad Rodrigo, L 
477. 

Campbell, general, at Talavera, i. 845_ 
at Faentee d'Onore, 416— at the 
evacuation of Almeida, 429. 

Gamperdown, the battle of, i. 45. 

Campo-Chiaro, the Duke de^iL 500, 591. 

Canary Islands, Napoleon's removal to, 
proposed, u. 625. 

Canning, Mr, on the treaty of 1807 with 
Prussia, L 214 — defence of the Copen- 
hagen expedition, 221— the intrigue 
of, against Lord Castlereagh, 809— 
duel between them, and their resigna- 
tion, 311 — his conduct on this occa- 
sion, 312— speech of, on the peaoe^ ii. 
486— defence of Lord Qistlereagh's 
Irish administration by, iii 54---at 
Congress of Aix-1»-Chapelle, 60 — on 
the Currency Bill of 1819, 86— support 
given the South American insurgents 
by, 97 — his resignation, 129— his 
opposition to the French invasion 
of Spain, 236 — Lord Londonderry's 
opinion of him, 237- formation of his 
ministry, 249, 250— his death, 251. 

Capo d'Istrias, County iii. 55, 60. 

Carascosa, general, iii. 150, 151. 

Carlow, taken by the Irish rebels, L 54. 

Caroline, the IVincess, her unfortunate 
marriage, and the proceedings against 
her, iii. 1 15 rt wy.— the bill withdrawn, 
12&— reaction against her, 127 — her 
diminishing popularity, 158 — her de- 
mand to be crowned refused, 159 — her 
death, 160— correspondence between 
Lord Castlereagh and Lord Stewart 
regarding, 217 et aeq. 

Cash payments, resumption of, distress 
caused by it, iiL 86. 

Cassel, captured by Chemicheff, IL 81. 

Castlebar, defeat of the British at, i. 67. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, the first, i. 1. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, birth, &c., of, L 2 
— his early character, 3— anecdote of 
him, 8 — early life at Cambridge, 9 — 
travels, and first parliamentaiy con- 
test, 10 — letter from him on the state 
of Ireland in 1798, 12 note — returned 
for county of Down, 12 — enters the 
militia, and his marriage, 16 — his de- 
claration in favour of reform, 17 — first 
appearance in the Irish Parliament, 18 
— views on the state of Ireland, 19 — 
letter to Lord Camden, 20— his views 
of the French war, 21— views on the 



state of Ireland in 1794, 24 et $eq, — 
becomes chief secretary for Ireland, 29 
— ^measures of, against the Rebellion, 
52, 54 — ^his humane directions to Gen- 
eral Lake, &&, 56, 57 — continued in 
office under Cornwallis, 59— measures 
recommended, 61, 62, 64 — his con- 
ciliatoiy policy, and its results, 72 et 
teq, — ^his views as to the government 
of Ireland, 75— appointed chief secre- 
tary, 78— his difficulties, 80 et eeq.-^ 
his fitness for his task, 81 — ^views re- 
garding the Union, ib, — opposition to 
it, 82 — his views on it, 85— first move- 
ment toward the Union, 90 — ^memoir 
by him on it, 93— his views on Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 95 — efforts to 
overcome the resistance, 97— his re- 
solute conduct and advice to Govern- 
ment on the subject, 98— first rejec- 
tion of the measure, and his feeling on 
it, 100, 101 — declares against immedi- 
ate emancipation, 304 — his determina- 
tion on the subject, 105 — changes in 
the Union Act, 115 — ^passing of the 
Act, 116— his fresh difficulties, 119— 
it is finally carried, 120 — difficulties 
regarding the promised peerages, 123 
— ^threatens resignation , 124 — diffi- 
culty regarding the Catholic claims, 
127, 128— letter by bun on the sub- 
ject 129 — ^his account of Pitt*s resig- 
nation, 132 — ^resigns, 135 — ^his conduct 
on this occasion, ib, — as a member of 
the Imperial Parliament, 138 — ob- 
loquy, to which exposed fVom his ser- 
vices, 139 — illness in London, ib, note 
— his debut in the British Parliament, 
141 — his measures regarding Ireland 
and speech on the subject, 142 et tea, 
— memoir on the Catholic claims, 147 
—his views for the adjustment of 
tithes, 152 — plan for endowment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, 156 — ^me- 
moir on the defence of Ireland, i6. — 
appointed President of the Board of 
Control, 164 — memoir on the relations 
of France and England in 1802, 167— 
memorandum on the negotiations, 170 
— ^grounds stated by him for renewing 
the war, 172 — ^his early intimacy with 
Lord Wellesley, 173 — his influence 
with the East India Directors, 175— 
opposes reduction of the army, 177 — 
Wellesley's testimony as to his effi- 
ciency, 178 — his disinterestedness as 
to public appointments, 180 — his 
opinion of Lord Wellesley, ib, — diplo- 
matic intercourse with Persia, 181 — 
on Lord Wellesley's conduct of the 
Mahratta' war, 183 — retains office 
under Pitt, 185— removed to the War 
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Castlereagfa, conUnued. 
Oflace, 186 — his project for destroying 
the Boulogne flotilla, 187 — ^militaiy 
preparations for the north of Ger- 
many, 195 — views of foreign war sub- 
sequently entertained by him, 199 — 
great preparations made, 201 — ^retires 
from office on Pitt's death, 205— again 
secretary at war in the Perceyal minis- 
try, 211 — his first measures to aid 
Prussia, &c., 212 — ^his defence of the 
Copenhagen expedition, 221 — effects 
of his disposing the British army in 
Sweden in 1807, 226— his plan of an 
attack on Soutii America, 227 — com- 
munications with Wellesley regarding 
this, 229 — ^his plans on returning to 
office, 230 — instructions regarding 
Portugal in 1808, 282— his plan for re- 
cruiting the army, 237 — suooess of 
this, 242 — ^his preparation for the Pen- 
insular war, 244— projected operation 
against Boulogne, 245— expedition to 
Portugal resolved on, 245 — urges 
Wellesley's being appointed to com- 
mand the expedition to Portugal, 249 
— approves of Sir John Moore's ad- 
vance into Spain, 256 — disapproves of 
the abandonment of Spain, 257 — ^his 
in»tructions as to the disposal of the 
army, 259 — resolves to continue the 
contest there after Corunna, 260 — ap- 
points Sir A. Wellesley to the com- 
mand, 262— measures for increasing 
the military force, 262 — ^his plan for 
increasing the regular army, 263 — its 
partial adoption, 266 — difficulties re- 
garding Sir John Cradock, 267 — ^his 
instructions to Wellesley, 269 — his 
plan of operations, 271 — efforts for the 
supply of specie in Spain, 273 — his 
reception of Soult's treasonable pro- 
posals, 275 — on the passage of the 
Douro, 276 — authorises the advance to 
Talavera, 277— on the battle of Tala- 
vera, 278 — his measures for defence of 
Portugal, 280 — his foresight as to 
Kapoleon's naval designs, 281 — and 
plans to defeat these, 282 — plan of the 
Walcheren expedition, 283 — Cabinet 
minute on it, 287 — difficulties and 
delays in it, 290 — force sent out, 291 
— his instructions to the commander, 
293 — intrigue in the Cabinet against 
him, 309— his resignation, 310— his 
duel with Canning, 811 — ^his services 
at the War Office, 313— real causes of 
his removal, 315 — and of the general 
distrust of him, 316 — ^account of battle 
of Talavera by, 847 — statement of 
Wellington's plans given by Sir Charles 
Stewart to, 354 et aeg.- his services 



while out of office, 482— the Begency 
question, 483 ee seq. — ^his speech on it, 
484 et M?.— speech of, in 1810 on the 
Peninsular war, 488— grounds of his 
confidence with regard to it, 495 — in 
the minority on the Bullion com- 
mittee, 498 — his speech on the subject, 
501 — remarks on it, 518 — on the 
battle of Albuera, 515 — ^his share in 
the Orders in Council, 518— circum- 
stances which led to his return to 
office, 520 et «eg.— appointed Foreign 
Minister, 521 — arguments of, for the 
Orders in Council, 524 — ^his first mea- 
sures on his return to power, 528 — 
changes induced by his accession to 
office, 529 — ^forces at his disposal, 580 
— his efforts to increase those of Wel- 
lington, 531 — his answer to Napoleon's 
proposals in 1812, 532 — ^his cautious 
policy as to Italy, 533 — e£R>rts to 
secure peace between Russia and 
Turkey, 536 — and between Riissia and 
Sweden, 537 — treaty concluded with 
Sweden, 538 — ^his desponding views, 
and influence of his brother with him, 
544 — efforts to secure Austria in 1813, 
548 — treaty with Sweden arranged by, 
562 — views of, as to the principles of 
the alliance, 568 note—views of, in 
1813, 553 note — his view of the alli- 
ance, 625 — efforts to secure Bema- 
dotte, 627 note — letters of his brother 
to him on the subject, 630 et seq. — 
new treaty with Russia and Prussia, 
641— letter of Sir Charles Stewart to, 
on the negotiations with Austria, 667 
note — efforts to strengthen the alli- 
ance, ii. 78 — ^letter of Sir C. Stewart 
to, on the conduct of Bemadotte, 107 
note — removal of Sir R Wilson from 
the Allied headquarters, 179 — his 
agency in the deliverance of Europe, 
182 — measures with regard to Bema- 
dotte, 217 — ^his dissatisfaction with 
the Frankfort terms, 218 — instruc- 
tions to Lord Aberdeen, 219 — line of 
invasion advocated by him, 223 — large 
subsidies granted to the Allies, 225>- 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to 
the Allied sovereigns, 239 et seq, — his 
instructions and powers, 241 et aeq, — 
Thiers on his appointment, 243 — his 
first conference with the Allied minis- 
ters, 244 note — state of the Allied 
counsels on his arrival, 256— interview 
with the emperor Alexander, 247 — his 
account of affairs to Lord Liverpool, 
258 — ^his influence at Chatillon, 260 — 
his views in the negotiations, 261 et teq, 
—his entire accordance with Austria^ 
264 — ^his project fur the separate in- 
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terests of England, and its reception 
by the Allies, 266 et seq.—divi^ou be- 
tween him and Alexander as to resum- 
ing hostilities, 21)2 — opposes armistice 
of Lusigny, 301, 810— disunion with 
Russia, 811, 312 — at the coimcil of 
Bar-snr-Aube, 316 — his decisive inter- 
ference with regard to Bemadotte, 
818 — ^his measures to pacify the latter, 
820 — his own account of these trans- 
actions, 321 note— efforts to unite the 
Allies, 822 — ^urges a new alliance, and 
fresh treaties carried through, ib. et aeq, 
— account of the treaty of Chaumont, 
825 note — great importance of his 
presence, 387 —difficulties he had to 
encounter, 838, 839 — his instructions 
to Lord William Bentinck, 348 et seq. 
— his policy as to the presence of the 
Duke d'Angouldme with Wellington, 
845— opposes the attempt of the Prince 
of Orange in Flanders, 348— justice of 
hia views, as shown in the result, 350 
— separation from his brother after 
the Congress, 352 — ^his influence with 
Austria, 439 — negotiations with Murat 
regarding Italy, 461 et seq. — difficulties 
regarding Belgium, 463 — arrival in 
Paris, and first proceedings there, 464 

— his objections to the proposed 
French constitution, 465 — decision 
regarding the fleet at Antwerp, 470 

— on the state of Italy, 472 — 
the treaty of 11th April, 476— re- 
calls Lord WiUiam Bentinck, 480 — 
honours conferred on him, and his 
speech on the peace, 485— ^is influ- 
ence in bringing about Napoleon's fall, 
490 et zeq, — compared with Welling- 
ton, &C., 492 et seq. — ^his reasons for 
fiivouring the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, 496 — danger apprehended by 
him from Russia, 497 — his views as to 
security against this, 498 — his views 
as to Germany and Poland, 499 — and 
as to Norway, Sweden, and Italy, 500 
— at the Congress of Vienna, 504 — ^his 
views there, 512 — his statement of 
these to Wellington, 514 note— on the 
slave trade question, 516 note — sup- 
ports the admission of France, &c., to 
the Congress, 519 — the representative 
of England at the Congress, 520 — ^his 
views as to Prussia and Saxony, 529 
—his interview on the subject of Po- 
land with Alexander, 581 et aeq. — ^his 
real views, 585 note — change of policy 
regarding Saxony, 588 — succeeds in 
detaching Prussia from Russia, 545 — 
concert with Austria and France re- 
garding Poland, 551 — his instructions 
regarding the negotiations with the 



United States, 558 et aeq efforts to 

secure a constitution for Poland, 565 
— and to secure a barrier frontier in 
Belgium, 569 — his views on the Spanish 
Qovemment, 575, 576, and note — on 
the proposed surrender of the Ionian 
Islands to Naples, 580 note — his efforts 
for abolition of the slave trade, 582 — 
his return to England, 587 — settie- 
ment of the Parma question, 593 — 
his return through Paris, 594 — mea- 
sures on the return from Elba, 596 et 
aeq. — his speech on it, 604 — bis recep- 
tion in Parliament, and defence of the 
treaty of Vienna, 606 — efforts against 
Napoleon on the return from Elba, 609 
et M^.- refuses to negotiate, 610— his 
speech on the occasion, 613 — returns 
to Paris after the campaign of Water- 
loo, 616 — efforts to restrain Blucber 
there, 617 — efforts for the restoration 
of the works of art, 618 e^ aeq, — ^the 
final treaty of Vienna, 620 — memorial 
from foreign artists to him on the re- 
storation of the works of art, 623, 624 
note — advocates Napoleon's I'emoval 
to St Helena, 625 — his instructions 
regarding his treatment there, ib, et 
aeq. — ^the negotiations for final peace, 
626^n the position assumed by Russia 
after Waterloo, 629 and note — terms of 
peace as finally arranged, 681 — retro- 
spect of his foreign policy, 683 et aeq. 
— justification of his views, 641 — 
change in the objects of his life after 
the peace, iii. 1— his difficulties, 7 et 
aeq. — arguments for retention of the 
income tax, 9 et aeq. — ^justice of these, 
and of the course he proposed, 15 et 
seq. — ^his error in it, 16 — speech for 
continuance of the Bank Restriction 
Act, 1 7 — on the reductions in the army, 
19 — on agricultural distress, 20 — his 
circular recommending pacific policy 
to the embassies, 24 and note— the 
question of the Mayence and Landau 
garrisons, 27 — views of, regarding 
Prince Eugene, 28— on the motion re- 
garding the Holy Alliance^ 80, 81 note 
— his speech on the detention of Napo- 
leon, 81— speech on the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill, 89 — commencement of his 
unpopularity, 48— causes, &c., of it, 49 
— it was revolution he combated, 50 — 
his measures regarding the grant for 
new churches, 51 et aeq. — debate on 
his Irish administration, 52— his reply, 
53 et aeq. — ^treaties with Spain and the 
Netherlands for the sappression of the 
slave trade, 54 — memorial to the Em- 
peror Alexander on it^ 55 and note — 
intervention between Spain and Por- 
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Castiereagh, continued. 
tageA, 58— at Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 60 — hia conduct regarding the 
anny of occupation, 63 — secret conven- 
tion arranged with France, 65 — course 
followed by him toward France, 69 — 
coarse followed by, on the revolutions 
in Spain, Naples, &&, 80— opposes the 
report of the committee on the Bank 
Act, 84 — speech of, in favour of Mr 
Yansittart's finance resolutions, 89 — 
his efforts to secure neutrality in South 
America, 93 — his ailments on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, 95 — the Six 
Acts brought into the Commons by, 
101 — his speech on the occasion, 102 
et teq. — the Cato Street conspiracy, 
109 et teq.—hii account of it, 11 1 note 
— ^the proceedings against the Queen, 
]17 et seq, — reasons for his retaining 
office, 128 — results of his firmness, 129 
—letter from Mettemich to, on the 
Spanish Revolution, 182 — his views 
and policy at the Congress of Troppau, 
1 83 ^his Cabinet minute, 134— his in- 
structions to his brother at Troppau, 
136 — circular embodying his views, 
144 — ^his uniform principles as to the 
vrar, 147— speech of, on the Austrian 
intervention in Naples, 153 and note — 
this his last speech on foreign affitirs, 
153— ^hia returning popi^arity, 157 — 
his reception at the coronation, 160 — 
prooeedings of, on the Qreek question, 
164— letter to the Emperor Alexander 
on it, ib. note — instructions to Lord 
Wellington at Congress of Verona, 169 
— ^measures of, to relieve the internal 
distress in 1822, 174 — breakdown of 
his mind under the pressure of his 
duties, 175— symptoms of mental aber- 
ration, and his death, 177 — emotion 
caused by it, evidence on the inquest, 
&c., 179— his funeral, 181 — exaspera- 
tion against his memory, 182 — his real 
character the reverse of what was re- 
presented, 183 — had been brought into 
collision with all parties, 184--ius sys- 
tem of government had become dis- 
tasteful to the nation, 187 — his error 
with regard to the currency, and causes 
which induced it, 189 et seq. — confir- 
mation of the justice of his views in 
subsequent times, 190 — his character 
as a parliamentaiy speaker, 192 — his 
occasional imprudences of expression, 
193 — his manners, 194 — Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr Croker on him, 195 — his 
private character, 196 — ^his generosity 
and benevolence of disposition, 198--- 
his private munificence and liberality, 
199 — ^his religious feelings and prin- 



ciple's 200 — his combined economy 
and liberality, 201 — descent of hu 
title and estates, 202 — letter to his 
brother urging him to accept the adju- 
tantship in Spain, 205 note — ^the affec- 
tion between them, 207— obtains the 
Red Ribbon for him, 210 — instructions 
to his brother at Vienna, 215 — and re- 
garding the Queen's trial, 217 et teq. — 
comparison between him and his bro- 
ther, 299 — causes of the hostility 
against him, 301 — his diplomatic ca- 
reer, 304 — attack on him by Thiers^ 
and answer to it, Z\i et seq, 

Castlereagh, Lady, iii. 61, 201. 

Castlereagh Correspondence, publication 
of the, iii. 282. 

Cathcart, Lord, at Lfitsen, i. 572 — am- 
bassador to Russia in 1813, 548 — 
new treaty signed with Russia and 
Prussia, 641 — his intrepid conduct as 
to advances to Austria, 668 et seq. — 
supports immediate attack on Dresden, 
ii. 11 — afresh treaties concluded by, 78 
— Napoleon's proposals at Leipeic 
communicated to, 141 — at Leipaic, 
149— represents England atChatillon, 
259— at F^re-Champenoise, 404. 

Cathcart, Sir George, account of Moreau's 
&11 by, ii. 27— at Leipsic, 149. 

Catholic claims, difficulty regarding the, 
after the Union, L 127— resolution of 
the King on the subject, and resigna- 
tion of the Ministry, 129 et teq. — his 
illness arrests their discussion, 184. 

Catholic emancipation, views of Pitt on, 
i 83 — views of the Qovemment and 
Castlereagh on, 95. 

Catholic question, memoir by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh on it> L 147 — ^viewB of Lord 
Londonderry on it^ iii 253 — ^he sup- 
ports the bill, 254. 

Cato Street conspiracy, the, its histoiy, 
&c., iii. 109 et teq. 

Caulaincourt, at the Congress of Prague^ 
i. 638 et teq. pattim — ^named plenipo- 
tentiary to Prague, 674 — noble conduct 
of, there, 682 — fresh efforts for peace, 
685, 686 — made minister of foreign 
affairs, il 198 — ^partially accepts the 
Frankfort terms, 202— sent by Napo- 
leon to treat with the Allies, 245 — 
represents France at Chatillon, 259— 
Napoleon's instructions to him, 260 
note — secret mission from Metter- 
nich to him, 267 — the negotiations, 
269— full powers given to him, 270 
et teq. — project of the Allies, 271 — 
his reply, 273— their answer, 278— he 
endeavours to gain time, 279 — his 
advice to Napoleon as to the proposals 
of the Allies, 294 — luiswer of the lat- 
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ter, 295 — ^lu^gea peace on Napoleon, 
and his efforte for it, 308 and notes — 
counter project to the ultimatum of 
the Allies, 329, 330 — its rejection, 
831— final proposals, and rupture of 
the Congress, 332— Mettemich urges 
, acceptance of the Allied terms, 834 — 
sent by Napoleon to Paris to negotiate, 
and his attempts to do so, 434 et seq, 
— last interview with Alexander, 439 
—mission with Napoleon's conditional 
abdication, 452 et seq. — conversation 
with Napoleon after its rejection, 4fi7 
— on the defections at Fontainebleau, 
473— his fidelity, 474. 

Ceira, combat at the, i. 405. 

Champaubert, battle of, ii. 284. 

Gharpentier, general, at the battle of 
the Katzbach, ii. 54— at Laon, 876, 
879. 

Chartist outbreak of 1848, the threatened, 
and Lord Londonderry's conduct dur- 
ing it, iiL 287. 

Chartists, the, their origin and objects, 
iii. 35 — ^their treasonable designs in 
1817, ib. 

Chastellar, general, at the battle of Dres- 
den, ii. 24. 

Chataux, general, at Montereau, iL 808. 

Chateaubriand, the invasion of Spain 
planned by, iiL 286. 

Chateau-Thierry, battle of, iL 287. 

Chatham, the Earl of, appointed to com- 
mand the Walcheren expedition, L 
290 et 9eq. — his ineffidenov, 297. 

Chatillon, the Congress of, ii. 251 — com- 
position of the Congress, 259 — ^instruc- 
tions to the Britiidh plenipotentiaries, 
268 — the negotiations, 269 et seq. — 
fresh proposals of the Allies, 298 — 
Napoleon's answer and counter pro- 
posals, 295 et seq, — slow jyrognm of 
the negotiations, 327— final terms of 
the Allies, 828 — ^answer of Napoleon, 
829 — ^his final proposals, and rupture 
of the Congress, 882 et seq, — general 
review of the negotiations, 848 — ap- 
parent jostioe of Napoleon's pleas at 
it, 849. 

Chaumont, the treaty of, iL 823— its 
secret articles, 324— it virtually dis- 
solves the Congress of Chatillon, 
826. 

Chemiche£^ genera], irruption of, into 
Westphalia, iL 81— captures Soissons, 
353 — defence of Etouville by, 874 — at 
Congress of Aiz-la-Chapelle, iiL 60. 

Churches, parliamentary grant for. In 
1818, iiL 50 et seq. 

Cintra, the Convention of, L 258 et seq. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, capture of, by the 
French, L 365— preparations of Welling- 



ton against, 452— reviotualled, 458 — 
again relieved, 454 — siege and capture 
of, 467 et seq. 

Claparede, general, at Fuentes d'Onore, 
L424. 

Clare, Lord, picture of the state of Ire- 
land in 1801 by, LI 45. 

Clarke, M., minister at war, iL 409, 
411. 

Clarkson, Mr, on the abolition of the 
slave trade, ii. 517 note. 

Coa, action on the, L 367. 

Cobbett on the case of the Queen, iii. 
120. 

Colboum, colonel, at Albuera, L 487 — at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 470, 477. 

Colchester, Lord, succeeds Castlereagh in 
Ireland, L 185, 138. 

Cole, general, at Busaco, L 876 — captures 
Olivenza, 414— at Albuera, 435, 439. 

CoUoredo, general, at Dresden, ii. 18, 
18, 24— at the battle of Culm, 89, 40, 
41— atLeipsic, 146, 150. 

Commerce, depressed state of, after the 
peace, ill. i — improvement in, 1822, 
176. 

Compans, general, at Lfitzen, L 577. 

Constantine, the Qrand-duke, at battle 
of Culm, iL 37— at F^re-Champenoise, 
402, 403— takes command in Poland, 
537. 

Constantinople, reception of Lord and 
Lady Londonderry at> in 1840, iii. 
274. 

Continental Powers, divergence of policy 
between them and England at Con- 
gress of Verona, iiL 227. 

Cooke, lieutenant-colonel, i. 568. 

Cooke, Mr, letter from, on the French 
Constitution of 1814, iL 466. 

Copenhagen expedition of 1807, the, L 
218 — ^impression produced by it, 219 
— debate in Parliament on it, 220 
et seq. — ^vindication of it subsjequently 
furnished by Napoleon, 224 et seq. 

Corbineau, general, brings the intelli- 
gence of Culm to Napoleon, iL 45 — 
takes Rheims, 867. 

Comwallis, the Marquess, becomes lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and forces at his 
disposal, L 80— arrives as viceroy, and 
reasons for his appointment, 58 — ^his 
picture of the state of Ireland, 59 — 
his humane efforts, 64 — ^measures of, 
against the French, 68, 69 — his con- 
ciiiatoiy policy, and its results, 72 — 
his views as to the government of 
Ireland, 75— urges the appointment of 
Lord Castlereagh, 78 — letter from 
Pitt to, 83 — efforts to overcome the 
resistance to the Union, 97 — ^feeling 
of, on the first rejection of the Union, 
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ComwalliB, continued, 

102— on the state of the country in 
1799, 108— effect of his tour through 
the country, 112— dismissal of Lord 
Bownshire, 1 1 8— difficulties regarding 
the promised peerages, 123— threatens 
resignation, 124 — difficulty regarding 
the Catholio claims, 127, 128 — resigns, 
185 — his conduct on this occasion, 
ib. 

Cortes, the meeting of, at Cadiz in 1812, 
and their constitution, iii. 73 — it over- 
thrown on the return of Ferdinand 
VII., 74. 

Corunna, the retreat to, i. 324 et 8eq — 
arrival there, 327— ^battle of, 329. 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, at Fuentes 
d'Onore, i. 422. 

Cos, general, compelled to surrender 
Almeida, L 369. 

Cradock, Sir John, difficulties with, as 
regards the command in Portugal, L 
267 — made governor of Qibndtar, 
268. 

Craonne, Blucher^s position and force at, 
ii. 363 — battle of, 368— its results, 
870. 

Craufurd, general, march of, to Talavera, 
i. 348— defeat of, near Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, 366 — action on the Coa, 867 — 
at Busaco, 876. 377— danger of, at 
£1 Bodon, 461 — mortally wounded at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 477. 

Croker, Mr, character of CasUereagh by, 
iiLl96. 

Cuesta, general, operations in concert 
with^ resolved on, i. 837 — his troops, 
388— interview with Wellington, 839 
— ^movements before Talavera, 841 — 
at that battle, 342 et seq, — abandons 
the British wounded after it, 849. 

Culm, the battles of, ii. 86 et m$.— their 
results, 43. 

Curial, general, at Vauchamps, ii. 287. 

Currency, contraction of, on the peace, 
and its effects, iii. 4 — increase in, 
1818 and 1819, 82- contraction of the, 
in 1819, 87 — error of Lord Castle- 
reagh with regard to it, 189. 

Currency Bill of 1819, passing of the, 
iii 86— -its effects, ib, et seq, — distress 
caused by ity 172. 

Dalberg, the Duke de, ii 423. 

Danish fleet, the secret articles of the 

treaty of Tilsit regarding, i 216— its 

seizure by England, 218. 
Dannengbeig, combat at^ ii 81. 
Dardanelles expedition, letter from 

Captain Blackwood on the, i 208 

note. 
Dam, M J made war minister, ii. 199. 



Davidson, one of the Cato Street con- 
spirators, iii. 109, 112. 

Davoust> marshal, preparations, &g^ at 
Hamburg, i 660---his exactions there, 
661 — convention with Bemadotte, 
which is arrested by Sir C. Stewart, ii 
213 et 8eq. 

Delmas, general, at Leipsic, ii 155. 

Democracy, danger to England from, ii. 
634 et seq. 

Denman, Mr, and the case of the Queen, 
iii. 121. 

Denmark, position of, on the opening of 
the war with Russia, i. 537 — the King 
of, at the Congress of Vienna, ii 503. 

Derby, the Earl of, confers the Garter 
on Lord Londonderry, iii 289. 

Derbyshire, insurrection in, 1817, iii 4r5. 

DeesoUes, general, urges the restoration 
of the Bourbons, ii 454. 

Diebitch, Count, at battle of Culm, ii 37 
— his views as to the march on Paris, 
399. 

Dolfs, colonel, killed, i. 612. 

Dombrouski, general, at Leipsic, ii. 116, 
117, 146 — ^at the defence of Leipsic, 
161, 

Doucet, general, at the battle of Culm, 
ii. 4L 

Downshire, Marquess of, opposes the 
Union, i 97 — hiis dismissal, 118. 

Douro, Wellington's passage of the, i 
884 et Mg.— Gastlereagh on it, 276. 

Dresden, evacuated by the Allies, and 
entry of Napoleon, i 585 — Napoleon's 
defensive preparations at^ 658 — ad- 
vance of we Allies on, ii. 8— terror 
in it, 10— the attack ordered, 18 — 
Napoleon's return to it» 14 et aeq. — 
battle of, 17 et teq, — again threatened 
by the Allies, 66— St Cyr left at, 93— 
invested by tiie Allies, 95 — Napoleon's 
orders to St Cyr regarding it, 98 — its 
capitulation, and violation of thisi, 
177. 

Drouet, general, joins Massena, i 391, 
897— at Lutzen, 579— covers the pas- 
sage of the Elbe, 586— at Leipsic, ii. 
122, 151— reoiganisation of the Quard 
by, 208— at Craonne, 371. 

Dublin, Emmet's insurrection in, i 161 
etKq. 

Dubreton, general, at Leipsic, ii 122. 

Dudley, Lord, on Qaeen Caroline, iii. 
120. 

Duhesme, general, at the battle of Culm, 
u. 41— at La Rothi^re, 254. 

Dumbarton Castle, Napoleon's removal 
to, proposed, ii 625. 

Dumoutier, general, at Ldtzen, i 579. 

Dundas, Sir D., sucoeeds the Duke of 
York as commander-in-chief, i 290. 
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Duroc, general, death of, L 609. 

Darutte, general, at Liitzen, L 673, 574 
— at Leipsic, ii. 154. 

DyajB, ensign, i. 446, 447. 

D York, general, forces under, 1818, i. 
661— at Latzen, 572, 678— combat at 
Weissig, 599— at Bautzen, 601— de- 
feated on the Eatzbach, ii. 7 — in cam- 
paign of Leipsic, 95 — at M5ckem, 127, 
128 — at Leipsic, 147 — subsequent 
moTements assigned to, 172 — ^move- 
ments after La Rothi^re, 282, 288 — 
defeated at Chateau Thierry, 287— at 
Laon, 877 — advance on Paris, 406— 
at batUe of Paris, 417. 

Ebl^, general,! 400— at Faentes d*Onore, 
425. 

Edwards, one of the Cato Street con- 
spirators, iii. 109, 110. 

Egypt, the British expedition in 1807 
to, i. 207. 

Elba, assignment of, to Napoleon, u. 
458 — Sir Charles Stewart on this, 
460. 

Elbe, the, Napoleon's measures for 
strengthening its line, i. 595— line of, 
Napoleon's reasons for choosing it, 
667 — ^passage of it by Blucher, ii. 90— 
and by Bernadotte, 91. 

£1 Bodon, action at, i. 456. 

Eidon, Lord, opposes the report of the 
committee on the Bank Act, iii. 84 — 
on Queen Caroline, 121 — his resigna- 
tion in 1826, 249. 

Emanuel, general, at M5ckem, ii. 129. 

Emmett, Robert, trial and execution of, 
1168. 

English militia, their conduct in Ire- 
land, i. 70. 

Erskine, general, i. 407 — Sir W., at 
Fuentes d'Onore, 416. 

Espagne, general d', at Leipsic, ii. 125. 

Etouville, combat at, ii. 874. 

Eugene, Prince, forces under, 1813, i. 
569— at Liitzon, 578, 574, 578— entry 
into Dresden, 585— Napoleon's instruc- 
tions to him regarding Italy, 593— 
forces for defence of Iti^y, ii. 187 — ^his 
fidelity to Napoleon, 188— -orders and 
counter -orders regarding Lombardy 
to, 304 — settlement on, iii. 28. 

Eugene, Prince, of Wirtemberg, at LUt- 
zen, 1. 678, 579— at Bautzen, 601, 602 
— at Dresden, ii. 29, 30 — at Leipsic, 
119, 120, 121. 

Europe, position of, in 1812, l 528 — 
pacific appearance of, in 1818, iii. 70 
— remote causes of fresh contest in, 
72 — dangerous aspect of a£Pair8 in, 
1820, 130— general alarm caused by 
the revolution in Spain, &c., 181 — im- 
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pression made by the policy of Eng- 
land at Laybach, 145. 
Exports, increase in, 1817, iii. 88. 

Fabvier, colonel, announces the defec- 
tion of Marmont's corps, ii. 447. 

Ferdinand VII., treaty of Valen^ay with, 
ii. 209 — overthrow of the constitution 
of 1812 on his return, iii. 74— his un- 
popular government, and revolution in 
consequence, 76 e^ seq. — proclaims the 
constitution, 78. 

F^e Champenoise, battles of, ii. 402 
etseq. 

Fergusson, Mr Cutlar, attack on Lord 
Londonderry by, iii. 264. 

Ferrey, general, at Fuentes d'Onore, i. 
419, 420, 424. 

Fitzclarence, captain, arrest of the Cato 
Street conspirators by, iii. 111. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, his mission to 
France in 1797, i. 36 — treaty con- 
cluded, 48 — his arrest and death, 49, 
50 — his character, 51. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, i. 26 — ^recalled, 27. 

Flahall^ M. de, instructions of Napoleon 
to, as to armistice of Lusigny, ii. 805. 

Flanders, premature attempt of the 
Prince of Orange in, ii. 347 et seq. 

Floret, M. de, secret mission of, to Cau- 
laincourt, ii. 267. 

Flushing, the siege and capture of, i. 298. 

Fontainebleau, general desertion of Napo- 
leon at, ii. 478 — the last scene with 
the Guard at, 475. 

Foreign Enlistment Bill, the, debate on 
it, iii. 94 et $eq. 

Fort William, the proposed college of, 
i. 177. 

Fouch6, correspondence with Metter- 
nich on the probabilities of Napoleon's 
return, ii. 678 — ]aB anticipations re- 
garding the return from Elba, 600 and 
note. 

Fox, C. J., his alleged complicity with 
the Irish rebels, L 45— on the conduct 
of Prussia in 1806, 203 — his accession 
to office, 204 — his ministry, ih. note — 
his Continental system, 205 — attempts 
to make peace, 206 — failure of his war- 
like enterprises, t6. et seq, 

Foy, general, joins Massena, i. 899. 

France, the war with, Castlereagh's views 
on it, L 21 — treasonable mission of the 
Irish leaders to, 86— treaty between 
the Irish leaders and, 43 — expedition 
to Bantry Bay, ib. — ^renewed attempt, 
and battle of Camperdown, 44 — re- 
newed plans for invading Ireland, 74 
€t seq, — invasion of Ireland again 
threatened, 1799, 107, 118— the nego- 
Z 
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France, ctmtinued, 
tiatioDS and rupture with England in 
1803, 169 et seq. — the threatened inva- 
sion by, in 1805, 186 — her increased 
power, and difficulty of forming a coali- 
tion against her, 189 — ^that of Eng- 
land, Austria, and Russia against her, 
190 ei seq. — efforts to secure Prussia 
in 1805, 193 — treaty with Prussia after 
Austerlitz, 198 c< 9eq. — peace of Pres- 
burg with Austria, 203 — abortive nego- 
tiations in 1806, 206~campaigns of 
Jena and Eylau, 207 — ^the treaty of 
Tilsit, 216 — views of Bemadotte on 
the crown of, 632, 635 — ^the negotia- 
tions at Prague, 638 H seq. — discon- 
tent in 1813, ii. 189 — ^ruinous condi- 
tion of her fortresses, 205 — dethrone- 
ment of Napoleon, and appointment 
of provisional government, 425, 428 
— Napoleon's unconditional abdica- 
tion, 458 — the new constitution pro- 
posed, 465 — prisoners of war in Bri- 
tain at the close of the war, 469 — diffi- 
culty regarding the fleet at Antwerp, 
t6.— the treaty of Paris, 476— difficulty 
of the negotiations, 479 — convention 
for evacuating her conquests, 480 — 
garrisons in these, 481 — the definitive 
treaty, 482 — the secret treaty, 483 — 
security afforded by the restoration of 
the Bourbons, 495 — her views at the 
Congress of Vienna, SlO—difficultics 
thrown in the way of the abohtion of 
the slave trade, 617— irritation with 
Russia and Prussia, and their designs 
on Poland, &c., 625— warlike prepara- 
tions against Prussia, 539 — warlike 
preparations against Russia, 652 — 
secret treaty against Russia, 664 — 
opposition to abolition of the slave 
trade, 583 — proposed matrimonial alli- 
ance with Russia, 591 — ^total exactions 
by her armies during the war, 619 — 
the negotiations for final peace, 626 — 
demands of the Allies, 627 — terms 
finally concluded, 631 et seq, — reasons 
why revolutionary Powers incline to 
her, 638 et <«$.— Congress regarding 
the removal of the army of occupa- 
tion, iii. 67 — amount of contributions 
due, 58 note — ^her representative at 
Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, 60 — convention for 
evacuation of the country, 64 — secret 
convention with the four Powers, 65 
— ^their secret defensive convention 
against her, 67 — danger from' her, 68 
et seq. — a party to the Congress of 
Troppau, 133— neutral as regards the 
treaty of Laybach, 144— threatened 
intervention of, in Spain, and dangers 
attending it, 165 et seq.— her repre- 



sentatives and policy at the Congress 
of Verona, 227— the invasion of Spain, 
234. 

Francis, the emperor, during the nego- 
tiations at Prague, i. 639 — accordance 
between him and Lord Castlereagh, 
ii. 264 et seq. — secret letter of Napo- 
leon to, 296 — views of, regarding a 
regency in France, 328, 838 — his entry 
into Vienna, &c., 602 — at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 503— journey through 
Hungary, 644 — at the Congress of A^- 
la-Chapelle, iii. 61 — at the Congress of 
Laybach, 143 e^ seq. 

Frankfort, the Allied proposals from, ii. 
192 — Napoleon's reception of them, 
195, 203 et seq. 

Frederick Augustus, king of Saxony, his 
reconciliation to Napoleon, i. 587 — 
last interview of Napoleon with, ii. 
160 — taken prisoner at Leipsic, 166. 

Frederick William, king of Prussia, re- 
ception of Sir C. Stewart by, i. 666 — 
at LUtzen, 672— *t Bautsen, 604 — 
supports immediate attack on Dref}- 
den, ii. 11— at the battle of Culm, 37, 
88 — at the assault of Leipsic, 162 — 
entry into the town, 166— entry into 
Pai-is, 420— at the meeting at Talley- 
rand's, 423 — ^influence of Lord Castle- 
reagh's representations regarding Po- 
land on, 646 — interview with the 
Emperor Alexander, 647 — renewed 
union between them, 549— at the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, iii. 61 — at the 
Congress of Laybach, 14B et seq. 

French, landing of, in Killala Bay, L 66. 

French Revolution, dangers of democracy 
as shown by, ii. 684. 

French war, Castlereagh on the, 1793, i. 
21. 

Friant, general, at Montmirail, iL 286 — 
at Vauchamps, 288 — at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, 889, 890. 

Friedland, the battle of, i 215. 

Fuentes d*Onore, battle of, I il6 et seq. 

Qarron Tower, erection of, by Lord Lon- 
donderry, iii. 246. 

Gebora, defeat of the Spaniards on the, 
L 898. 

Genoa, Lord William Bentinck's pro- 
clamation at, and difficulties caused to 
the AlUes by it» ii. 843, 461—18 dis- 
avowed by the British Government, 
345 — the annexation of, to Piedmont, 
574. 

Geoi^ IIL, his resolution against con- 
cession to the Catholics, i 129— diffi- 
culties caused the Government by this, 
130 — ^his illness, 184 — his illness in 
1810, i. 483— death of, iiL 117. 
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George IV., while Prince Regent, nego- 
tiatioDB regarding ministry in 1812, i. 
522 — declaration of, in favour of liie 
Bourbons, ii. 313 — his views regarding 
the restoration of the Bourbons, 323 
— ^bis reception of the Allied sovereigns, 
&c, 484 — instructions of, regarding 
Saxony, 638— Napoleon's letter after 
the return from Elba not received, 610 
— attack by the mob on, in 1817, iiL 
36 — his accession, and proceedings 
against the Queen, 117 et teq. — return- 
ing popularity of, 158 — his corona- 
tion, 169 — death of the Queen, 160 — 
his anxiety regarding Lord Castle- 
reagh, 177— his emotion on hearing 
of his death, 178 — his affection for Sir 
Charles Stewart, 207. 

German Legion, the, its origin, i. 199. 

Germanic Confederation, the, as con- 
stituted by the Congress of Vienna, iL 
622— final settlement of, at Vienna. 
621. 

Gennany, situation of, in 1813, i. 543 — 
provisions of treaty of Paris regarding, 
ii 482 — views of Lord Castlereagh re- 
garding, 498. 

Girard, general, defeat of Mendizabel by, 
i 399— at Albuera, 436— defeat of, at 
Aroyo de Molinos, 466 — at Lutzen, 
676 — at La Rothi^re, iL 264 — ^at Mon- 
tereau, 303. 

Giulay, general, in campaign of Leipsic, 
ii. 92, 104 — subsequent movements 
assigned to, 172— at La Rothi^re, 254. 

Godinot, general, at Albuera, L 436, 440. 

Gold, export of, 1817, iii. 5. 

Gorey, taken by the Irish rebels, i. 64. 

Gortschakoff, Prince, at Leipsic, ii. 119, 
121. 

Gottesberg, skirmish at, i. 612. 

Graham, general (Lord Lynedoch), joins 
Wellington, i. 452 — expedition to the 
Scheldt under, ii. 217. 

Graham, Sir James, character of Castle- 
reagh by, iii. 196. 

Grain, large importations of, 1817, iii 5 
—high prices of, m 1816-17, 83. 

Grattan, Mr, his duel with Lord Lon- 
donderry, iii. 269 et seq. 

Great Britain, small force in Ireland in 
1797, i. 39 — measures of Government 
against the Irish Rebellion, 64-— her 
critical position in 1802, 166 — her 
I>osition in India, 166 — negotiations 
previous to renewing the war, 169— 
Castlerengh*B memorandum on these, 
170 — return of Pitt to office, 184 
— the new ministry, 186 note — ^her 
position, &c., at this time, 186 etaeq. — 
— forces to resist invasion, 186 — trea- 
ties with Austria and Russia against 



France, 190 et seq. — negotiations 
with Prussia, 193, 194 — military 
measures and preparations, 194, 196 
— withdrawal of her troops from Ger- 
many, 199— plans, &c., of Lord Castle- 
reagh, 203 — death of Pitt, and acces- 
sion of the Whigs, 204 — abortive 
negotiations in 1806, 206— failure of 
the military enterprises of the Whigs, 
ib. et seq. — fall of the Whig ministry, 
209 — first measures of their successors, 
212 — treaties with Prussia, Ac., 213 — 
discovery of the secret articles of 
Tilsit by the Government, 2\6 et seq. 
— ^the Copenhagen expedition, 218 — 
arguments against it, 220 — her navy 
and that of France in 1808, 234— 
state of her land forces, 236 — Castle- 
reagh's plan for recruiting these, 237 
— advantages of the ballot for the 
mUitia, 239 — true principle of na- 
tional defence, 240 — success of Castle- 
reagh's recruiting system, 242— com- 
mencement of the Peninsular war, 
243— Castlereagh's plan for increasing 
the military force, 266 — difficulties 
with regard to specie in Spain, 278 — 
history of the Walcheren expedition, 
283 et seq. — dissatisfaction on its fail- 
ure, 308 — ^indecision of the Govern- 
ment as to the war in 1810, 394 — 
the Regency question, 483 — agitation 
against the Peninsular war, 487 — 
growing despondence on it, 494 — 
scarcity of specie, 497 — the Bullion 
Committee and its report, 498 et seq. 
— probable effects had it been adopted, 
614— distress in 1811, 517— the Ber- 
lin Decree and the Orders in Council, 
and their effects, 617, 618 — new min- 
istry in 1812, 622— forces at this time, 
630 — diplomatic relations with Russia 
in 1812, 634— treaty with Prussia, &c., 
in 1813, 643 — arms, &c., supplied to 
Prussia in 1818,649— new treaties, &c., 
with Russia and Prussia, 668— fresh 
treaty with Russia and Prussia, 641 — 
her distrust, at first, of Austria, 667 — 
advances agreed to be made, 669 — 
advances of money to Austria, 689 — 
fresh treaties wiUi Russia, &o., ii. 78 
— concurs in the Frankfort overture, 
194 — large subsidies to the Allies, 226 
— Lord Castlereagh appointed plenipo- 
tentiary to the Allied sovereigns, 239 
— her views as to peace, 247 — ^her re- 
presentatives at the Congress of Cha- 
tillon, 260— Lord Castlereagh's claims 
on her behalf there, 266 et seq. — in- 
structions to her plenipotentiaries, 268 
— disunion between, and Russia, 311 
—the treaty of Chaumont, 324— her 
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Qreat Britain, continued, 
gains since the opening of the Revolu- 
tionary war, 849 — French prisoners of 
war in, at the dose of the war, 468 — 
provisions of treaty of Paris, 482 et 
seq. — views of, at the Congress of 
Vienna, 512— passion for the abolition 
of the slave trade, 515 — concert with 
Austria, &C., against Russia, 553 — se- 
cret treaty, 564— origin of the war 
with the United States, 556 — the 
negotiations at Ghent, 558 et seq, — 
the treaty of Ghent, 561 et seq, — ^re- 
ception of Castlereagh, 594 — fresh 
treaties on the return £rom Elba, 596, 
602 — preparations for war, 605 — re- 
fuses negotiation with Napoleon, 610 
—final treatv of Vienna, 620 — her 
surrender of Java, 622— her danger 
from democracy, as shown by the 
French Revolution, 634 — and by sub- 
sequent events, 635 — inconsistency 
of her foreign and domestic policy 
regarding revolution, 640 — difficul- 
ties of her internal government after 
the peace, iiL 2— material and social 
evils of the period, 3 — debate on the 
income tax, 8 — its importance, 14 — 
repeal of war malt tax, and continu- 
ance of Bank Restriction Act, 17 et 
seq. — debate on reductions in the army, 
18 — on agricultural distress, 21 et seq, 
— not a party to the Holy Alliance, 30 
— general distress in 1816-17, 32 — 
it aggravated by the declamations of 
demagogues, 34 — treasonable designs 
of the Chartists, 85 — parliamentary 
committee on the genenu distress, and 
its report, 36 and note — Bill regard- 
ing seditious meetings, 38 et seq. — 
improvement in the state of the coun- 
try, 46— bill again postponing the re- 
sumption of cash payments, 47 — 
grant for new churches, 50 et seq. — 
her representatives at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
60 — a party to the secret defensive 
convention, 67 — general prosperity 
during 1818 and 1819, 82— state of 
parties at the time of passing the 
Currency Bill of 1819, 83 — distress 
caused by the resumption of cash 
payments, 86 — rapid growth of dis- 
content, 88 — the finance resolutions 
of Mr Vansittart, 89 — the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, 94 et seq. — retribu- 
tion on her for her interference in 
South America, 97— meetings of the 
discontented throughout the country, 
99 — ^proceedings in Parliament on the 
distress, 100 — passing of the Six Acts, 
101 et seq. — ^the Cato Street conspi- 
racy, 109 et seq. — death of Geoi^ IIL, 



accession of George IV., and proceed* 
ings against the Queen, 117 et seq, — 
enthusiasm on the withdrawal of the 
bill, 126— reaction against her, 127 — 
danger of revolution in 1820, 131 — 
policy of the Cabinet with regard to 
the Congress of Troppau, 133— Lord 
Ca8tlereagh*s Cabinet minute embody- 
ing this, 134— effects of her neutral 
policy, 145 — no real change in her 
policy, 146— effect producMl by the 
Austrian intervention in Italj, 152 ct 
seq. — change of feeling regarding the 
mimsters and King, 167 et seq. — coro- 
nation of Geoige IV., 159— the Con- 
gress of Verona, and Lord Castle- 
reagh*8 instructions to Wellington at 
it, 168— distress caused by the Cur- 
rencv BUI, 172 — measures of Lord 
Castlereagh to relieve it, 174— death 
of Lord Castlereagh, and sensation 
caused by it, 178 — her representa- 
tives and policy at the Congress of 
Verona, 227 — dissolution of the Liver- 
pool, and formation of the Canning 
ministiy, 248 et seq, — death of Can- 
ning, and Wellington ministry, 251 et 
seq, 

Greek question, the, its origin, iii. 162 
— difficulties attending it, 163 — its 
importance, 168— Lord Castlereagh's 
instructions to Wellington regarding 
it, 169. 

Grenville, Lord, his statement of the 
principles of the war, iii. 147 and note. 

Grouchy, marshal, at Vauchamps, iL 288 
— woimded at Czaonne, 372 — at Laon, 
875. 

Gurwood, lieutenant, at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, i. 477. 

Habeas Corpus Act, bill for the suspen- 
sion of, 1817, iii. 39. 

Hamburg, works, &c., by Napoleon at, i. 
660 — exactions of Davoust, 661 — con- 
vention for evacuation o^ which is 
disavowed, ii. 214 et seq, — claims of, 
from France after Waterloo, 628. 

Hamilton, general, at Albueiv, L 435. 

Hanau, battle of, iL 174. 

Hanover, negotiation between France 
and Prussia regarding, L 193 — the 
troops of, oiiganised by Sir C. Stewart 
in 1813, 563. 

Hardenberg, Baron, his reception of Sir 
Charles Stewart, i. 564— new treaty 
signed with England, 641 —at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, ii. 503 — ^views on 
Saxony, 507 et seq. — the representa- 
tive of Prussia at the Congress, 520 — 
declaration regarding Saxony, 539 — 
at Congress of Alx-la-Chapelle^ iii. 60. 
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Hardinge, colonel, at Albuera, i. 439. 

Hardwicke, Lord, succeeds Comwallis as 
viceroy of Ireland, i. 135, 138. 

Harvey, colonel, at the passage of the 
Douro, L 335--at Aibuera, 489. 

Haugwitz, treacherous conduct of, after 
Austerlitz, L 198. 

Hawkesbury, Lord, declines to form a 
ministry after Pitt's death, i. 204. 

Haxo, general, instructions to Van- 
damme sent through, ii 33 — at the 
battle of Culm, 41 — taken prisoner, 
43. 

Haynau, combat at, i. 611. 

Hesse Homburg, Prince, at the battle 
of Culm, ii. 39 — at Leipsic, 121, 
147, 150— «t the storming of Leip- 
sic, 163. 

Hill, general, at the battle of Talavera, L 
343— at Busaoo, 375 — success of, at 
Aroyo de Molinos, 464. 

HiU, colonel, taken prisoner at Fuentes 
d'Onore, i. 423. 

Hobarty Lady Emily Jane, marriage of, 
to Lord Castlereagh, i. 16. 

Hoey, lieutenant, death of, L 375. 

Holdemesse House, purchase, &c., of, by 
Lord Londonderry, iii 246. 

Holland, measures of Napoleon for de- 
fence of, 1813, ii. 207— counter-revo- 
lution in, 216 et teq, — provisions of 
treaty of Paiis regarding, 482, 483 — 
the final treaty of Vienna, 621. 

Holy Alliance, the, Brougham's motion 
regarding, iii. 29 — Castlereagh on it, 
30, 31 note. 

Hope, Sir John, during Sir John Moore's 
advance, i 256— during the Walche- 
ren expedition, 297 — dtiring the ad- 
vance mto Spain, 321 — at Corunna, 
329. 

Horn, general, at Laon, il. 377. 

Homer, Mr, Uie report of tiie Bullion 
Committee drawn up by, i. 498 — ^his 
resolutions thrown out, 512. 

Houghton, general, at Aibuera, i 437, 
438. 

Houston, general, at Fuentes d'Onore, 
L 416, 422, 423— operations against 
Badajos, 443. 

Howard, colonel, at Aroyo de Molinos, 
i. 465. 

Humbert, general, his landing in Kill- 
ala Bay, &c, 1. 66 et 9eq,—\nB surren- 
der, 68. 

Humboldt, M. de, Prussian plenipoten- 
tiary to Prague, L 675 — represents 
Prussia at Chatillon, ii 259<-«t Con- 
grcea of Aiz-la-Chapelle, iii. 60. 

Hunt, lieutenant, i. 447, 448. 

Hunt, Mr, the Radical leader in 1817, 
iii. 35. 



Huntly, Lord, during the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, L 296. 

Httskissou, Mr, speech of, on the Bank 
Act, 1817, iii. 47 note— side taken by, 
on the Bank Act, 83. 

Hutchinson, general, at the battle of 
CasUebar, L 67. 

Imaz, surrender of Badajos by, i. 399. 

Imports, decline in, 1817, iii. 83. 

Income tax, the, debate on its continu- 
ance, iiL 8 — Lord Costlereagh's argu- 
ments for it, 9. 

India, position, &c., of, under Lord Wel- 
lesley, i. 173— threatened reduction of 
the army, 177. 

Inglis, colonel, at Aibuera, i. 438. 

Ings, one of the Cato Street conspirators, 
iii. 109, 112. 

Ionian Islands, proposed surrender of, to 
Naples, ii. 580. 

Ii«land, Castlereagh on the state of, 
1793, i. 12 note— Act admitting Ro- 
man Catholics to the franchise in, 17 
— dangers in 1793, 19 e^ seq. — Castle- 
reagh on it in 1794, 24— origin of the 
revolutionary troubles in, 30 — the 
Volunteers, 31 — the United Irishmen, 
32 — objects of the movement, 33 — ^rise 
of Orangemen, 34 — great extent, Ac., 
of the conspiracy, 85 — mission of the 
loaders to Paris, 36 — objects and 
pUms of the conspirators, 38— small 
force of Government, 39 — atrocities of 
the militia and volunteers, 41— treaty 
with France, and expedition to Bantry 
Bay, 43— first rising in 1797, 46 — 
violent designs and proceedings of the 
rebels, 47 — arrest of the executive 
committee, 48 — of Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
49— outbreak of the rebellion, 52 — 
measures of Government, 61 ct seq. — 
violence of the Protestant party in 
Dublin, 63 — the landing of the French 
in Killala Bay, 65— results of the re- 
bellion, 72— renewed danger of French 
invasion, 73 — Mr Pitt's plans for paci- 
fying, 76 — the Union proposed, 81 — 
opposition to it, 82 — views of Pitt on 
it, and on Catholic emancipation, 83 — 
increased opposition, 84 — terms of it 
as proposed, 85 — Castlereagh*s views 
on the proposed terms of the Union, 
86 et teq, — first movement toward it, 
90 — rapid prog^ress of resistance, 91, 
90 — ^the Union passed in the British 
House, 99 — rejected in the Irish, 100 
— efforts of piu:iie8 during the recess, 
105, 106 — ^threatened French invasion, 
107 — disturbed state of the country, 
108— military forces in it, 110— diffi- 
culties with the militia, &a, 112 — 
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Ireland, continued, 

effect of the lord - lieutenant's tour 
through the country, 112 — preparation 
for and against the French invasion, 
113 — chtuiges regarding the Union, 
115— the Act passed, 116 — efforts of 
Opposition, 117— fresh difficulties, 118 
— it finally carried, 120 — reception of 
the measure, 122 — difficulties regard- 
ing creation of peerages, 12S — difficulty 
r^;arding the Catholic claims, 127 — 
review of the benefits derived from 
the Union, 137 ef seq. — first measures 
in the Imperial Parliament regarding, 
142 — Lord Clare's picture of its state, 
145— memoir by Lord Castlereagh on 
the Catholic claims, 147 — the proposed 
adjustment of tithes, 152 — returns re- 
lating to the Catholic clergy, 154 — 
plan for endowment of them, 155 — 
memoir on its defence, t6.— renewed 
insurrection, 160. 

Irish administration, attack on Lord 
Castlereagh 's, in 1818, and hia reply, 
iii. 52 et seq. 

Irish militia and volunteers, the, their 
atrocities during the Irish rebellion, 
i. 41. 

Irish Parliament, Castlereagh's debut in, 
L 18. 

Italy, cautious policy of Castlereagh 
with regard to, in 1812, L 583— state 
of affairs in, 1813, ii. 187— difficulties 
arising to the Allies from, 342 et seq. 
negotiations with Murat regarding, 
461 — threatening aspect of affiedrs in, 
471 — armistice concluded in, 478 — 
provisions of treaty of Paris regarding, 
482, 483— views of Lord Castlereagh 
with regard to, 500— settlement of, by 
the Congress of Vienna, 578 — final 
settlement of, at Vienna, 621— Lord 
Castlereagh's instructions to Welling- 
ton regarding, iil 169 — policy of the 
Congress of Verona regarding, iiL 227. 

Jansen, general, ii. 383. 

Java, the surrender of, by England, ii. 
622. 

Jebb, Mr, pamphlet by, against the 
Union, L 91. 

Jena, the campaign of, i. 207. 

Jomini, general, urges immediate attack 
on Dresden, ii. 10— at battle of Dres- 
den, 27— at Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, iii. 60. 

Jones, Mr Harford, ambassador to Persia, 
L 181. 

Jones, colonel, description of Ciudad 
Kodrigo by, i. 468. 

Jourdan, marshal, at Talavera, i 342 et 
seq. 



Junot, marshal, march of, on Lisbon, L 
232— his arrival there, 233— defeated 
at Vimeira, 252— convention of Cin- 
tra, 253 et seq. — movements during 
Massena's invasion of Portugal, 373. 

Eaisaroff, general, at ArciB-8ur>Aube, 
ii. 389. 

Kalisch, treaty of, i. 548. 

Katzbach, Blucher defeated on the, ii. 7 
— battle of the, 5i et seq. 

Kellermann, general, i. 599 — at battle of 
Dresden, ii. 23— at Leipsic, 115, 120, 
125, 150— at Kangis, 299. 

Killala Bay, landing of the French in, i. 
65. 

Kilwarden, Lord, murder of, L 162. 

Kirgener, general, death of, L 610. 

Kleist, general, at Liitzen, i. 574 — at 
Bautzen. 601, 603— at Dresden, ii. 13, 
18, 24— at the battle of Culm, 39, 40, 
42— at Leipsio, 119, 121, 147, 152— 
at the storming of Leipeic, l63— at 
Laon, 377, 378 — advance on Paris, 
406— at battle of Paris, 417. 

Klenau, general, movement of, on 
Dresden, ii. 8 — in campaign of Leip- 
sic, 92— at Leipsic, 119, 121, 128, 146, 
153 — subsequent movements assigned 
to, 172. 

Knoring, general, at battle of Culm, uL 
41. 

Koch, general, account of Busaco by, L 
379. 

Koenigstein, fortification of, by Napo- 
leon, i. 658. 

Eolp, general, at Mockern, ii. 129. 

Konigswartha, combat of, L 599. 

Korner, treacherous attack on, i. 672. 

Kutusoff, marshal, death of, i. 567. 

Labrador, M. de, the representative of 
Spain at the Congress of Vienna, ii. 
520. 

La Fert<$-Oaucher, combat at, iL 406. 

Lagrange, general, at Leipeic, ii. 155. 

La Guilloti^re, combat of, ii 357. 

Laind, M. de, ii. 231, 232 et seq. 

Lake, general, measures of, against the 
Irish rebels, i. 46 — victory of, at 
Vinegar Hill, 55 — further proceedings, 
&c., 56 and notes— defeat^ at Castle- 
bar, 67 — ^made a peer, 184. 

La Motte, colonel, L 423. 

Landau, difficulty regarding the garrison 
of, iiL 27. 

Langeron, general, at the battle of the 
Katzbach, ii. 55 — in campaign of Leip- 
sio, 95— at Mockern, 127, 128 — at 
Leix)8ic 147, 153, 155 — at the storm- 
ing of Leipsic, 162— subsequent move- 
ments assigned to, 172— at Buenne^ 
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262— at Laon, S77-^t battle of Paris, 
418. 

LaoD, poBition and forces of Blucher at^ 
ii 373— battle of, 375— its effect on 
the Allies, 383. 

Lapisse, general, at Talavera, L 843. 

La Bothi^re, battle of, ii. 258. 

Latoor Mauboorg, general, defeat of 
Mendiiabel by, i. 399— at Albuera, 
434, 436, 440— at Lutzen, 573— at 
battle of Dresden, iL 17 — ^in campaign 
of Leipsic, 93— at Leipeic, 115, 123~ 
woonded, 124. 

Lauderdale, Lord, negotiations of, with 
France, i 206. 

Lauriston, general, at Liitzen, i. 573, 
574 — combat at Weissig, 599 — at 
Bautzen, 601 — operations against 
Blucher, ii. 6, 7— at the battle of the 
Katebach, 55 —in campaign of Leipeic, 
93— at Leipsic, 115, 119^ 121, 122, 125, 
145, 152 — at the defence of Leipsic, 
1 6 1 — taken prisoner, 165. 

Laybach, the Congress of, iii 142 ei aeq. 

Lederer, general, at Leipsic, ii. 147. 

Lefebvre, marshal, interview with Napo- 
leon after fall of Paris, ii 448 «4 aeq. 

Lef ebyre Desnouettes, general, taken pri- 
soner, L 324 — defeat of Thielman by, 
ii 80 — ^in campaign of Leipsic, 93 — 
at ArciB-sur-Aube, 390. 

Legislative Body, the, its meeting in 
1813, ii. 228— its disaffected feelings, 
229 — Napoleon's address to it, ib, 
et aeq. — committee appointed, 231 — 
its report, &c., on the proposed pacifi- 
cation, 232 €t aeq. 

Leicester, executions for high treason at, 
iii. 45. 

Leipsic, positions of the parties at, ii. 114 
et fe^.' -description of the town, 117 
— the battles, 110 c^ aeq. — assault of 
the town, 161 — entry of the Allied 
sovereigns, 166. 

Leith, general, at Busaco, i. 375. 

Le Normand, Mademoiselle, iii. 61. 

Leon, the isle of, cause and history of 
the revolt in, iii. 77 e^ aeq. 

Leopold, Prince, of Hesse Hombaig, 
killed at Liitzen, i. 583. 

Leval, general, at Montmirail, ii 285 — 
at Vauchamps, 287. 

Lewachoff, general, at Leipeic, iL 120,125. 

Liberals, the, their views as to the na- 
tional distress on the peace, iii 6. 

Liberalism, increase of, after the peace, 
iii 2. 

Lichtenstein, Prince, ii. 423 — at battle of 
Dresden, )8 note, 22 — negotiates ar- 
mistice of Lusigny, 305. 

Lichtenstein, Prince Maurice of, ii. 92, 
104. 



Lieven, Prince, at Congress of Aiz-la- 
Chapelle, iii 60. 

Lieven, the Princess, iii. 61. 

Lihenstein, fortification o^ by Napoleon, 
i. 658. 

Lisbon, occupied by the French, i 233 
— Wellington's reception at, 381. 

Liverpool, Lord, becomes Premier in 
1812, i 522— influence of DksUei'esgh 
in the ministry, 529 — Lord Castle- 
reagh's account of the disposition of the 
Allies to, ii 258 — urges Castlereagh's 
return, 587 — terms of peace proposed, 
626— his Tiews on it, 627 and note, 
631 — ^and the case of the Queen, iii. 
122 et aeq. — his death, iii 248 et aeq. 

Lobau, Count, defeated at Nollendorf, ii 
72. 

Loison, general, at Busaco, i 377 — at 
Fuentes d'Onore, 419, 421. 

London, the visit of the Allied sove- 
reigns to, ii 483 — petition from, on 
the Bank Act, iii %5 note. 

London Corresponding Society, the, i. 47. 

Londonderry, origin of the family of, i 1. 

Londonderry, the first Marquess of, i. 
1, 2 — his &mily, 2 et aeq. — his char- 
acter, 2, 6 et aeq. — the second, aee 
Castlereagh — the third, aee Stewart, 
Sir Charles. 

Londonderry, the Marchioness of, iii. 
266, 267 — accompanies her husband 
to Constantinople, 273 et aeq. — sepul- 
chral chamber at Wynyard erected 
by, 305— carrying out her husband's 
plans by her, 306. 

Louis XVllL, irritation of the Emperor 
Alexander against, ii 526 — warlike pre- 
parations of, 539 — irritation of Alex- 
ander against, 550 — efforts to secure 
Murat's dethronement, 589 — the re- 
turn from Elba, 600 — change in the 
electoral law introduced by, iii 69. 

Louis, Baron, ii 423, 424. 

Louis Napoleon, a guest at Wynyard 
House, iii. 285— his release of Abd-el- 
Kader, 286. 

Louis Philippe, his conduct with regard 
to Abd-el-Kader, iii 284. 

Lowenhielm, M. de, the representative 
of Sweden at the Congress of Vienna, 
ii. 520. 

Ludlam, executed for high treason, iii. 4 6. 

Lugo, Sir John Moore's halt at, i 326. 

Lumley, general, at Albuera, i 440. 

Lusigny, armistice of, ii. 805 et aeq. 

Lutzow, treacherous attack by the 
French on, i 672. 

Luxemburg, transference of, to the 
Netherlands, ii. 570, 571. 

Lynch, M., declaration of, in favour of 
the Bourbons, ii 385. 
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Mmcdonald, manhal, at Lut^en, i. 573, 
577— at Bautzen, 601, 602— opentiona 
against Blacher, li 6, 7 — adYanoe o^ 
against Blucher, 52 — batUe of the 
Katzbach, 54 et 9eq. — ^in campaign of 
Leipaio, 93, 94— at Leipdc, 115, 122, 
145 — at the defence of Leipsic, 161 — 
force under, for defence of Holland, 
&C., 207 — ^his retreat before the AUiea, 
238, 289— at Nangis, Ac., 298, 299— 
defeated at La Goilloti^re, 357— inter- 
yiew with Napoleon after the fall of 
Paris, 448 et m^.— sent with Napo- 
leon's abdication, 451, 454 — his fidelity 
to Napoleon, 474. 

M'Geechy, major, i 447. 

H'Qregor, Sir Oregor, iii. 94. 

M'lntosh, major, at the assault of San 
Cristoval, L 446. 

Mack, general, his disaster at Ulm, L 
196. 

Mackenzie, general, at Talavera, i 342, 
348 et seq. 

M'Kinnon, general, at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
i 476— his death, 477. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the Austrian 
intervention in Naples, iii. 153. 

M'Nevin, an Irish leader, character of 
Lord K Fitzgerald by, i. 51. 

Magdeburg, works, &c., by Napoleon at, 
L659. 

Mahratta war, Lord Oastlereagh on the, 
i. 182. 

Maison, general, at Liitzen, i 575— ope- 
rations against Blucher, ii 7. 

Malt tax, the war, repeal of, iii 17. 

Malta, provisions of treaty of Paris re- 
garding, ii 482. 

Manchester meeting, the, iii. 100. 

Maret (Duke of Bassano), conferences of, 
with Schwartzenberg in 1813, i. 550 
— at the Congress of Prague, 638 et 
uq. passim — ^interview with Metter- 
nich — 646, and again, 654 — dismissed 
from office, ii 198— fidelity of, to 
Napoleon, 474. 

Marie Louise, meeting of, with Napoleon 
at Mayence, i. 680 — her anxiety on 
the approach of the Allies, ii. 409 — 
removed from it with her son, 410 ef 
feg.— desertion of her at Blois, 474 — 
503 — settlement of Parma on her, 593. 

Marmont, marshal, revictuals Ciudad 
Rodrigo, i. 453, 454 et le^.— combat of 
El Bodon, &0., 457 — appearance of his 
army, 459— declines battle, 460, 462 
— goes into winter -quarters, 468 — 
measures to relieve Ciudad Eodrigo, 
471, 479— forces under, 1813, 559— 
at Liitzen, 573, 576, 579— at Bautzen, 
601, 602, 604, 606— account of the 
death of Buroo, 609 — operations 



against Blucher, iL 7— at battle of 
Dresden, 22, 23, 29 — ^in campaign of 
Leipeic, 93— conversation of Napoleon 
with, on his plans, 101 — at Leipsic, 
114, 115, 117, 145— at Mockem, 127, 
129—011 that battle, 131— at Leipaic, 
153 — on the difficulties of retreat at 
Leipeic, 159 — at tiie defence of Leip- 
sic, 161, 162, 163— rejoins Napoleon, 
and account of the army, 168 — mor- 
tality among the troops, 206 — his 
retreat before the Allies, 238, 239— 
at Champauberty 284— on the battle 
of Oaonne, 365 — repulsed at Soissons, 
867— at Laon, 375— nocturnal attack 
on his corps, 877 et 9eq. — defeated at 
F^re Champenoise, 402 — retreat to- 
ward Paris, 406, 407— at the battle of 
Paris, 414 — capitulation agreed to, 
418 — his reasons for joining the 
Allies, 445 — defection of his corps, 
446 — threatened mutiny in it^ 452 — 
Napoleon's denunciation of him, 457. 

Massena, marshal, forces under, for the 
invasion of Portugal, i. 363 — their 
distribution, 364 — capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, 365— and of Abneida, 369— 
the invasion of Portugal, 378— battle 
of Busaco, 874 et seq. — turns Welling- 
ton's position, 380 — arrives at Torres 
YedraiB, and resolves on blockading 
the lines, 886 — depressed state of his 
army, 888— Wellington's foresight as 
to his designs, 389 — retreats, ib. — 
condition of his troops^ 393— rein- 
forcements sent him, 396— Napoleon's 
plans, and his difficulties, 397 — ^Napo- 
leon's orders to, 399 — operations for 
crossing the Tagus, 400— his retreat, 
t&. — losses to this time, 402 — action 
at Redinha, 403— and at the Ceha, 
405— at Sabugal, 407— state of his 
army on re-entering Spain, 409 — ^his 
losses, 410 — Napoleon's fresh instruc- 
tions to him, 412 — ^resumes the offen- 
sive, 417— battle of Fuentes d'Onore, 
418 et seq, — orders the evacuation of 
Almeida, 428. 

Mayence, meeting of Napoleon and the 
Empress at, L 680— difficulty regard- 
ing the garrison of, and its adjust- 
ment, iii. 27. 

Mecklenburg - Strelitz, Prince, mortally 
wounded at Liitzen, i. 583. 

Meerfeldt, general, at Leipsic, ii. 125 — 
taken prisoner, 126 — ^negotiates be- 
tween Napoleon and the Allies, 136 
etseq, 

Melville, Lord, his resignation in 1826^ 
iii. 249. 

Mendizabel, defeat of, by the French, L 
399. 
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Merndorf, colonel, ii 77. 

Merl^, general, at Busaco, i. 877. 

Metternich, Prinoe, interviews and nego- 
tiations with Narbonne in 1813, i. 55i 
€t 'seq. — his answer to Napoleon's pro- 
posals, 557 — negotiations and pro- 
posals after Llitaen, 588, 589— pro- 
posals for a general peace, 590 — dur- 
ing the negotiations at Prague, 638 et 
Hq, — ^interview with the Allied sove- 
reigns, 644 — and with Napoleon, 645 
et seq, — renewed conferences with 
Maret, 654 et teq, — further negotia- 
tions, &a, at Prague, 676 et uq, — 
final proposals, 681 — confidential con- 
versation with Sir Charles Stewart, 
687 — overtures to Napoleon from 
Frankfort, iL 192 «< uq. —concealment 
of his reply from the British Govern- 
ment, 203— treaty with Murat, 209— 
his reception of I^apoleon's terms, 221 
— embarrassment caused by Caulain- 
court's mission, 246 — his influence at 
the Congress of Chatillon, 260— ac- 
cordance between him and Castle- 
reagh, 265 — his admission of the 
claims made by the latter on behalf 
of England, 266— secret effort to in- 
duce Napoleon to negotiate, 267 — 
answer to application for 8usi)en8ion 
of hostilities, 279— division between 
him and Alexander as to resuming 
hostilities, 292 — counsels of, as to the 
war, 810 — letter to Caulaincourt nidg- 
ing acceptance of the Allied terms, 
834— views of, with regard to Italy, 
500, 501 — views at the Congress of 
Vienna, 509 — supports the admission 
of Fiance, ^, to the Congress, 520 — 
the representative of Austria there, 
ib, — his views regarding Prussia and 
Saxony, &c., 580 et w^.— interview 
with Alexander on the subject of 
Poland, 548— decided note to Russia 
on Poland, 551— correspondence with 
Fouch^ on the probabilities of Napo- 
leon's return, 578 — steps taken against 
Murat, 691 — his proposals reguxling 
Parma, 598— at Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, iii. 60 — correspondence with, 
regaling the Queen's trial, 129 — 
measures, &c., of, on the Spanish re- 
volution, 132 — his policy, &c., at 
Congress of Verona, 228 note — his re- 
ception of Lord Londonderry in 1840, 
273. 

Metzko, general, at battle of Dresden, 
ii. 24, 26 — taken prisoner, 26. 

Milaradowitch, general, at Ltttzen, l 572 
—at Bautzen, 600,602— at Culm, ii.41. 

Military revolt, effects of, in Spain, 
Italy, ftc, iii 130. 



Militia, the, their atrocities during the 

Irish rebellion, i. 41. 
Missiessy, admiral, during the Walcheren 

expedition, i. 297. 
Mockem, battle of, ii 127 e< eeq, 
Modatoff, Prince, ii 72. 
Moira, Earl, fieuls to form a ministiy in 

1812, L 522. 

Mol^ M. de, made minister of justice, 
ii. 199 — ^measures advocated by, on 
the approach of the Allies, 411. 

Molitor, genera], force under, in Bel- 
gium, ii. 207— compelled to abandon 
Holland, 216. 

Monetary crisis of 1847, Lord London- 
derry's conduct during the, iii. 286. 

Monnet, general, defence of Flushing 
by, L 298. 

Montbrun, general, at Fuentes d'Onore, 
i. 421. 

Montereau, battle of, iL 802. 

Montfort, colonel, ii. 164. 

Montmirail, battle of, it 285. 

Moore, Sir John, captures Wexford, L 
66— hiB advance into Spain, 256, 321 
— effect of it, 256— his desponding 
views as to the contest there, 257 
note — Castlereagh's instructions to 
him as to the disposal of the army, 
259— his retreat to Corunna, 324 et 
«c?.— offers battle at Lugo, 326— ar- 
rival at Corunna, 327 — battle of Cor- 
unna, 328— mortally wounded, 329. 

Moore, Thomas, character of Lord £. 
Fiti^^erald by, i. 51. 

Moore's Diary, attack on Lord Castle- 
reagh in, and answer of his brother, 
iii. 292 et aeq. 

Morand, general, at Dennowits, ii. 62. 

Moreau, general, views of, as to the at- 
tack on Dresden, iL 12 — mortally 
wounded at Dresden, 27 — his death, 29. 

Moreau, general, surrender of Soissons 
by, iL 360— his trial for it, 362. 

Mortier, marshal, measures of, for de- 
fence of Badajos, L 414— at Liitzen, 
579— at battle of Dresden, iL 21— at 
Leipeic, 119, 121, 122— at Vauchamps, 
288— repulse of, at Soissons, 867— at 
Laon, 875, 376 — defeated at F^re 
Champenoise, 402 — retreat toward 
Paris, 406, 407— at the battle of Pftri% 
414. 

Moscow, visit of Lord and Lady London- 
derry to, iiL 267. 

Mountjoy, Lord, defeat of the Irish re- 
bels by, L 54. 

Murat, Napoleon's difficulties with, in 

1813, L 593— at battle of Dresden, ii. 
21, 26 — in campaign of Leipeic, 93, 
103, 105— at battle of Leipeic, 114, 
123, 124, 145— tieaty of, with the 
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Hurat, continued. 

Allies, 209— difficultioB of the Allies 
in connection with, 842 — negotiations 
with, regarding Italy, 461— difficulty 
caused by his ambiguous conduct, 471 
— ^his dethronement urged by Talley- 
rand, 510 — ^his equivocal conduct and 
objects, 577 et seq. — discussions as to 
dispossessing him by force, 578 — first 
views of the Allies regarding him, 579 
— declaration of war, and steps of the 
Allies against him, 590. 

Murphy, John, a leader of the Irish re- 
bels, i. 58. 

Murray, genera], at the passage of the 
Douro, i. 334, 835, 836^returns to 
England, 837. 

Musnier, general, at Vauchamps, ii. 287. 

Myers, colonel, at Albuera, i. 439. 

Nangis, combat of, ii. 299. 

Nansouty, geueml, takes Berry-au-Bac, 
ii. 367 — at Craonne, 368-— wounded, 
872— at Laon, 875. 

Kapler, major, at Ciudad Kodrigo, i« 
477. 

Naples, the afi&irs of, discussion at the 
Congress of Vienna on, ii 577 et acq. 
—first intentions of the Allies regard- 
ing, 579 — revolution in, and constitu- 
tion of 1812 proclaimed, iii. 79 — the 
king of, at the Congress of Laybach, 
142, 143— overthrow of the revolution 
in, 150. 

Napoleon, the emperor, the campaign of 
AusterUtz, i. 196 et seq. — the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 216— 
his indignation on the Copenhagen 
expedition, 218 — justification of the 
Copenhagen expedition subsequently 
furnished by him, 224 — his measures 
against Portugal, and views on the Pen- 
insula, 282 — naval force at his com- 
mand, 235 — origin and outbreak of 
the Peninsular war, 243 — ^his plan of 
operations in the Peninsula, 271 — this 
foiled by Ca8tlereagh,272 — hisnaval de- 
signs penetrated by Castlereagh, 281 — 
plans of the latter to defeat them, 282 — 
measures of, against the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, 299, 300 — operations against 
Sir John Moore, 822 — Soult's con- 
spiracy against, 833 — orders Mossena 
to invade Portugal, 878 — his plans for 
a fresh invasion of Portugal, 396— his 
orders to Massena, 899 — his new plans 
for the invasion of Portugal, 412 — 
issuing of the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees, 517 — proposals of peace to Eng- 
land in 1812, 531— negotiations with 
Sweden, &&, in 1812, 537, 588— forces 
for the Russian campaign, and pro- 



spects of it, 589— its disasters, and his 
position in 1813, 542 — disposition, 
&c., of his forces in 1818, 546— nego- 
tiations with Austria in 1818, 554 ttteq. 
— Mettemich's answer to theses 557 — 
his forces, and their position at the 
opening of the campaign, 558 et aeq. — 
forward movement of, 569 — combat 
of Weisaenfels, 570 — movements be- 
fore Ltttxen, 571— battle of Lutsen, 
578 — his forces and losses at it, 581 — 
movements in pursuit, 583— enters 
Dresden, and lus reception of the 
magistrates, 585 — passage of the Elbe, 
586 — ^joined by the King of Saxony, 
587 — tone assumed toward Austria, 
and his demands, 588 — ^proposals of 
Mettemich, 589 — ^increasing distrust, 
591— his change of plan on discover- 
ing the views of Austria, 592 — his 
vast preparations, 593 et m^.— mea- 
sures for strengthening the Elbe, 595 
< — advance to Bautsen, and reception 
of the Austrian proposals, 597 — ad- 
vances made to Russia, 598 — battle of 
Bautzen, 600 et aeq, — movements in 
pursuit, 607 — combats during it, 608 
— his emotion on Duroc's death, 610 
— reasons for his desiring an armistice, 
613 — it is agreed to, 615 — further 
discussions with Austria, 617— armi- 
stice of Pleswits, 618 — advantages of 
his position, 624 — his views at the 
Congress of Prague, 636 — ^his line of 
policy in consequence, 637— histoiy 
of the negotiations at Prague, 638 et 
seq. — ^interview with Mettemich, 647 
et seq. — measures for strengthening 
the line of the Elbe, &c., 657 et seq. — 
forces accumulated by him, 662 — bis 
plan of the campaign, 665— his delay 
in sending plenipotentiaries to Prague, 
674— further delays, Ac, 676 et seq.-- 
journey to Mayence to meet the Em- 
press, 680 — final proposals of Austria, 
681 — termination of the Congress, and 
declaration of war by Austria, 683 — 
efforts to engage her in a secret nego- 
tiation, 684— his last proposals, which 
are rejected, 685 — review of his troops, 
691 — his forces for campaign of Dres- 
den, ii. 2 — moves against Blucher, 
4, 5 — his return to Dresden, \i et 
seq. — his arrangements, 17 — battle of 
Dresden, 18 — advantages gained by 
him, 81 — his plan of operations, and 
iastmctions to Vandamme, 38 — his 
receipt of the intelligence of Culm, 
45 — his false chaises against Van- 
damme, 46 — errors committed by 
himself, 47 et seq, — orders movement 
on Berlin, 49— battle of Qroos Beeren, 
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50— real cause of his dispersion of 
force, 51— battle of theKatzbacb, 54— 
effect of these diaaaters on him, 56 — 
cauaee of his early success and subse- 
quent disasters, 57 — moves against 
Blucher, who falls back, 69 et seq. — 
battle of DennewitE, 62 — ^his alarming 
position, 64 — fresh levies, 65 — the 
Allies again threaten Dresden, 66 — 
his movement against them, 67 — con- 
versation with St Cyr, 68— halts in 
his pursuit, 69 — ^reasons for his re- 
treat to Dresden, 71— his plan of at- 
tack on Berlin, ib, — reasons for delay- 
ing operations, 73 — action on the left, 
and his retreat, 74 — losses among 
the hills, 75 — returns to Dresden, ib. 
— again moves against Blucher, but 
returns to Dresden, 79 — losses iu his 
rear, 80, 81 — new plan of operations, 
82— hid losses to this time, 83 note 
— his plan for the remainder of the 
campaign, 88— his position at Dresden, 
and plans at this time, 92 et scq. — 
moves against Blucher, 94— the armies 
cross each other, 95 — effect of his 
movements, 97 — instructions to St 
Cyr at Dresden, 98 — his views at this 
time, 99— discontent in the army, 100 
— conversation with Marmont on his 
plans, 101 — compelled to change these, 
103— fall of the kingdom of West- 
phalla^ and defection of Bavaria, 108 
— conversation at Leipeio with his 
marshals, 112 cf seq. — ^position of his 
troops there, 114 — battles of Leipsic, 
119— inactivity during the I7th, 184— 
difficulties of his situation, and nego- 
tiations through Meerfeldt, 136, 12S et 
teq. — avoids preparing for retreat, 144 
— <lispOBitions for the battle of the 
18th, 145 — on the nigbt after the 
battle, 157 — preparations for retreat, 
and its difficulties, 159 — last inter- 
view with the King of Saxony, 160 — 
retreat from Leipsic, 161 — his total 
losses in these battles, 165 and note — 
state of the ai*my, and his depression, 
168 — disorganisation of the army, 173 
— battle of Hanau, 174 — his orders 
to the garrisons in the rear, 175 — ^fear- 
ful state and surrender of these, 177 — 
forces displayed by him in this cam- 
paign, 178— his errors in it, 184 — 
state, &c., of the army after crossing 
the Rhine, 186 — his instructions re- 
garding Spain, 189 — discontent in 
France, ib. — proposals of the Allies 
from Frankfort, 192— his reception of 
these, 195 —depression at Paris, 196 
his reasons for continuing the war, 
197— dismissal of Maret, 198 — war- 



like preparations and levies, 199 — 
faUure of the latter, 200-.Btate of the 
finances, 201 — partial acceptance of 
the Frankfort terms, 202 et seq. — ^ruin- 
ous condition of the French fortresses, 
205— mortality in the army, 206 — 
measures for defence of Flanders, &c., 
207 — ^reorganisation of the Quard and 
entire forces, ib, — ^treaty of Valen^ay 
with Ferdinand VIL, 208 — treaty 
with the Pope, 209— measures to re- 
cruit his forces, and retreat before 
the invaders, 226 — meeting and dis- 
affection of the Legislative Body, 228 
— his address to it, 229 — prorogues 
the Chamber, and his speech on the 
occasion, 234 et teq. — his speech to 
the Senate, 236 — forces by which at- 
tacked, 237 — sends Caulaincourt to 
treat with the Allies, 245 — small 
amount of his forces, and his desper- 
ate situation, 249 — his plan of the 
campaign, 250 — battle of Brienue, 252 
—battle of La Rothi^ 253— his in- 
structions to Caulaincourt at Chatillon, 
260 note — views of Castlereagh re- 
garding him, 261 — secret effort of 
Metternich to induce him to nego- 
tiate, 267 — gives Caulaincourt full 
powers, 270 — his vacillation with re- 
gard to the negotiations, 279 — his 
anxiety to gain time, 280 — scheme of 
attack on Blucher, 282— battle of 
Champaubert, 284 — of Montmirail, 
285— of Chateau-Thierry and Van- 
champs, 287 — fresh proposals of the 
Allies, 293— his answer to them, 295 
— secret letter to the Emperor of 
Austria, 296 — moves against ISchwart- 
zenberg, 297 — combats of Nangis and 
Villeneuve, 298 — proposals from the 
Allies for an armistice, 800 — battle of 
Montereau, 302— orders the retention 
of Lombardy, 304 — his instructions 
as to armistice, 305 — negotiations re- 
garding it, 306 et teq. — ^his demands, 
326 — final terms offered him at 
Chatillon, 328 — his counter-project, 
329 et seq, — its rejection, 831 — his 
final proposals, and rupture of the 
Congress, 332 — his pretensions the 
cause of this, 335 — on the importance 
of Antwerp, 836 — chances in his fovour 
from the secret disunion of the Allies, 
337 — seeming justice of his pleas at 
the Congress, 849 — his movements 
against Schwartzenberg, 854 — and 
against Blucher, 356 — his irritation 
against Moreau for the surrender of 
Soissons, 361 — forces at Craonne, and 
reasons for attacking there, 364 — re- 
pulsed at Soissons, &c, 367— battle 
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Napoleon, eontinuscL 
of Craonne, 868 — ^his plan and move- 
ments, 874— battle of Laon, 375— his 
desperate situation, 380 — capture of 
Hheims, 881 — ^his subsequent plans, 
888 — resolves on moving against 
Schwartzenbeig, 884, 886, 888— battle 
of Arcis-sur-Aube, 889— retreats after 
it, 892 — his subsequent designs, 893 
— ^his march to St Dizier, 894 — ^Inter- 
cepted despatches from him, 895 — 
Winzingerode despatched after him 
and defeated, 400 et wg.— battles of 
F5re Champenoise, 402 et seq. — directs 
the removal of the EmpresR, &a, from 
Paris, 4 1 1 — his dethronement resolved 
on, 423 — decree for his dethronement, 
425, 428— his movements, and return 
toward Paris, 430 — receives the in- 
telligence of its fall, 432 et seq. — 
sends Caulaincourt to Paris to nego- 
tiate, 484 et teq. — rejects the proposal 
of Elba, 441 — his plans for renewing 
the war, 442 et »eq. — discouragement, 
&o., of the army, 444 — desertion of 
Marmonty 445 — interview with his 
marshals, 448 — offers abdication in 
favour of his son, 450 — return of the 
marshals with the answer of the 
Allies, 456 — agrees to abdicate, 458 — 
universal defection from him, 473 — 
the parting with the Guard, 475 — 
the treaty of Paris, 476 — errors 
as to his fall, and the true causes 
of it, 488 et seq. — ^his removal from 
Elba ui^g^ by Talleyrand, 511 — 
alarm excited at Paris by his intended 
descent from Elba, 577 — his return 
from Elba, 595— measures of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 596 et seq, — speech of 
Castlereagh, 604— negotiation refused 
by England, 610 — ^his irritation, 611 
— Castlereagh's speech on his position, 
613 ct seq.'-hiB removal to St Helena, 
625 — Castlereagh's speech on the de- 
tention of, iii. 31— detailed statement 
of his losses during the Russian cam- 
paign, 809 et ieq. 

Napper Tandy, proclamation by, to Irish, 
i 66 — his cowardice, 69 note. 

Narbonne, M. de, ambassador to Austria, 
i. 551 — negotiations in 1813, 554 et teq. 
— ^tone assumed after Liitzen, 588 — 
answer to Mettemich's proposals, 590 
— named plenipotentia^ to Prague, 
674 et seq, 

Needham, general, defeat of the Irish 
rebels by, i. 55. 

Nesselrode, Count, secret despatch from 
Stackelberg to, intercepted, i. 591 — 
during the negotiations at Prague, 639 
et teq. passim — concurs in the Frank- 



fort overtures, il 194— 423— at the 
Congress of Vienna, 503— the repre- 
sentative of Russia at the Congreas, 
520— arranges the second treaty of 
Paris, 631— at Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, iii 60— exposition of the 
views of Russia at Laybach, 144. 

Netherlands, setUement of kingdom of,iL 
669 et seq. — ^the kingdom of, as settled 
by treaty of Paris, 621— treaty witii, 
for suppression of the slave trade, iii. 
55, 57— «tate of, in 1818, 59. 

New Ross, defeat of the Irish rebels at, 
L54. 

Ney, marshal, movements during Maa- 
sena's invasion of Portugal, L 373 — at 
Busaco, 876, 377— defeated at Redinha, 
404 — again at the Ceira, 406 — forces 
under, 1813, 559— at combat of Weis- 
senfels, 570— at Liitsen, 573, 574, 677 
— occupies Leipsic, 583 — at BautaeD, 
601, 605— check of, at Haynau, 611 — 
operations against Blucher, il 6, 7 — 
at battle of Dresden, 21, 23 — forces 
under, for advance on Berlin, 59 —his 
movements, 61 — batUe of Dennewiti, 
62— his retreat after Dennewits^ 81 — 
retires before Bemadotte, 91 — ^in cam- 
paign of Leipsic, 94, 97, 105 — at Leip- 
sic, 114, 116, 117, 148, 153, 155-at 
Mockem, 127, 128— at Leipsic, 145 — 
his retreat before the Allies, 238, 289 
—at Craonne, 868— at Laon, 875, 876 
— at Arcis-sur-Aube, 889, 890 — discus- 
sion with Napoleon after the fall of 
Paris, 448 et ieq. — amission to the 
Allies with Napoleon's conditional 
abdication, 452 et zeq. — declares for 
the King of Rome, 454 — urges on Na- 
poleon unconditional abdication, 456. 

Nicholas, the emperor, his reception of 
Lord Londonderry in 1836, iiL 266. 

Nollendorf, combat of, ii. 67, 72. 

Non-intercourse Act, the, and its effects, 
i. 520. 

Norway, agreement with Sweden regard- 
ing, L 587, 538 — ^its annexation to 
Sweden agreed to, 562 — difficulties 
regarding its disposal, ii. 466 — ^views 
of Lord Castlereagh with regard to» 
500— final settlement of, 621. 

Noetits, general, at Leipsic, iL 125 — at 
F^e Champenoise, 408. 

Novosittsoff, M., i. 192. 

O'Coigley, an Irish leader, L 47. 

O'Connor, Arthur, treasonable mission 
of, to France, L 36 — treaty oonduded, 
48, 44 — plans in London, 47. 

Oerebro, the convention of, L 562. 

Olivenai, captured by Soult, i 898 — cap- 
tured by the British, 414. 
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Olsoofief, general, at La Rothi^re, ii. 254 
— ^movements after La Rothi^re, 282, 
283— defeated at Champaubert, 284. 

Orange, the Prince of, revolntion in his 
favour, ii 217 — his premature attempt 
in Flanders, 847 et seq, 

Orangemen, the, their rise in Ireland, 
l84. 

Orders in Council, the, and their effects, 
L 517, 518 et ae^.— debate on, in 1812, 
528 — ^their conditional repeal, 527. 

Orloff Denisoff, Count, at Leipsic, ii 124. 

Ostermann Tolstoy, general, at Bautzen, 
i 602 — during retreat from Dresden, 
ii. 80, 85— first battle of Culm, 86— 
second, 38, 89. 

O'Toole, major, at Ciudad Rodrigo, s. 
475, 477. 

Otway, colonel, at Benavente, i 828 — 
at Albuera^ 440. 

Oudinot, marshal, forces under, 1813, i. 
559— at Liitzen,573— at Bautzen, 601, 
602, 604 — movement on Berlin ordered 
by Napoleon, ii 49 — battle of Gross 
Beeren, 50— at Dennewitz, 62 — at 
Leipsic, 120, 122, 150— at La Rotbi^re, 
255— at Nangis, 299— defeated at Bar- 
snr-Aube, 857 — at Arcis-sur-Aube, 392 
interview with Napoleon after the fall 
of Paris, 448 et geq. 

Oulart, success of the Irish rebels at^ 
i. 53. 

Pacific policy, circular on, by Lord Castle* 
reagh, iii 24 and note. 

Pack, genera], operations against Massena, 
i 407— at audad Rodrigo, 478. 

Pacthod, general, defeated at F^re Cham- 
penoise, ii. 408 — made prisoner, 
404. 

Paget, Lord, during Sir John Moore's 
advance^ i 322 — at the passage of the 
Douro, 334. 

Paget, general, at the passage of the 
Douro, i 335. 

Pahlen, general, during campaign of 
Leipsic, ii 105— at La Rothi^re, 254 
--defeated at Nangis, 299 — ^pursuit of 
Marmont by, 406. 

Pajol, general, at Montereau, ii. 808. 

Palmella, M. de, the representative of 
Portugal at the Congress of Vienna, ii 
520. 

Palmerston, Lord, on reduction of the 
army, iii. 20. 

Paper currency, treaty of England, Russia, 
and Prussia, regarding, i 644 — contrac- 
tion of, on the peace, and its effects, 
iii 4— falling off in, 1817, 83. 

Paris, gloom in, after the Leipsic cam- 
paign, ii 196— advance of Schwartzen* 
berg toward, and gloomy state of feel- 



ing in, 384 — the Allied march on, pro- 
posed, and discussion on it, 896 et seq, 
— ^it resolved on, 400 — arrival of the 
Allies before, 408 — general consterna- 
tion, 409 — ^force for its defence, 414 — 
force of the Allies against it, 415 — 
battle of, 417 — its capitulation, 418 — 
entry of the Allies, 420— feelings of 
the inhabitants, 421 — signature of tho 
first trealy of, 476 —treaty of, its ob- 
jects to guard against French aggres- 
sion, 494 — ^threatened eicactions, &c., 
of Blucher in, after Waterloo, 617— 
the restoration of the works of art 
from, 618 et teq. — terms of the second 
treaty of, 631 et seq. 
Parliament^ the Irish Union Act passed 
in, i 99 — Lord Castlereagh's debut in, 
141 — ^his measures there regarding Ire- 
land, and debate on them, 142 — debate 
on the Copenhagen expedition in, 220 
— ^the thanks of, voted to Sir Charles 
Stewart, 356 et seq. — Lord Castle- 
reagh's services in, while out of office, 
482 — the Regency question, 483 et seq. 
— debate on the Peninsular war in 1810, 
488 — the Bullion Committee and its 
report, 498 et seq. — Mr Yansittart's 
counter-resolutions, and debate on the 
subject, 500 et seq. — debate on battle 
of Albuera, &c., 515 e^ seq. — debate on 
the Oi'ders in Council, 528 et seq. — 
discussion on the peace, ii. 485 — state 
of, in 1816, 588— speech of Castle- 
reagh on the return from Elba, 604— 
supplies,&o., voted, 605 — Castlereagh's 
speech on Napoleon's position, 613 et 
seq. — debate on the continuance of the 
income tax, iii. 8— result of the debate, 
and its importance, 1 4-— debate on con- 
tinuance of the Bank Restriction Act, 
17 — on the reductions in the army, 18 
— on agricultural distress, 21 et seq. — 
debate on the Holy Alliance, 29 — on 
the detention of Napoleon, 81— on the 
general distress, and appointment of a 
committee on it, 36 and note-— debate 
on the Seditious Meetings Bill, 39 et seq. 
— grant for new churches, 50 — Lord 
Castlereagh's speech on it, 51 — debate 
on his Irish administration, and his 
reply, 52 et seq. — committee on Bank 
Restriction Act, 83 — finance resolu- 
tions of Mr Vansittart, 89— the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, and debate on it^ 94 
et teq. — ^proceedings with regard to the 
general distress, 100— passing of tho 
Six Acts, 101 et s^, — debate on tho 
Austrian intervention in Naples, &c., 
153— clebate on Lord Londonderry's 
appointment as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, 264 et seq. 
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Parliamentary refonn, Lord Castlereagh's 
early support of, i. 17. 

Parma, the duchy of, its disposal by the 
Congress of Vienna, ii. 593. 

Parsons, Sir L., motion by, against the 
Union, i. 100. 

Pecheuz, general, defeated at Dannen- 
beig, ii. 81. 

Peel, Sir R., chairman of the committee 
on the Bank Act, iii. 83 — character 
of Lord Castlereagh by, 195 — resigns 
on Canning's becoming premier, 249 
— correspondence of Lord London- 
derry with, in 1834, 258 et seq.^ 
letter from Lord Londonderry on the 
Eastern question, 274 et seq. 

Pelham, Mr, chiuf secretary for Ireland, 
i. 27 — his declaration against conces- 
sion, 28 — retires, 29. 

Peninsular war, the breaking out of, i. 
243 — agitation at home against it in 
1810, 487 — growing despondence re- 
garding it, 494 — grounds of Castle- 
reagh's and Wellingtons confidence, 
495— difficulty of procuring specie for 
it, 497 — Lord ^Londonderry's History 
of the, iii. 262. 

Pepe, genera], defeat of, by the Austri- 
ans, iii. 150, 151. 

Perceval, Mr, composition of his ministry, 
i. 211— the assassination of, 521. 

Persia, negotiations of Lord Castlereagh 
with, in 1802, &c., i. 181. 

Peterloo, the meeting at, iii. 100. 

Petty, Lord Henry, opposition of Castle- 
reagh to his finance scheme, i. 205. 

Phillips, captain, iii. 46. 

Picton, general, at Busaco, i. 375 — ^action 
at Redinha, 404. 

Piedmont, Genoa annexed to, ii. 574 — 
revolution in, and constitution pro- 
claimed, iii. 79 — revolution in, and 
it6 suppression by Austria, 152. 

Pirsch, general, at Leipsic, ii. 151, 152. 

Pitt, Mr, his plans for pacifying Ireland, 
i. 76 ct M^.— views of, on the Irish 
Union and Emancipation, 83 — brings 
forward the Irish Union in the British 
Parliament, 99 — his firmness on its 
rejection in Ireland, 102 — difficulties 
caused by the King's views on the 
Catholic question, 129 ei seq, — his re- 
signation, and views on the subject, 
1 82 — his principles in the Revolution- 
ary war, iiL 146 — return of, to office, 
i. 184 et seq. — the new ministry, 185 
note — bis foreign policy at this time, 
188— efforts for the coalition against 
France, 189 — treaties with Austria 
and Russia, 190 et seq. — efforts to 
secure the adhesion of Prussia, 198, 
194—his death, 204. 



Pius VII. , treaty of Napoleon with, ii. 209. 

Platoff, successes of, in rear of the French, 
ii.80. 

Pleswitz, armistice of, L 618 ^ seq. — 
Thiers on it, 619. 

Poland, Alexander's views on, and divi- 
sions caused among the Allies by 
these, ii. 339 — ^views of Lord Castle- 
reagh for the restoration of, 499 — 
efforts of Alexander to conciliate the 
inhabitants, 502 — the discussion on it 
at the Congress of Vienna, 505 et seq. 
concord of Russia and Prussia regard- 
ing, 524— interview of Alexander with 
TiJleyrand regarding, 527 — and with 
Castlereagh, 631 — occupied by Russia, 
536 — modified views of Russia on, 540 
— the Emperor modifies his views, 553 
— concessions with regard to it, 564 — 
efforts of Castlereagh to secure a con- 
stitution, 565 — final settlement of, at 
Vienna, 621. 

Pombrel, skirmish at, i. 403. 

Poniatowski, marshal, in campaign of 
Leipsic, ii. 93 — at Leipsic, 115, 145, 
150 — at the defence of Leipsic, 161 — 
his death, 164. 

Ponsonby, Mr, i. 18 — his arguments 
against the Copenhagen exi>edition, 
220 — opposes the Seditiouji Meetings 
BUI, iii. 44. 

Popbam, Sir Home, ui^ges the Walcheren 
expedition, i. 289. 

Portland, the Duke of, the Union Act aa 
proposed by, i. 85 — ^views of, on Cath- 
olic emancipation, 95 — his conduct 
regarding the promised Irish peerages, 
124 — privy to the intrigue against 
Lord Castlereagh, 309. 

Portugal, Napoleon's attack on, in 1808, 
i. 232— flight of the royal family to 
Brazil, 233 — the expedition to, re- 
solved on, 245, 247 — force for it, and 
selection of commander, 249 — its 
landing and successes, 251 et seq. — 
Castlereagh's measures for the defence 
of, 280->Btate of afifaira on Welling- 
ton s second landing, and his recep- 
tion, 331 — its invasion by Masaena, 
373 — imbecility, &c, of the Govern- 
ment, 394— Napoleon's plan for a freah 
invasion, 896— Wte of the army and 
militia, 402 — admitted to the Congress 
of Vienna, ii. 520 — accedes to abolition 
of the slave trade, iii. 57— clifferences 
with Spain in 1818,68 — revolution in, 
78. 

Pozzo di Borgo, Connt, IL 428 — urges 
the march on Paris, 397 — supports the 
matrimonial alliance with France, 591 
— at Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, iiL 
60. 
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Pndfe, the AbM de, ii. 428, 424, 425. 

Prague, Congresa of, importaDce of the 
matters treated of at it, i. 622— state 
of the negotiations at it, 686~Napo- 
leon's policy, 687 — history of the ne- 
gotiations, 688 et seq. — effect of the 
battle of Vitoria on the negotiations, 
656 — Napoleon's delay in sending 
plenipotentiaries, 674 — difficulties and 
delays interposed by him, and history 
of the negotiations, 676 et seq. — ^termi- 
nation of the Congress, 683 — reflections 
on the conferences, 692. 

Pratt, Liady Elizabeth, early letter from 
Lord Caatlereagh to, i. 10 note. 

Presburg, the peace of, i. 208. 

Prosperous, massacre by the Irish rebels 
at, i. 53. 

Protestants, the Irish, secede from the 
united Irishmen, i. 84— their opposi- 
tion to the Union, 91, 92. 

Prussia, her vacillating policy in 1806, i. 
189 — negotiations of the Powers with, 
in 1806, 193— efforts of Great Britain 
to engage her, 194 — change of policy 
after Austerlitz, and treaty with 
France, 198 — the campaign of Jena, 
&c., 207— treaty with England, 213— 
the treaty of Tilsit, 216— treaties with 
Russia and England in 1813, 643 — 
Sir C. Stewart appointed envoy to, 
544 et 8eq. — warlike excitement, and 
supplies from England, 649 — new 
treaty with England, &c., 668 — her 
forces after Bautsen, 628 — the negoti- 
ations at Prague, 689 et seq, — new 
treaty with England, &c., 641 — views 
of, as to peace, 1813, ii 221— the treaty 
of Chaumont, 824-— demands of, at the 
negotiations, 479 — views of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh as to strengthening, 499 — 
her claims on Saxony, 602 — views at 
the Congress of Vienna, 607 — concord 
with Russia as to Poland and Saxony, 
624 — attempts to seize the whole of 
Saxony, 639 — Castlereagh detaches 
her from Russia, 646— renewed union 
between them, 649— gains in Poland, 
664 — settlement of the Saxon question, 
666 et seq. — cessions from Saxony to, 
698— fresh trea^ on the return from 
Elba, 602— the final treaty of Vienna, 
621 — her demands from Fntnce after 
Waterloo, 627, 681— views, &c, of, on 
the Mayence garrison question, iii. 28 
— a member of the Holy Alliance, 80 — 
her representatives at Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
60 — ^a party to the secret defensive 
convention, 67 — a party to the Con- 
gress of Troppau, 188— exposition of 
her views there, 140 note — ^treaty at 
Congress of Laybaeh with Austria and 



Russia, 148 — her representatives and 
policy at the Congress of Verona, 227. 
Puthod, general, at the battle of the 
Katzbach, ii. 55. 

Radicals, the, their declamations and 
views in 1817, iii, 84 et teq. — their ac- 
tivity in 1819, 88 — ^their view of the case 
of the Queen, 120 — their attacks on 
Lord Castlereagh's memory, 188, 186. 

Radzewitz, general, defence of Soissona 
by, ii. 867, 378. 

Raeffskoi, general, at Leipsic,ii. 120, 121, 
122 — succeeds Wittgenstein, 867 — 
at battle of Paris, 417. 

Ramsay, captain, at Fuentes d'Onore, i. 
424. 

Razumoffiskoi, M. de, represents Russia 
at Chatillon, ii. 259. 

Redinha, action at, i. 408. 

Redmond, an associate of Emmett's, i. 
163. 

Reform Bill, Lord Londonderry's oppo- 
sition to it, iii. 264. 

Regency question, the debate?, &c., on 
it in 1810, i. 483 et seq, 

Regnaud, governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
made prisoner,*!. 464. 

Reichenbach, combat of, i. 608. 

Revolution, inconsistency of British 
policy regarding, ii. 640 — new dangers 
to Europe from, in 1818, &c., iii 72 
et aeq. 

Reynier, marshal, joins Massena, i 869— 
movements in Portugal, 878-— at Bu- 
saco, 876— defeat of, at Sabugal, 407 
—at Bautzen, 601— at battle of Gro(« 
Beeren, ii. 60, 51 — at Dennewitz, 62 — 
in campaign of Leipsic, 97, 105 — at 
Leipsic, 117, 146, 168 — at the defence 
of Leipsic, 161, 162 — taken prisoner, 
166 — curious conversation of Alex-, 
ander with, 290. 

Rheims, capture of, by Napoleon, ii 381. 

Rhine, free navigation of, established, ii 
621. 

Ricard, general, at Leipsic, ii. 156— at 
Montmirail, 286. 

Ricardo, Mr, side taken by, on the Bank 
Act) iii. 83. 

RicheUeu, the Duo de, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Ui. 60 — conversation with the 
Emperor Alexander there, 61— secret 
convention with the four Powers, 66. 

Ridge, major, at Fuente Guinaldo, i 458 
—at Ciudad Rodrigo, 477. 

Rieffskoi, general, at Bautzen, i 601. 

Riego, the leader of the revolution at 
Cadiz, iii. 78. 

Ripon, the Earl of, his account of Gastle- 
reagh*B appointment as plenipotentiary 
to ttke AiUes, ii 240 note— account of 
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Ripon, continued, 
the council at Bar-sur-Aube by, 319 
note. 

Riyers, firee navigation of, decreed by the 
Congress of Vienna, iL 585 et teq. 

Rocket, the, at the battle of LeipBic, ii. 
165. 

Roli^ combat of, L 252. 

RoUerton, Mr, euppreesion of the Not- 
tingham insurrection by, iii 46. 

Roman Catholics excluded from the 
franchise in Ireland, and Act remov- 
ing this, i. 17— the Irish, their views 
regarding the Union, 92. 

Roman Catholic clergy, the, returns re- 
garding, i. 154 — plan for endowing 
them, 155. 

Romana, the Marquis, joins Welling^n, 
i. S81. 

Ross, genera], during the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, 1. 296. 

Rueda, skirmish at, i. 322. 

Ruffin, general, at Talavera, l 344. 

Rusca, general, killed at Soissons, ii. 353. 

Russell, an associate of Emmett's, i. 163. 

Russell, Lord John, correspondence with 
Lord Londonderrv regarding an at- 
tack on Castlereagh in Moored Diary, 
iii 292 et acq. 

Russia, danger of Persia from, i. 181 — a 
member of the coalition of 1805 against 
France, 190 et ac^.— treaty with Eng- 
land, 213 — diplomatic relations with, 
in 1812, 534— treaty with Turkey, 
535 — treaty with Sweden, 539 — 
prospects of the war of 1812, ib, 
et $eq, — its issue, 542 — treaty of Ka- 
lisch with Prussia, 543 — new treaty 
with England, &c., 568— advances to- 
ward peace by Napoleon to, 598— her 
forces after the armistice of Pleswits« 
623 — the negotiations at Prague, 639 
et 8eq» — ^new treaty with England, &c., 
641 — concurs in the Frankfort over- 
tures, ii 194 — disunion between, and 
England, 311 — the treaty of Chau- 
mont, 324 — division caused by her 
views on Poland, 339 — her gains since 
the opening of the Revolutionary war, 
349— difficulties caused to the negotia- 
tions by, 480 — danger apprehended 
by Lord Castlereagh from, 497 — 
measures urged by him against this, 
498 — concord with Prussia as to Po- 
land and Saxony, 524— occupies Po- 
land, 586 — ^warlike preparations, 537 
— concessions on the Polish question, 
564 — f reeh treaty on the return from 
Elba, 602— a member of the Holy 
Alliance, iii. 80 — ^her representatives 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 60 — a party to the 
secret defensive conventioni 67 — a 



party to the Congress of Troppau, 183 
^exposition of her views there, 140 
note— treaty at the Congress of Lay- 
bach with Prussia and Austria, 143 — 
conduct of, on the Greek question, 1 62, 
163 et 8eq. — her representatives and 
policy at the Congress of Verona, 227 
— detailed statement of the French 
losses in, 309 et $eq, 

Russian fleet, capture o( in the Tagus, 
L 254. 

Ruty, general, at Albuera, L 436, 440. 

Ryan, captain, slain by Lord £. Fitc- 
gerald, L 49, 50. 

Sabugal, combat of, i. 407. 

Sacken, general, dajiger of, at Diiben, IL 
95 — at Leipsic, 147 — ^at the storming- 
of Leipsic, 162 — subsequent move- 
ments assigned to, 172 — at Brienne, 
252 — at La Rothi&re, 264 — move- 
ments after La Rothi^re, 282, 283— 
— defeated at Montmirail, 285 — at 
Craonne, 364, 369, 870— at Laon, 377. 

Sahagun, cavalry actions near, i. 322. 

St Aignan, M. de, communicates the 
Frankfort overtures to Napoleon, ii. 
193. 

St Cristoval, Fort, at Badigos, i. 444— 
siege of it, 445 et ieq. 

St Cyr, marshal, operations of the Allies 
against, at Dresden, ii. 8— at battle of 
Dresden, 23, 29— curious conversation 
of Napoleon with, 68 — Napoleon's dis- 
closure of his plans to him, 88 — left in 
charge of Dresden, 98 — besieged there, 
95 — ordered to hold that town, 98— 
attempt to break out from Dresden, 
176. 

St Dizier, Napoleon^s march on, ii 394 
— defeat of Winzingerode at, 401. 

St Helena, removal of Napoleon to, ii 
625. 

St Petersburg, reception of Lord Lon- 
donderry a^ in 1836, iii 266. 

St Priest, general, at Mdckem, ii 127— 
junction with Blucher, S55---defeated 
at Rheims, 381. 

Salamonde, defeat of Soult at^ i 336. 

Sanchez, Don Julian, i 422, 464. 

Saxons, the, desertion of, at Leipeic,iil54. 

Saxony, secret negotiation of, with 
Austria in 1818, i 552 — ^pretensions 
of Prussia to, ii. 502, 507— conoord of 
Russia and Prussia regarding, 524 — 
views of Castlereagh, 529 — ^transferred 
to custody of Prussia, 536 — England's 
change of policy refpr^ng, 538 — ^modi- 
fied views of Russia on, 540 et seq. — 
statement of FVance regarding, 550 
note — settlement of the question, 566 
et seq.^ihe dedsion on it hastened by 
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ilie return from Elba, 598— final setUe- 
ment of, 621— the king of, $ee FVed- 
erick Augustas. 
Scbamhoist, general, mortally wounded 

at Liitzen, t 583. 
Schwartzenberg, Prince, mission of, to 
Paris in 1818, i. 594 — oonference with 
Maret, 550— -secret memoir by, on 
armistice of Pleswitz, 654 note — ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the 
Allies, 691 — urges delaying the attack 
on Dresden, ii. 11 — again orders it, 
13— battle of Dresden, 18 et ««?.— dif- 
ficulties of his position, 32--again 
threatens Dresden, 66 — his advance 
toward Leipsic, 92, 104 — address to 
the troops before Leipsic, 118 — ^tho 
battle, 119 etseq, — dispositions for the 
battle of the 18th, 146— at the storm- 
ing of Leipsic, 161 — forces under, for 
the invasion of France, 212, 222— 
commences the invasion, 224 et seq. — 
proclamation, 225 — ^his invasion of 
France, 238 et seq. — movement of 
Blucher to join, 252— battle of La 
Bothi&re, 253 — Reparation between his 
army and Blucher^s, 280— movements 
toward Paris, 290 — circumstances 
which led to armistice, 800— battle 
of Montereau, 302 — irritation of the 
Russian and Prussian officers against 

him, 814 et seq continued retreat 

before Napoleon, 854 — combats of 
Bar^ui^Aube and La QuiUoti^, 357 — 
his dilatory movements, and cause of 
theso, 358 — his advance toward Paris, 
884— Napoleon moves against him, 
886— alarm on this, 887— battle of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, 889 — at first opposes 
the march to Paris, 897— at last 
agrees to it, 400— battles of Fere- 
Chompenoise, 402 et «eg.— advance on 
Paris, 406 — proclamation to inha- 
bitants of Paris, 416 note — advo- 
cates a regency, 428 — ^interview of 
Caulaineourt with, 437. 

Scotland, attempt at insurrection in, iii 
114. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on the coronation of 
George IV., iii 169. 

ScuUabog^e, massacre by the Irish rebels 
at, i 55. 

Seaham, situation of» iii. 242— its pur- 
chase by Lord Londonderry, 243 — 
construction of the harbour there, 
and its ultimate Buocees, 244 et teq. 

Sebastiani, marshal, at Talavera, L 842 
tt seq. — at the Katzbach, ii. 54 — at 
Leipsic, 115 — at Arcis-sur-Aube, 389, 
890. 

Secret societies, revolutionary activity 
of, iii. 130. 
VOL. IIL 



Seditious meetings, bill for prevention 
of, and ihe debate on it, iii. 38 et seq, 

Sheil, Mr, attack on Lord Londonderry 
by, iii. 264. 

Sherbrook, general, at Talavent, i 842. 

Sheridan, R. B., his alleged complicity 
with the Irish rebels, i. 45— opposes 
the Irish Union Act, 99. 

Sidmouth, Lord, introduces bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
iii. 39 — his character and position as 
Home Secretary, 48— passing of his 
Six Acts, 101. 

Silviera, Portuguese militia under, i. 
389. 

Sinking Fund, vote of Parliament in 
favour of the, 1819, iii. 93. 

Sirr, major, arrest of Lord E. Fit^erald 
by, i 49. 

Slave trade, passion in Great Britain for 
its abolition, ii. 515 ef seq. — difficulties 
thrown by France in the way of this, 
517 — discussion on, at the Congress 
of Vienna, and efforts of Castlereagh 
for its abolition, 582 — ^resolutions of 
the Congress on it, 585 — declaration 
against it by the Congress of Vienna, 
621— treaties with Spain and Belgium 
for its suppression, iii. 54 et seq. — 
still carried on in 1821, 168. 

Smithers, murder of, by Thistle wood, 
iii. 111. 

Soissons, capture of, by Chernicheff, ii. 
353 — capitulates to the Allies, 360— 
its strategic importance, note — ^repulse 
of Napoleon at, 367. 

Sontag, general, at Fuentes d*Onore, i. 
422. 

Souham, general, at combat of Weissen- 
fels, L 571— at LUtzen, 576— at the 
battle of the Katzbech, ii. 54 — ^in cam- 
paign of Leipsic, 93, 94— at Leipsic, 
117, 154— at the defence of Leipsic, 
161. 

Soult, marshal, singular proposal to 
Wellington from, in Portugal, i. 274 
— operations against Sir John Moore, 
322 — his incipient revolt against 
Napoleon, 333— his retreat from Por- 
tugal, 336— ordered from Andalusia 
into Portugal, 896 — his operations in 
Andalusia, 397 et seq.^his successes 
in Estremadura, 398— ordered to co- 
operate with Massena, 418 — move- 
ments to raise the siege of Badajos, 
433— battle of Albuera, 434 et seq.— 
retreats after the battle, 442 — again 
advances to relieve Badajos, 448, 449 
— decUnes battle on the Caya, 450 — 
commands the centre at Bautzen, 602 
— operations on the Spanish frontier, 
1813, u. 188. 
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South America^ attack on, planned by 
Castlereagh in 1807, L 227— his plan 
of detaching it from Spain, 228 — 
efforts of Lord CasUereagh to secure 
neutrality in, iii. 93 — support given 
the insurgents by Great Britain, and 
reti*ibution which followed, 97 — ques- 
tions with respect to, 168. 

South American colonies, the revolt of 
the, iiL 77. 

Spain, Sir John Moore's advance into, L 
255 — its abandonment opposed by 
G^tlereagh, 257— jealousy as regards 
British interference, 270 — difficulties 
aa regards supply of specie to the 
army, 273 — Wellingtons first inva- 
sion of, 337— state of affairs in, 1813, 
ii. 188— the Cortes refuse to recognise 
the treaty of Yalen^ay, 209 — admitted 
to the Congress of Vienna, 620 — dis- 
cussion at the Congress on, 575 — op- 
poses abolition of the slave trade, 583 
— treaty with, for suppression of the 
slave trade, iii. 54 et seq., 56 — ^threaten- 
ing difference with Portugal in 1818, 
58 — the constitution of 1812, the re- 
mote cause of the revolution there^ 
78 — its overthrow on the return of 
Ferdinand YIL, 74— cause and his- 
tory of the revolt in the Isle of Leon, 
77 et aeq. — the revolution, 78— efforts 
of Lord Castlereagh to secure neutral- 
ity between her and her colonies, 98 
—effects of the revolution in, 130 — 
threatened intervention of France, 
and dangers attending it» 166 et seq, — 
policy of the Congress of Verona re- 
garding, 227 — the invasion by fVanoe, 
234. 

Spondau, firmness of Sir Charles Stewart 
regarding, i. 564. 

Spaniards, their successive defeats, L 
852, 360. 

Spanish colonies, attack planned on the, 
in 1807, L 227. 

Spanish question, the, its origin, iii. 162 
et seq. —difficulties of it, 165-->its im- 
portance, 168 —Lord Caatlereagh's in- 
structions to Wellington on it, 170. 

Specie, difficulty of supplying it, in 
Spain, i. 273, 497— efforts of Castle- 
reagh to provide, 581 — scarcity of, in 
1819, iii. 87. 

Spencer, Sir Brent, L 449. 

Spencer, general, at Busaco, i. 375. 

Stackelberg, M. de, secret despatch from 
him intercepted, L 591. 

Stadion, Count, i 192— during the nego- 
tiations at Prague, 689 — represents 
Austria at Chatillon, ii. 259--declare8 
the dissolution of the Congress, 838. 

Stanley, Lord, opposes Lord London- 



deny^s appointment as ambassador to 
St Petersburg, iu. 265. 
Stewart, Sir Charles, his birth, &c., i. 
2 — ^his early character, and anecdote, 
8— early services in the army, 4 et $eq, 
— accompanies Wellington as adjutant- 
general to Spain, 262 — his services in 
Holland in 1799, 818— appointed aide- 
de-camp to the king, and under-secre- 
tary of state for Ireland, 319 — his 
marriage, 320 — with Sir John Moore 
in Portugal, ih. — the advance of Sir 
John Moore into Spain, 821 et 9eq. — 
actions during it, 822 — success at 
Benavente, 823 — commands the rear- 
guard during the retreat, 324 — his 
picture of it, 825 — ^arrival at Lugo, 
826 — and at Corunna, 327 — battle 
there, 328 et ^eg.- retunis to Portugal 
as adjutant-general to Wellington, 880 
— at the passage of the Douro, 835, 
836 — efforts to allay the jealousies of 
the British officers, 837 — account of 
Cuesta and his troops, 839— at the 
battle of Talavera, 843 et jeg.— on 
Cueeta^s abandonment of the wounded, 
349 — account of Wellington after 
Talavera, 851— efforts to procure sup- 
plies, 852 — ^hia illness, and return to 
England, 858— his exposition of Wel- 
lington's plans, 354 et eeq. — the thanks 
of Parliament voted to him, 856 — his 
answer, 857 — made a knight of the 
Bath, and causes of his rapid rise, 858 
— state of the Peninsula on his re- 
turn to it, 859 — his services, 864 — 
account of the action on the Coa, 867 
— aid given Wellington by, 378— -de- 
scription of Busaco, and battle there, 
874, 378, 379 — description of the 
retreat to Torres Vedras, 882 — and 
of the lines there, 388 — account of 
Wellington's plans, &c, 889 — on 
the state of the troops, 892 — on 
Massena's retreat, 407— share in the 
campaign, 410 — account of Fuentes 
d*Onore by, 420— at that battle, 423— 
remarks on it, 426 — it the turning 
point in his fortunes, 427 — description 
of the field of Albuera by, 435— ac- 
count of Albuera by, 487, 441 — on the 
first siege of Badajos, 448— descrip- 
tion of the place, 444 — the assault, 
446, 447 — on the movements of 
Soult, &c., 450 — on the life in canton- 
ments, 451— account of the relieving 
Ciudad Rodrigo, &c, 456 — and of the 
addon at £1 Bodon, 456 — description 
of the following night, &c., 459 — de- 
scription of Vie bombardment of 
Ciudad, 472— end of the storm, 476—^ 
his return to England, and death of 
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Lady Stewart, 480 — ^hononrB conferred 
on him, 481 — Bervicee with the Qor- 
emment in ] 818, 544 — appointed 
envoy to Prossia, and his qualifica- 
tions, 545 — his arrival and reception 
at Hamburg, 548 — his first steps in 
Germany, 568 — ^firm conduct regard- 
ing Spandau, 564 — state of affsurs on 
his arrival at Dresden, and his recep- 
tion there, 564, 565 — new treaties 
with Russia and Prussia, 568 — ac- 
count of the battle of Liitsen, 581 
note— of the subsequent retread 583 
— description of the field of Bautzen 
by, 600 et «eg.-~at Bautzen, 602— de- 
scription of the retreat, 607 — account 
of the combat of Haynau, 611 — ac- 
count of review at Jauer, &a, 620 

— his account of Bemadotte, and 
efforts to retain him in the alliance, 
629 et aeq. — his private correspondence 
on the subject, 630 — during the nego- 
tiations at Prague, 641 and note — 
renewed efforts with Bemadotte, 643 
— letter to Lord Castlereagh on the 
relations with Austria, 667 and note — 
his intrepid conduct as to advances to 
that Power, 668 —account of the at- 
tack on Komer, 672 — his gloomy 
views of the negotiations, 673 — confi- 
dential conversation with Mettemich, 
687 — account of the review of the 
Austrian army, 688 — advances of 
money to that Power, 689 — on the 
election of a commander-in-chief, 690 

— at battle of Dresden, il 18 and 
note, 22— on the battle of Culm, 37, 
41 — wounded at Culm, and honour 
conferred on him, 44 — diplomatic 
efforts of, 78 — honours conferred on 
him, 79 — sent to the headquarters of 
Bemadotte, 87 — account of the ad- 
vance toward Leipsic, 92— efforts to 
bring up Bemadotte, 106 — account of 
the battle of Mockern, 127 — stormy 
interviews between him and Bema- 
dotte, 131 et se^.— communicates Na- 
poleon's proposals at Leipsic« 141 — at 
Leipsic, 149, 155— his despatch of the 
battles, 167 note— attached to Bema- 
dotte's army, 172— gre«t services ren- 
dered by him, 183— discovery of Na- 
poleon's answer to the Frankfort pro- 
posals by, 203— his estimate of the 
Allied forces, 211 — continues attached 
to Bemadotte's army, 212 — his ac- 
count of the opposite forces, and anti- 
cipations as to the campaign, 248— at 
La Rothi^re, 254 — his account of it, 
255 note — ^represents England at Cha- 
tillon, 259 — account of the meeting at 
Chatillon, 272 note— -and of Blucher's 



fidse movements, 281— account of the 
negotiations at Chatillon by, 326 note 
— on the position, &c., of the Allies, 
337 note — conversation with the Em- 
peror Alexander on Poland, 339 et »eq. 
— joins the Austrian headquarters, 
352 — on Napoleon's designs after 
Arois • BUT - Aube, 393 — advises the 
march on Paris, 396, 400— at Fdre 
Champenoise, 403 et »eq, — account of 
the battle of Paris, 417— and of the 
entry of the Allies, 420 — his narrative 
of the negotiations regarding Napo- 
leon's abdication, 459 et 9eq, — on the 
assignment of Elba to him, 460 — mis- 
sion to the Duke of Wellington, 464 — 
his intercourse, &c, with Wellington 
at Toulouse, 478 — honours conferred 
on him, Ac., 484 — his influence in 
bringing about Napoleon's fiall, 490 — 
at Vienna, 589 — ^raised to the peerage, 
596 — efforts against Napoleon on the 
return from Mba, 602— at Paris dur- 
ing 1815, 622 — his account of the 
Russian review at Yertus, ib. note — 
settlement of the Baden question by, 
iii. 27 — Lord Castlereagh's account of 
the Cato Street conspiracy, 111 note — 
his recall on the proceedings against 
the Queen, 118 and note — representa- 
tive of England at the Congress of 
Troppau, 183 — Lord Castlereagh's in- 
structions to him there, 136 — at the 
Congress of Lajbach, 143— becomes 
Marquess of Londonderry on his bro- 
ther's death, 202 — change in his 
career after it, 203 — his reluctance to 
become adjut«nt-general to Welling- 
ton, and letters of his brothei* on the 
subject, 205 note — at the Congress of 
Vienna, 206— affection of the Prince 
Regent for him, 207— and of William 
IV., 208 — obtains the Red Ribbon, 
210 — his services while minister at 
Vienna, 211 — his second marriage, 
213 — its influence on his fortunes, 
214 — ^his duties at Vienna when the 
change of policy began, ib, et aeq, — 
correspondence with his brother re- 
garding the Queen's trial, 216, 217 
et teq. notes — resigns his appointment 
at Vienna on his brother's death, 223 
— his letter of resignation, 225 note — 
acts with Wellington as plenipoten- 
tiary at the Congress of Verona, 227 — 
his cabinet memorandum regarding it, 
228 note — ^his statement of the views 
of England and the Allies, 233 note— 
his opinion of Canning, 237 — his re- 
turn to England, 238 — his return to 
private life, 239— created Earl Vane 
and Visooimt Seahami 240 — his con- 
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Stewart, continued. 

duct to Lord Bloomfield, and appoint- 
ment to command of the lOth Hussars, 
241— building, Ac. of Wynyard Pork, 
ib, — ^improvement of the estate, 242 — 
purchase of the Seaham estate, 243 — 
construction of the harbour there, 
244 — its difficulties, and ultimate suc- 
cess, 245 — purchase of Holdemesse 
House, and erection of Gkrron Tower, 
246 — political correspondence with 
Wellington, 246 ct teq.^hJB views on 
the Catholic question, 253— his oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill, 254 et seq. — 
his letters to Lord Harrowby, &c. on it, 
256 — his correspondence with Peel and 
Wellington in 1834, 258 et teg. -^his 
"History of the PeninsuUr War," 262 
— appointed ambassador to St Peters- 
burg in 1835, 263 — ^resigns the appoint- 
ment, 265 — his journey to Sweden, 
Russia, and Constantinople, 266 — 
journey to Moscow, Africa, &c., 267 — 
his " Tour in the North," 268— his duel 
with Comet Battier, ib. — and with 
Mr Grattan, 269— again sets out for 
Constantinople with Lady London- 
derry, 273— nis reception there, 274— 
letter on the Eastern question, ib. — 
made colonel of the 2d Life Guards, 
and lord-lieutenant of Durham, 276 — 
publication of his ''War in Germany," 
278 — publication of his letter to 
Brougham on Castlereagh, 279 — ^and 
of the " Castlereagh Correspondence," 
282— his efiforte on behalf of Abd-el- 
Kader, 284 — Louis Napoleon his 
guest^ 285 — his conduct during the 
monetary crisis of 1847, 286— and on 
the threatened Chartist outbreak in 
1848, 287— one of the pall-bearers at 
Wellington's funeral, 288 — receives 
the Order of the Garter, 289 — defence 
of his brother against an attack in 
Moore's Diary, 292 — ^his last illness 
and death, 296 — his family, 297— 
compared with his brother, 299 — his 
peculiar mental qualities, 300— -causes 
of the hostility against him, 801, 302 
— his military character, 303— effects 
of his marriage and succession to his 
brother, 303 — his diplomatio career, 
804 — ^sepulchral diamber at Wynyard, 
305 — carrying out of his designs by 
Lady Londonderry, 306. 

Stewart, General R, at the passage of 
the Douro, i. 334, 335— at Talavera, 
344. 

Stewart, Sir W., at the first siege of 
Badajos, i. 432— at Albuera, 435, 437. 

Stewart of Garlics, the Londonderry 
family desoended from, i. 1. 



Stockholm, reception of Lord London- 
derry at, in 1836, iii. 266. 

Strachan, Sir Richard, during the Wal- 
cheren expedition, i. 298, 303. 

Strangford, Lord, ambassador to Portugal 
in 1808, i. 233. 

Strathaven, the rising at, iii 114. 

Strogonoff, general, at Craonne, il 364. 

Sturgeon, migor, at Ciudad Rodrigo, i. 
474, 475. 

Suchet, marshal, plan for defence of 
Spain proposed by, 1813, ii. 189. 

Swan, major, at the arrest of Lord E. 
Fitzgerald^ i. 49. 

Sweden, joins the alliance of 1805 against 
France, i. 192— fresh treaty with Eng- 
land, 21 3— effects of placing the Britidi 
troops in, in 1807,226 — Bemadotte 
chosen Crown Prince, and efforts of 
Castlereagh to secure peace with Rus- 
sia, 537 — ^treaty with her, 588 — acces- 
sion of, to the alliance, 561 — ^views of 
Lord Castlereagh with regard to, ii. 
500 — admitted to the Congress of 
Vienna, 620 — Norway annexed to, 
62L 

Switzerland, general revolution in, it 
224— provisions of treaty of Paris re- 
garding, 482, 483 — discussion on the 
afiairs of, at the Congress of Vienna, 
581 — ^final settlement of, at Vienna, 
621. 

Talavera, advance of the British to, i. 
840— battle of, 343 et seq. — ^its results, 
846— anecdotes of it, 347— results of 
the advance to, and battle of, 278 — 
debate on the vote of thanks for, 488 
— <lefence of it by Lord Castlereagh, 
490 et Beq. 

Talbot, colonel, death of, I 866. 

Talleyrand, Prince, measures advocated 
by, on the approach of the Allies, it 
410, 411 — his treacherous conduct, 
413 — ^meeting of the sovereigns, &c. 
at his hotel, 428 — appointments made, 
&c., 429 et $tq. — intrigue with Mar- 
mont, 445— demands of, on the part 
of France, 479— at the Congress of 
Vienna, 504 — ^his views, 510 — diffi- 
culty raised as to the abolition of the 
slave trade, 518— urges the admission 
of France, &a, to the Congress, 5 1 9— re- 
presentative of France at the Congress, 
520— interview with Alexander, 527 
— his efforts to conciliate that monarch, 
535 — his warlike counsels, 539 — 
stormy interview with Alexander, 
541 — interview with Castlereagh re- 
garding the abolition of the slave 
trade, 583— measures against Murat, 
591 — opposes the matrimonial al- 
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]iano6 with Russia, 592 —his terror on 
Napoleon's return, 596. 

Tarleton, general, opposes the vote of 
thanks to Wellington, i. 488. 

Tauenssein, general, at Dennewitz, iL 
62— in campaign of Leipsic, 96, 97. 

Taxes, general clamour for reduction of, 
iil 6. 

Teste, general, at hattle of Dresden, iL 
17, 21. 

Tettenbom, general, forces under, 1813, 
i. 561 — defeated by Napoleon, ii. 401. 

Thielman, general, captures Weissenfels, 
iL 77— -defeated, 80 — in campaign of 
Leipsic, 104. 

Thiers on the Walcheren expedition, i. 
297, 804— his picture of Massena's 
army after the retreat from Portugal, 
409— account of Albuera by, 439 — on 
the armistioe of Pleewitz, 619 — ac- 
count of Napoleon's views at the Con- 
gress of Prague, 636— on the interview 
between Mettemich and Napoleon, 
658 — statement of Napoleon's forces 
for campiugn of Dresden, iL 2— ac- 
count of the army after its repassage 
of the Rhine, 186 — on the state of 
France in 1813, 189 — on the appoinlr 
ment of Lord Castlereagh, and char- 
acter of him, 243 — ^his account of 
Castlereagh's views at Chatillon, 262 
—on the negotiations at Chatillon, 
269 — attack on Lord Castlereagh by, 
and defence of him, iii. 814 et seg. 

Thistlewood, Arthur, the leader of the 
Cato Street conspiracy, iii. 109, 112. 

Thorn, surrender of, to the Allies, i. 568. 

Tliomton, Mr, ambassador to Sweden, i. 
538— arranges treaty between Sweden 
and the Allies, 562— Lord Castle- 
reagh's statement of his views to, ii. 
263 note. 

Thumen, general, at Dennewits, iL 68— 
in campaign of Leipsic, 96, 97. 

Tidd, one of the Cato Street oonspira- 
tors, ilL 109, 112. 

Tiemey, Mr, motion by, on the Bonk 
Restriction Act, iii. 83. 

Tilai^ the treaty of, L 215— its secret 
articles discovered, 216. 

Tilson, general, at Talavera, L 344. 

Tithes, Lord Castli reagh's plan for the 
adjustment of, i. 152. 

Toll, general, iL 887 — his views as to the 
march on Paris, 399. 

Toplitz, its importance during the re- 
treat from Dresden, ii 34 — terror 
there, 35. 

Torgau, surrendered to the French, L 
587— works by Napoleon at, 659 — 
ravages of typhus in, and its surrender, 
ii. 177. 



Tories, the, part token by, on the Re- 
gency question, L 484 — schism among, 
on Canning's accession to power, iii. 
249. 

Torres Vedras, construction of the lines 
of, L 365— retreat of Wellington to, 
381— description of the lines, 883. 

Toulon, Castlereagh on the occupation 
of, i. 21. 

Tradienberg, plans of the Allies ar- 
ranged at, i. 662 et seq. 

Tnifa|g;ar, the battle of, L 196. 

Transport service, dismantling of, by the 
Whigs, L 215. 

Trant) colonel, capture of French wound- 
ed by, L 387. 

Troppau, the Congress of, iii. 133, 186 
et 8eq. — effect of the declaration 
against revolution, 148. 

Troy, bishop, denounces the rebellion, 
L53. 

Tubbemeering, defeat of royalists at» i. 
54. 

Turkey, critical state of, m 1802, &c., i. 
182— peace concluded with Russia in 
1812, 585. 

Turner, executed for high tresaon, iii. 46. 

Typhus, ravages o^ in Toigau, &c., iL 
177. 

Udom, general, iL 285. 

Ulm, the surrender of Mack at, L 196. 

Ulster, rise, Ac., of the Orange associa- 
tion in, L 34. 

Union, the Irish, see Ireland. 

United Irishmen, the, their organisa- 
tion, objects, &c., i. 82. 

United States, the, pass the Non-inter- 
course Act, L 520— war with, 1812, 
528 — origin of the war with the, ii. 
556 — its balanced success, 557 — the 
negotiations at Qbent, 558 et ieq. — 
the treaty, 561 et teq. 

Yalen^ay, the treaty o^ iL 208. 

Vandamme, general, movements assign- 
ed to, at Dresden, iL 16— his move- 
ments to intercept the Allies, 28, 29 
— Napoleon's instructions to him, 33 
—forces under him, and his move- 
ments, 84— battle of Culm, 86 et teq, 
— ^taken prisoner, 42, 48. 

Vane - Tempest, Ladv Frances Anne, 
marriage of Sir Charles Stewart to, 
iU. 213, 214. 

Yansittart, Mr, his counter-resolutions on 
the Bullion question, i. 500 and note 
— these carried in Parliament, 512 — 
the finance resolutions of, iiL 89. 

Yauchamps, battle of, iL 287. 

Yenaisin, the, confirmed to France, ii. 
632. 
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Verona, Congreas of^ circumatonceB for 
discussion, &c, at it^ ill 168 — Lord 
Castlereagb's instnictionB to Welling- 
ton at it, 169 — policy of England, &c., 
at it, 227— its results, 284. 

Versoix, cession of, by France, iL 632. 

Yertos, review of the Russian forces at, 
ii. 622. 

Victor, marshal, at Talavera, i. 342 et teq. 
—at battle of Dresden, ii 22, 23, 29 
—at Leipsic, 115, 120, 122, 145, 152 
— his retreat before the Allies, 238, 
239— «t Brienne, 252— at La Rothi^re, 
254— at Vauohamps, 288 — at Nangis, 
&c., 298, 299 — Napoleon's displeasure 
with him, 300, 302— at Craonne, 368 
— wounded there, 872. 

Vienna, services of Lord Stewart while 
minister at, iil 21 1— reception of Lord 
Londonderry at, in 1840, ilL 273. 

Vienna, Congress of, its meeting, ii. 502 
et seq, — its members, &c., 503 — points 
on which aU were agreed, 504 — the 
discussion on Poland, 505 et seq, — 
difficulties as to abolition of the slave 
trade, 517 et seq. — ^preliminary ques- 
tion as to what Powers were to be ad- 
mitted, 619— the representatives, 520 
its separation into committees, ib et seq* 
— the Germanic constitution, 622 et teq, 
— concoi-d of Russia and Prussia as to 
Poland and Saxony, 524— irritation of 
France, 525— its formal opening, 544 
— concessions of Russia on the Polish 
question, 564 — settlement of Saxony, 
566 et ieq, — difficulty about the com- 
mittees, 568 — and with regard to Bel- 
gium, 569— the affairs of Italy, 573 et 
seq.—thoao of Naples, 577— of Swit- 
zerland, 581— discussion on the slave 
trade and its abolition, 582 et seq. — 
resolutions on this, 585 ^- and on the 
free navigation of rivers, ib. — depar- 
ture of Ca8tlei:eagh, and close of its 
labours, 586 et seq. — arrival of Wel- 
lington, 588 — declaration of war 
against Murat, 589— resolution of the 
Parma question, 593 — effect of Napo- 
leon's return from Elba, 595 — deci- 
sion of the Saxon question, 598 — the 
final treaty of, 620 et seq. — wisdom of 
its territorial arrangements, 636 et aeq. 
—Lord Stewart at, ill. 206. 

Villapondo, skirmish at, i. 822. 

Villeneuve, combat of, ii. 299. 

Vimeira, battle of, i. 252. 

Vinegar Hill, battle of, i. 55. 

Vitoria, effect of the battle of, on the 
conferences at Prague, i. 656. 

Volkonsky, Prince, ii. 387— ^ftdvi8es the 
march to Paris, 396, 399. 

Volunteers, the, their atrocities during 



the Irish rebellion, L 41 — the number 
of, in 1804, 1. 186 note. 

Wages, fall of, after the peace, iii. 3. 

WaJcheren expedition, the, first planned, 
i. 283 — reasons for it, 285 — Castle- 
reagb's memorandum on it, 287 — ^heai- 
tation of the Cabinet^ 289 — delays in 
sending it out, 290 — ^force equipped, 
&c., 291— French forces there, 292— 
arrival of the expedition, 295 — its 
first successes, 296 et seq. — capture of 
Flushing, 298 — ^measures of Napoleon, 
299 — ravages of fever, and abandon- 
ment of the advance, 303 — ^its final 
failure, 805 — causes of this, 306 — dis- 
satisfaction caused by it, 308. 

Wales, the Prince of, tiie Regency ques- 
tion, i 483. 

Wales, the Princess of, the proceedings 
against her, iii 115 et seq. 

Walmoden, general, defeat of Pecheux 
by, ii. 81. 

Walpole, colonel, l 54. 

Walpole, Lord, sent on secret mission to 
Vienna in 1813, L 547, 548. 

Warde, general, at Corunna, i. 829. 

Warsaw, the grand-duchy of, as arranged 
by the treaty of Viennt^ ii. 621. 

Wartenburg, combat at, ii. 91. 

Wassilchikoff, general, at the Eatsbach, 
ii. 64— at Craonne, 370. 

Waterloo, the campaign of, ii. 608. 

Waters, colonel, at l^e passage of the 
Douro, i. 834. 

Way, major, at Albuera, i. 488. 

Weiasenfels, combat of, i. 570— check of 
the French at, il 77. 

Weissenwolf, general, at Leipsic, il 
150. 

Wellesley, Lord, as governor-general of 
India, and cordiality between him and 
Castlereagh, i. 178— influence of the 
latter with the directors, 176— threat- 
ened reduction of the army, 177 — his 
testimony as to Castlereagb's effici- 
ency, 178— Lord Castlereagb's opinion 
of, 180— the conclusion of the Mah- 
ratta war, and promotions by him on 
it, 182 — created a marquess, 183 — 
resignation of, in 1812, 5'21— iails to 
form a ministry in 1812, 622. 

Wellesley, Sir Henry, i. 528. 

Wellington, the Duke of, created Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, i. 184— consulted by 
Castlereagh as to his proposed attack 
on South America, 229, 230 and note — 
heads the expedition to Portugal, 250 
— his landing, and battle of Vimeira, 
251— superseded by Burrard, 252 — 
letter on the Convention of Cintra, 
253— memoir by, on the defence of 
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Portugal, 261 — appointed to the chief 
command there, 262— Ca8tlereagh*B 
instructions to him, 269 — forces under 
him, 270 — singular proposal fix)m 
SoulVs army to, 274 — Castlereagh on 
his passage of the Douro, 276— his 
advance luto Spain, 277 — effects of 
the battle of Talayeni, 278— on the 
Spanish troops, &c., ib, notes — sets 
sail for Portugal, 330— state of affairs 
there, and his reception, 831 — ad- 
vance to the Douro, 332, 834 — passage 
of that river, 835 — ^resolves on opera- 
tions in Spain, 387— plans, 888 — in- 
terview with Cuesta, 889— advance to 
Talayeni, 840— battle of Talavera, 848 
et seq. — retreats, 848 — Cuesta's aban- 
donment of the wounded, 849 — retires 
to the south of the Tagus, 850— his 
conduct at this time, 851— defeats of 
the Spaniards, 852 — ^unhealthy state 
of the troops, 853— statement of his 
plans given by Sir Charles Stewart to 
Government, 354 et seq, — new position 
taken up by him, 360— improved con- 
dition of ms army, 861 — position and 
prospects, and forces of the enemy, 
862— desponding feelings among the 
troops, 868 — retires before Mnasena, 
865 et $eq. — gloomy aspect of affairs, 
871— his political difficulties, 872— 
battle of Busaco, 874 et aeq. — his posi- 
tion turned, 880 — retires to Torres 
Yedras, 881^the lines there, 883 et 
seq. — his improved situation, abundant 
supplies, ftc., 387 — reinforcements re- 
ceived, 888 — ^his foresight as to Mas- 
sena's designs, 889 — movements on 
Biassena^B retreat, 891 — declines battle 
at Santarem, 891 — improved condi- 
tion of his troops, 892 — his difficulties, 
894 — his firmness, 895— measures for 
preventing the passage of the Tagus, 
400 — aspect of his army on MasBena*s 
retreat, 401— his difficulties, 402— 
movements in pursuit, and action at 
Redinha, 402 — continued pursuit, and 
action, 405 — action at Sabugal, 408 — 
his view of the campaign, 410— move- 
ment to regain Badajos, 413 — posi- 
tion at Almeida, 4 1 5 — ^battle of Fuentes 
d'Onore, 4 1 8 et seq. — measures for re- 
duction of Badajos, 431 — operations 
for it, 432 — resumes the siege after 
Albuera, 442 — compelled to raise it, 
448— offers battle to Soult, &a, 449— 
goes into cantonments, 450, 451 — 
preparation, &c, of siege-train, 452 et 
M^.- Ciudad Rodrigo relieved, 458 et 
seq. — ^his plans, 465— combat at £1 
Bodon, 457 — his danger, 458— his re- 
treat, 461— again offers battle, 462—- 



his projects at this time, 464— success 
of Hill at Aroyo de Molinos, t6. — ap- 
proaches Ciudad Rodrigo, 466 — siege 
and capture of it, 467 et seg.— debate 
on the proposed vote of thanks to him 
after Talavera, 488 — grounds of his 
confidence as to the Peninsular con- 
test, 495 — vote of thanks for campaign 
of 1815, 515— efforts of Castlereagh to 
supply specie and increase his forces, 
531— his policy as to the Duke d'An- 
goul^me, ii. 345 et seq. — mission of Sir 
Charles Stewart to him in 18H ^64 
—his arrival and reception as ambas- 
sador, 477 — his influence in bringing 
about Napoleon's fiedl, 491, 492— his 
firmness at Paris, 511 — his proposed 
transference to North America, ib. 
and notes — views of, as to Luxemburg, 
571— his arrival as representative at 
the Congress, 588— steps against Murat, 
591 — efforts for the restoration of the 
works of art from France, 619— on the 
review of the Russians atVertus, 622 et 
segr.— during the negotiations for final 
peace, 626, 632 — the army of occupap 
tion placed under him, 632— attempton 
his life at Paris, iii 60 — at Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ib. — his noble conduct 
vrith regard to the army of occupation, 
63 — on the Cortes and the constitution 
of 1812, 74 and notes— made Master- 
General of the Ordnanoe, and his ener- 
getic measures, 99 — ^Castlereagh's in- 
structions to, at Congress of Verona, 
169— his anzietyregarding Lord Castle- 
reagh, 177— letter to Lord Stewart on 
Lord Castlereagh's death, 179 note — ^his 
affection for Sir Charles Stewart, 207— 
policy pursued by, at Congress of Ver- 
ona, 227 — conversation with the Empe- 
ror Alexander, 229 etseq. — ^visit to Lord 
Londonderry at Wynyard, and obelisk 
commemorating it, 242 — political cor- 
respondence with Lord Londonderxy, 
246 et Mg'.— resigns office, 249— letters 
regarding the Ouining ministry, 250 
notes — becomes premier on Canning's 
death, 251— his difficulties in forming 
a ministry, 252 — Lord Londonderry^ 
correspondence with him in 1884, 258 
note — measures of, on the 10th April 
1848, 287— his death and funeral, 288. 

Werben, defensive works by Napoleon 
at, i. 660. 

Werl^ general, at Albuera, i. 486. 

Westminster Abbev, interment of Lord 
Castlereagh in, iii. 181. 

Westmoreland, Lord, appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and recalled, i. 26 — 
his resignation in 1826, iii 249. 

Westphalia, irruption of Chemicheff into, 
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Westphalia, ccntimietL 
and flight of the king, ii. 81 — ^kingdom 
of, diaaolved, 108. 

Wexford, taken by the Iriah rebels, i 53 
— retaken by Moore, 56. 

Wheat, high price and importation o^ 
1816-17, iii 83— price of, 1818, 82. 

Whigs, the^ failure of their military 
enterprisoB, 1806, &o., I 206— fall of 
their ministry, 209 — part taken by, on 
the Regency question, 48i — negotia- 
tions regarding a ministry in 1812, 
622 — effect of their declamations in 
1817, iii. 84— oppose the Seditious 
Meetings Bill, 44. 

Whitbread, Mr, speech of, on the x>eace, 
ii. 487 note. 

Whitelocke, general, his failure at Buenos 
Ayres, i 207. 

Wilberforoe, Mr, arguments of, against 
continuing the income-tax, iii. 14 — 
his opinion of Castlereagh, 196. 

William IT., affection o^ for Sir Charles 
Stewart, iii 208. 

William, Prince, of Prussia, at Laon, ii. 
877— at battle of Paris, 417. 

Williams, colonel, at Fuentes d'Onore, 
i. 419. 

Wilson, colonel, at Aroyo de Molinos, L 
465. 

Wilson, Sir Bobert, i. 566 — at Bautzen, 
602— honour conferred by the Em- 
peror Alexander on, 620 — at battle of 
Dresden, ii. 18 and note— his estimate 
of the Allied losses, 31 — account of 
Bemadotte by, 96 note— and Napo- 
leon's proposals at Leipsic, 141 — at 
Leipeio, 149 — on the Allied losses at 
Leipsic, 165 note — his removal from 
the Allied headquarters, 179 — reasons 
for it, 180 — his dismissal, and circum- 
stances which led to it, iii. 160— his 
subsequent reappointment, 162 note. 

Windham, Mr, his plan of enlistment 
opposed by Castlereagh, L 205. 

Winzingerode, general, forces under, 
1813, i. 561— at combat of Weissen- 
fels, 570 — at Leipsic, ii. 158 — his corps 
transferred to Blucber, 321— entrance 



of, into Fhinoe, 858—^18 movements 
to join Blucher, 359 — &ilure to come 
up at Craonne, 869— at Laon, 379— 
detatohed after Napoleon to St Dizier, 
400— his defeat, 401. 

Wittenbeig^ works by Napoleon at, i. 
659. 

Wittgenstein, general, forces under, 1 818, 
i. 561 — appointed to succeed Kutu- 
Boff, 567 — movements before Liitzen, 
572— batUe of Liitzen, 573— battle of 
Bftutzen, 600 et 9tq, — advance on Dres- 
den, VL 8— at battle of Dresden, 18, 
18, 24 — in campaign of Leipsic, 92, 
103, 105— advances on Dresden, 67— 
combat near Nollendorf, &c, 72 — ^at 
Leipsic, 124, 147, 152— at the storm- 
ing of Leipsic, 163— defeated at Nangis, 
299 — ^wounded at Bar-sur-Aube, 357. 

Wolfe, Mr, murdered with Lord Kil- 
warden, L 162. 

WoKe Tone, Theobald, L 43, 44— trial 
and death of, 88. 

Woronz(^ general, at Leipsic, it 153 — 
—at Craonne, 364, 368, 370— at Loon, 
376— at battle of Paris, 418— at Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, iii. 60. 

Wrede, general, at La Rothi^re, ii 254 
—at Nangis, 299— at Bar-sur-Aube, 
357— at Arcis, 388, 389, 890. 

Wurtembeig, the King of, at the Congress 
of Vienna, ii. 503. 

Wiirtemberg, Prince of, at La Rothi^e, 
ii. 254 — at Montereau, 308— at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, 391, 392— at battle of Paris, 
417. 

Wynyard Park, re-erection of, iii. 241 — 
sepulchral chamber at, 805. 

Terma1o£^ general, at Leipsic, ii 125. 

York, the Duke of, his expedition to 
Holland, and its effects, i 114 — ^me- 
morandum by, on the expedition to 
Spain, 246 — his prosecution, and re- 
moval from office, 289. 

2iethen, general, ii. 74 — at Leipsic, 146, 
158— at Yauchamps, 288 — at Laon, 
377. 
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